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PREFACE 



ON first entering on the study of this subject it 
seemed it would be difficult to discover infor- 
mation enough for the earlier centuries : records 
of childhood are so scanty until almost the Stuart times: 
later it proved only too abundant, and the task was 
rather to select the most characteristic features of 
different periods and combine them into a coherent 
picture. Gleanings, sometimes sparse, had to be made 
over a very wide field : not history alone, but still more 
biography and domestic letters must be laid under 
contribution. History indeed yields but little to the 
purpose, except id such works as Green's SJtort History 
of the English People, or Traill's Social England, where 
the domestic side is brought forward. Letters are 
frequently disappointing, as when a survey of the bulky 
volumes of the Paston Letters results in two or three 
brief references to the children ; while those of the seven- 
teenth century, notably the Verney correspondence, the 
Lismore Papers, and various letters and memorials of 
the Sydney family and the Memoirs of the Norths, yield 
a rich harvest, 

This makes it impossible to indicate in detail the 

^Htarccs from which this sketch of the development of 
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child life in England has been drawn, but to certain 
modern writers I should like to acknowledge my in- 
debtedness, First and foremost, to Mr. de Montmorency, 
who most generously placed a precious store of notes 
he had gathered on early education at my disposal, 
extending widely the debt 1 owed to his two books on 
the subject. Stale Intervention in English Education and 
Tlu Progress of Education in England 

Hardly less am I indebted to Mrs, Field's admirable 
work, Tilt Child and His Book, which affords not only a 
comprehensive view of child literature, but also gives 
incidentally many valuable details of child life. 

The Rev. Dr. Macintosh contributed many most 
useful suggestions as to sources of information, especially 
with respect to children as dealt with by the dramatists 
and the poets. To these and to others who have helped 
by hints or loans of books I tender sincere thanks. 

Much of the same ground as in the later portion of the 
book is covered by Mrs. Earle's Child Life in Colonial 
Days, but I did not meet with her book until my own 
gleanings were almost completed, so that similarities are 
caused by having gone to the same fountain head, each 
drawing in her own pitcher. 

Available illustrations are inevitably somewhat 
meagre for the earlier part and embarrassingly abundant 
for the later ; more especially for the eighteenth century, 
when both painters and engravers seem to have delighted 
in child subjects; children working, children playing, 
children quarrelling offered inexhaustible themes for their 
pencils. Much help in finding suitable matter was 
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iBbrded by the courtesy of the custodians in the Print 
Room at the British Museum. Leave also has been 
Idadly granted by the authorities to reproduce the 
VilUers family group from the National Portrait Gallery 
and the baby holding a coral from the Royal Collection 
at Kensington Palace. Thanks are also due to the 
Proprietors of the Leadenhall Press for kindly permitting 
reproduction of the portrait of Miss Campion from the 
Hislffry of the Horn-Book by the late Andrew Tuer. 
and one of the Six Charming Children from London 
Cries, by the same author. 

The delight in little children which the eighteenth 
century testified in its pictures is even intensified in the 
twentieth, so this little study goes forth sure of a 
sympathetic interest in its subject, however far short the 
execution may have fallen of the completeness of which 
it deserves. 

E. G. 
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CHAPTER I 
BABIES IN BYGONE DAYS 

GAZING back to the far distance from which we 
have travelled, we may see the crests of the 
tall forest trees rearing themselves against 
the horizon, some far overtopping the rest ; but of the 
saplings at the foot we can discern nothing, unless it be 
as a mist of green. So as we look across the hiils of 
time, heroic figures — an Arthur, a Bede, an Alfred^ 
arrest the eye ; we seek almost in vain for the little 
children. But in these days, when we have come to 
think so much of children and to study them so deeply, 
wc want to know how the little ones of old lived, how 
they were nursed and taught. 

Becaase children are so rarely and so briefly 
mentioned in old chronicles, some have fancied they 
must have been looked on with indifference. Not so : 
childhood in itself, it may be, was made less of than 
now ; but it was because of the eagerness of our fore- 

lers about their offspring, not their indifference ; they 
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were not content to prolong the days of dandling the 
baby ; they wanted to see stalwart sons ready to follow 
them to the field, fair daughters early ripe to be 
matched with bold sons-in-law. Truly, in those far-off 
days, "Like as the arrows in the hand of the giant, 
even so were the young children." 

Their nurture was hard and rude. Tacitus records 
how the Saxon tribes early inured their babies to the 
sights and sounds of warfare, the camps for the women 
and children being pitched close to the battlefield. 
Almost the earliest thing we learn about infants is that, 
newly born, they were plunged over head and ears into 
extreme cold water to harden them. This is stated by 
Galen to have been the practice of the Saxon tribes of 
Germania, and since our Saxon ancestors were of the 
same race, they had, in all probability, similar customs. 
Moreover, the Britons are believed to have done the 
same thing ; so it is asserted by Traill in his Social 
England. The babe was then dressed, not in the little 
garments of fine lawn and lace that came into use later, 
but, like the infant Saviour, in swaddling clothes, as 
may be seen in an illuminated manuscript of the ninth 
century, given in Strutt's History of Costume. This 
represents a high-born lady in a coronet handing her 
infant to a young girl — the nursemaid presumably, who 
wears her hair in two long plaits down her back. The 
baby is depicted in swaddling bands, and looks the 
shape of a cocoon ; the end of the swathing-cloth is 
brought over the head like a little pointed hood, and all 
is kept in place with green ribbons wound round and 
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round. This custom lasted long, for a manuscript of 
the fourteenth century shows a baby similarly wound 
np. In a drawing by Matthew Paris of the little Prince 
Edmund, son of Henry III., the baby is seen wound 
round witli the same crossway bands, lying in a little 
cot on legs with curtains like a miniature four-poster. 

The earliest known lullaby points to a little furry 
garment for winter babies ; this may have been put on 
outside the swaddling bands, or may have been taken 
to when these were left off. The lines are still 
|.£uiiiUar~- 



" Bye, baby bunting. 
Father's gone a- hunting 
To fetch a lilllc rabbit-skin 
To wrap the bab; hunting in. 



I 

^f It is impossible to say when swaddling clothes went out 
in favour of the dainty little shirts and robes of line 
cambric, with wonderful delicate stitchery, in which 
seventeenth-century babies were pranked. These may 
have come in in the previous century, when all the arts 
of the needle were so much cultivated, or possibly 
earlier still. The oldest I have seen are those preserved 
in the South Kensington Museum, having adorned the 
babyhood of Charles II. ; they are exquisitely hem- 
stitched and feather- stitched, the outfit being completed 
by little lace mittens for the tiny hands. It is evident, 
however, that the Saxon baby did not rejoice in 
anything so fine. 

Before the child could toddle, it seems to have been 
iDt into a little frock or tunic down to the feet, tied in 
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romd ttie waist In an esriy mannscript there is a 
baby stiU ia anns in such a Uoe tnnic. with bare feet. 
and thti garment, though it most have bees veiy awk- 
ward for the child to play in when be coold run about, 
seeiBs to have hdd its ground for some time. The 
baby king, Henry VI^ at about nine months old is 
represented, in an old painting, in the ann5 of his 
guardian, the Earl of Warwick, wearing just such a 
Uttle gown, with a crown on his bald bead ; and as late 
as the seventeenth centuiy the small Duke of York 
wears petticoats down to his toes like a h'ttle girl, 
according to the well-known group by Vandyck, though 
he must have been quite six years old. There are two 
baby portraits of children unknown, attributed to Milani, 
which appear to represent babies from eighteen months 
to two years old. Both are dressed in long frocks with 
little caps on their heads ; one grasps a rattle, the 
other a coral and bells. These now hang in Kensington 
Palace. If by Milani, they must be of the seventeenth 
century; but they have the air of being considerably 
older — possibly of the time of Holbein. 

To return to the infant Saxons ; they, in the earliest 
time^ probably wore but little, their swaddling clothes 
being discarded, for Tacitus says, " In every house you 
may see little boys, sons of lords or peasants, equally 
ill-clad, lying about or playing among the cattle." They 
were early encouraged to run, jump, wrestle, climb, or 
swim, and tradition says that the first morsel of solid 
food was put into the boy's mouth on the point of his 
father's sword that he might be a valiant warrior and 
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die on the field of battle. The mother then, and for 
long after, always suckled her infant ; and failing the 
mother, a foster-mother would be resorted to. Patent 
foods were unknown, and bringing up by hand only 
tried in cases of dire necessity. When the child was 
weaned, it would be fed with spoon or pap-boat. The 
earliest mention of a sucking-bottle is in the seventeenth 
century, when one was tried to feed Master Marmaduke 
Rawdon, he having severely burnt his mouth by playing 
with fireworks. Ancient silver pap-boats have come 
down in many families, some probably far earlier than 
the historic one at South Kensington, out of which 
Oliver Cromwell is supposed to have been fed. 

The babies were certainly washed, and washed by a 
fire, in very early days. How else could the fairy-wife 
have insisted that clean water and towels be left by the 
fire for her to come and wash her own imp-baby, 
according to the old legend ? Dressed in front of a 
good fire too, probably, for in one of the old Breviaries 
of Health that were almost as popular as the Books of 
Nurture, the importance of dressing as well as undresg- 
iog by a good fire, and warming the clothes before they 
were put on, is strongly insisted on. In a most com- 
fortable picture of a lady's bedchamber, from a Harleian 
manascript of the middle of the fifteenth century, 
we see a nurse dressing a baby in front of a blazing 
wood fire. 

The nurse so often figures in old tales and ballads, 
she must be as old as civilization — or older — with her 

tes, her marvellous stories, her physic of 
I 
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simples ; her skill in charms and magic too, which may 
now be counted to her for ignorance rather than for 
teaming. She very often began as foster-mother, as the 
many tales of infants changed at nurse may testify, and 
in many cases brought up the child at her own home, 
amongst her own little ones ; but in earliest times would 
be more often a member of the castle household, the 
wife, maybe, of some retainer, or widow of one who had 
lost his life in his lord's service. In royal households, 
or those of the higher nobility, she would usually be 
a gentlewoman of some position. Frequently she 
developed into a kind of chaperon to the girls — in 
which capacity she was not always a success — like 
Juliet's nurse or the "ancient gentlewoman " who did 
such dis-service to poor Venetia Stanley, Sir Kenelm 
Digby's sweetheart, whose orphanhood she mothered. 
She might be a strict disciplinarian and earliest in- 
structor in manners and morals, but her discretion was 
not invariably to be relied on — at least, as her nurseling 
grew up ; her experience with the babies and their 
ailments was, at the worst, equal to that of their 
mothers. The bringing up of children in those early 
days was, in any case, a curious mixture of wisdom and 
ignorance, of sound common sense and superstition. 

At seven years old the little boys were usually with- 
drawn from her charge, for fear of too much "dallying 
and fond cokkering," but over the girls her sway would 
extend until their marriage — sometimes was carried to 
the second generation, as in the case of the delightful 
Nan Fudd of the Vermy Letters, who not only brought 
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up the eleven children of Sir Edmund and Dame 
Margery, but those of their eldest son Ralph and his 
youthful wife, hardly more than a child herself when 
bad — and lost — her first two babies. When the 
lung couple were in exile in France their second boy 
was lef^ in Nan's charge, his grandparents being dead ; 
but with this little fellow Nan was not always judicious, 
since he grew up with crooked legs, though otherwise a 
fine child, and his mother, when she visited him, attri- 
buted it to his keeping "a very ill diet," being allowed 
to eat anything he had a miud to. Nurse had, however, 
taught him to sing prettily, and his mother declared 
fcim to be "an extreme witty child." Spite of this 
early spoiling, he was a very good boy, as was testified 
by another nurse who had charge of him in France, and 
wrote to his father: "Mr. John hath keept his clothes 
{d such good order, 1 have not had to buy anything 
for him : next week I will send him again to school 
tiiough we are great gainers by his sober company." 
This little Master Jack must have been an example to 
his younger aunts, Molly and Betty Vemey, whom Nan 
^)oilt so outrageously that neither elder sisters nor 
sister-in-law could do anything with them. 

Likewise we may fancy that the " old Joan " who 
figures in the charming letters of Anne, Lady North, 
nay have been in that family for at least two genera- 
being the indulgent nurse of her earlier nurseling's 
children, when in their grandmother's charge. A tanta- 
Hzingly brief message, in a letter from Dorothy Osborne, 
begs that a certain " Nan " may cut a lock of Sir 
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William Temple's hair for her, suggesting that that 
grave statesman may have kept his old nurse as a pen- 
sioner in his household. It is good to see that these 
faithful women were not forgotten by their royal or 
noble nurselings. One of the first things Henry V. did 
on succeeding to the throne was to bestow a pension of 
;£'20 (equal to about ;^3oo now) on Johanna Waring, 
who had had chaise of his sickly infancy, and Henry 
VIII. did the same thing for his nurse, Anne Luke. 

We have travelled a long way from Sa.xon nurseries, 
but we may be sure the nurse was, as she has ever been, 
prime solacer of the woes of infancy, its sorrows or Its 
sicknesses ; her lap the refuge from the teasing tyranny 
of small brothers or the terrors of "Bogey"; her skill 
at the service of cuts and bruises, of broken knees or 
broken dolls. She had considerable lore in herbs and 
in domestic surgery, as well as charms at her tongue's 
end for warts, hiccups, toothaches, or earaches. There 
she sits, an antique figure, her lap the background for 
all nursery pictures, and at her feet the cradle. 

The oldest known cradles are of wood, those that 
have survived the wreck of time often of oak richly 
carved. It is, however, extremely likely that osier 
baskets were also used, especially by the peasantry ; but 
these being so perishable, would naturally disappear 
unrecorded. A very queer form of cradle seems to have 
been in use in Ireland, for Robert Boyle, in his auto- 
biography, says that he and all his brothers and sisters 
were brought up in an Irish cabin by a foster-mother, 
as the old Earl of Cork had a great idea of hardening 
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children, and were put into a kind of "pendulous 
satchel," with a slit for the child to look out of, which 
seems to have been hung up like a hammock or the 
cradle of an Indian papoose. This, no doubt, swung; 
but rockers do not seem to have been an invariable 
feature of the cradle, as in the picture of Prince Edmund, 
referred to above, there were none, but most early 
manuscripts show them. In one, given in Green's SAari 
isi/rry, a cradle by the bedside of the mother is being 
:ked by an attendant Also Smith, writing in the 
e^hteenth century, speaks of cots coming in instead of 
cradles with rockers as quite a new departure. Rock- 
ing as a method of soothing infancy is traditional and 
instinctive; it was reserved for the twentieth century to 
discover — or fancy — that it is not good for babies. And 
to the cradle belong the rocking tunes that the nurses 
to chant But before we go into the history of these 
must speak of some other bits of nursery equipment. 
The rattles depicted in the two baby portraits 
ibed above are of quite an advanced type ; but 
le form of rattle was probably in existence from the 
I have somewhere met with mention of one made 
an in6ated bladder with dried peas inside it, a primi- 
form which was no doubt found very gratifying. 
le coral would, I suppose, be later ; and I dare say 
Saxon forefathers cut their teeth upon a crust of 
always handy for the purpose. A bit of nursery 
furniture which is of considerable antiquity, though I 
cannot assert that it was known in Saxon nurseries, was 
the go-cart, a frame of wood fixed at the height of the 
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child's armpits, in which he was securely fastened, his 
feet touching the floor, but without letting the weight of 
the body rest upon them. It was furnished with little 
castors at the four corners, so that it would go easily, 
and in this the child learned to walk without risk of 
bandy legs. A contrivance which kept it from straying, 
and perhaps saved a fall, but gave no support, was a 
band passed round its waist, or rather just under its 
arms, with long ribbons like toy reins, held by the nurse. 
A crimson pair, embroidered by Mary Queen of Scots 
for her little son, was exhibited amongst the Stuart 
relics shown in London some few years ago. 

A very curious device, mentioned in Smith's Book 
for a Rainy Day, as of antiquity in his time, was 
called a black pudding. It was a round, thickly wadded 
cap of black velvet, put upon the child's head when he 
began to go alone to save it from bumps in falling. 
An ingenious method of carrying children, when there 
was more than one unable to walk, was a long double 
pannier, shaped like a canoe, holding a child at each 
end, and carried by a handle in the middle. This is 
depicted in Green's Short History ; it must have been 
a great boon to the wayfaring class, which was in the 
Middle Ages so numerous. 

At seven years old little boys left the nursery ; they 
then wore tunics to the knee, with long hose, sometimes 
only shoes and bare legs, or, in some cases, leg-bands 
wound round, such as our soldiers used in South Africa. 
A short, full mantle was often worn, fastened on the 
shoulder with a gold brooch or clasp. At a little later 
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age the tunic is shorter, and breeches are added. The 
cap, setting close to the head, with a little peak at the 
top shaped like a cockscomb, was usually of leather, 
sometimes of velvet, and occasionally for winter has an 
edging of fur. Shepherd boys or other peasants are 
depicted with longer tunics and a hood ; the cap seems 
to belong to the page, or at least to the boy of the 
upper class. The hair was worn to the poll, and cut 
straight across the forehead. The little girls were not 
so fortunate, as they never got out of their long petti- 
coats ; their dress was that of their mothers in miniature. 
A little Saxon princess is seen in a long train, lined 
with ermine, with hanging sleeves, and a little flat cap 
on her head. The hair usually hung down until marriage, 
cither in two long plaits or combed straight down each 
side. The hanging sleeves must have been as tiresome 
for a game of play as the train ; however, as little girls 
certainly did play, these garments may only have been 
donned for occasions of ceremony, and some useful 
smock or overall worn in the nursery. This kind of 
costume, with slight modifications, seems to have been 
worn from the earliest days of a civilization sufficient 
for the production of illuminated manuscripts down to 
comparatively modem times — say the middle of the 
levcnteenth century. 

If we want to form a mental picture of these children 
of old, I think we may conclude they were not unlike 
the children of to-day, probably even fairer before the 

admixture of Norman blood, with the same golden curls 

^■tpd fresh pink cheeks that the child-lover delights in 
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now. For in the well-known story of the sending of 
the English Mission, Pope Gregory is represented as 
being struck with the fairness of the little Saxon 
children in the slave-market, and being told they were 
Angles from the kingdom of JEliA, answered, ^Not 
Angles, but angels, and they shall be taught to sing 
Alleluia." 



CHAPTER 11 

NURSERY LORE 

THEN the small mind began to awake, the 
small character to unfold, the nurse was the 
6rst person to develop the dawning intelli- 
gence. She was the prime repository of the legendary 
tales, the ballads, the rhymes which the babe sucked io 
in his cradle before he could speak. It was the nurse 
quite as much as the minstrel who handed dowu these 
things from no man can say how far back with marvel- 
lously little change ; for what we listen to in infancy 
takes firmer root in the memory than any later lore, 
and children are such conservatives, they are the last 
to permit any liberties to be taken with the stories they 
are used to. Let the teller of tales in the nursery 
attempt to embroider with any flowers of fancy of his 
own, and he is sure to be pulled up with, " No, no, that 
isn't the way it goes." At his peril let him vary a 
phrase. So we get even now the same old tales. 

Doubtful as we may be as to the antiquity of the 
rattle, the go-cart, or the black pudding, about that of 
the old lullabies to which the children listened there 
is DO doubt at all. Of some of them we may say with 
certainty that they were sung to Saxon babies, for this 
—leasoD, that they are found by those who have made 
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study of such things in old Swedish, Danish, or German 
form, and as these peoples are of like ancestry with 
ourselves, the natural inference is that the Saxons 
brought them over. Among .these are " Lady-bird, 
lady-bird, fly away home!" and the story of the old 
wife and her piggy Fick, which runs, " There was once 
upon a time an old woman who had a little pig hight 
Fick, who would never go home in the evening. So 
the old woman said to her stick, ' Stick, beat Fick, I 
say. Piggy will not go home to-day I ' " A chant that 
may have been found efficacious with a recalcitrant 
infant who would not be put to bed. Of like antiquity 
is the rhyme of " Humpty-Dumpty," which is found 
in Danish in a version which is thus translated by 
Mr. Halliwell Phillips, from whose book on Nursery 
Rhymes these notes are taken — 

" UUe Tnllc ky on a shelf, 
Lille Trille thence pitched himself; 
Not all the men in our land, I ken, 
Can put Lille Trille together again." 

Other versions are quoted from the Swedish. 

As ancient as any of these are the old lullabies ; as 
old as the hills many of them seem, Patient Grizzel 
dandles her babe to the monotonous chant — 

" >IuEh, hush, hash J 
And 1 dance mine own child, 
And 1 dutcc mine own child ; 
Hush, hush, hush 1 " 

" Hush-a-bye, baby, upon the tree-top" is believed, 
according to the same authority, to be of later date 
than — 
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•• Rock-a-bjre, baby, ihy cradle is green, 
Fathei's ■ nobleman, mother's a. queen." 

But he cannot tell, nor, I suppose, can any one, the 
origin of the latter, nor to what queen's child it first 
was sung. The soothing and drowsy rhythm of " Ding, 
dong, bell ; Pussy's in the well," suit it admirably for 
putting a baby to sleep. Its antiquity is considerable ; 
it can be traced as far back as the reign of Elizabeth, 
for the first line is quoted both in the Merc/ianl of 
Venice and in the Tempest, and that usually implies that 
the lines were already old and familiar. The age of 
■ Handy Spandy Jack a Dandy " who " loved plumcake 
and sugar-candy" is at least as well established. Lear's 
Fool alludes to it, and it is mentioned in one of Florio's 
collections of words or ancient sayings, which were 
published towards the end of the sixteenth century. If 
has been used in nurseries up to this day for giving 
children shares of some dainty, making them choose 
witbont seeing, so that there might be no unfairness — 
a thing which the child instinctively resents. The two 
apples or pieces of cake, or whatever it might be, were 
quickly passed from the right hand to the left behind 
the back while the rhyme was said, ending up with 
" Which good hand will you have ? " 

The dandling songs, or those for riding the child 
upon the knee or foot, are many. It might be tossed 
up and down upon the arm to — 
" Here we go np, np, up 1 

Here we go down, down, down; I 
Here we go bickwards and forwudt. 
And here we go roand, round, ronndy \ " 
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Or tipped backwards by its arms to the tune of " Titty 
cum Tawty, the duck's in the wawty," or " See-saw, 
Margery Daw," " Ride a cock-horse to Banbury 
Cross," "To Market, to Market to buy a plum bun," 
and "Johnny shall have new bonnet, and Johnny shall 
go to the fair," were all used as riding ditties, the child 
being perched astride the leg, which was swung up and 
down, faster and higher, to suit the words. To Market 
is certainly very ancient ; a version is quoted as a great 
antiquity in a curious ballad written in 172a The 
oldest version runs — 

" To market ride the gentlemen, 
So do wc, so do we 1 
Then coincB the country clown 
Hobble-de-gee, hobble -de-gee ! 

" Fiiit go the ladies, mim, mtm, mim ; 
Next come the gentlemen, trim, trim, trim I 
Last come the country downi, gallop-a-lrot !" 

The more familiar version begins, " This is the way the 
ladies ride ; tre, tre, tree I tre, tre, tree I " "I had a 
little pony, and called it dapple-grey " may have been 
used in the same way. 

The game of Bo-peep is, as Mr. Halliwell Phillips 
says, probably as old as the race, hiding and peeping 
at a baby to teach it to recognize mother or nurse, but 
how it became connected with sheep and the loss of 
their tails is shrouded in mystery. There is a reference 
to it in a very old manuscript in the library of Corpus 
Christi, Cambridge ; it runs — 

" Halfe England ys nowght now but sbcpe, 
Id c*eiy cumei ihty play Iwc-pcpc" 
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One of the pathetic 



This, too, comes into King Lmr. 
speeches of the Fool is — 

»" Then they for sudden joy did weep, 
And I foi sorrow sung, 
That such a king should play Bo-peep, 
And go the fools among." 

Little Boy Blue and Baa, baa, Black Sheep are also 
traditional. 

Then we have the venerable rhymes by which the 
babies learned to know their fingers from their toes. 
"This little pig went to market" is the one that has 
survived in most nurseries, but there is another quite 
as old, and less familiar— 



' ' Lei us go to the wood,' says this pig. 
' What to do there?' says that pig, 
' To look for my miLmmy,' says this pig. 
' What to do wilh het P ' says that pig. 
' To tuss her, to kiis her, lo kiss her 1 ' says this pig." 



I The names of the toes were Harry Whistle, Tommy 
Thistle. Harry Whible, Tommy Thible, and little Oker 
BcU. The fingers, too, all had their nursery names : 
Tom Thumbkin, Bess Bumpkin, Bill Winkin, Long 
Linkin, and Little Dick. But grown-up people as well 
as children had their names for the fingers. In very 
old works they are called thumb, toucher, longman, 
leche-man, little-man ; leche, because the third finger 
was always used by the apothecary to taste his mix- 
tures. Several face rhymes are given by Phillips ; some 
were quoted in Home Life under tlie Stuarfs. Here is 
another, which cannot be more than eight hundred 
^years old, as earlier than that mayors were not — 
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"Here sits Ihe Lord Mayor {fercheatfi ; 
ileic sits his two men [ryts) ; 

" Here sits the cocV {pg'^ c/ieit) ; 

And here <dt£ the hen (UJi chtit) ; 
Here sit the little chickens (A> e/ncsc) ; 
And here (he)' can in [maulh). 
" Chinchopper, chinchopper, 
Chinchopper, chin I " 

For putting on the first pair of shoes was " Shoe the 
horse and shoe the mare," accompanied with a slap on 
the sole of the little foot For consolation in the 
tumbles that were not infrequent when the go-cart was 
dispensed with, and the first unsupported footsteps 
attempted, there was Jack and Jill, equally suitable for 
the tumble of a bigger child downstairs. 

In the lap of some good woman, dandled up and 
down, or lying in the carved wooden cradle with deep 
rockers, gently swayed by the motion of her foot, the 
babies would make their first acquaintance with the 
world of fable. Perhaps it was The Babes in t/te Wood, 
an o'er-true tale, for it is believed to have been founded 
on a real event, though fancy ended it with the covering 
of the little bodies with leaves by Robin Redbreast 
However, the veracity of the story had little to do with 
its charm for children. The honour in which Cock- 
Robin has always been held goes very far back ; nursery 
lore is full of his praise from this tale of his deed of 
pity down to WJto killed Cock Robin ? A saying 
was current with children, " The robin and the wren 
are God Almighty's cock and hen," and the little 
friendly bird with his red waistcoat and his bright black 
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ey^s, so tame that he would hop into the nursery for 
crumbs, has ever been beloved of the children. A 
sleepy little rhyme about him may have been used as 
a lullaby — 

" Utile Robin Redbreast 
Sat upon a rail. 
Niddle noddle weol his head, 
WflgEle waggle went his tail." 

Another better-known Robin song is — 



I 



"Thenoitb wind dolb blow 
And we shall have snow, 
And what will the robin do then. 
Poor thing? 

" He will sleep in the barn 
To keep himself warm. 
And hide his bead iindet his wing. 
Pool thing ! " 



Perhaps the favourite may have been the story of 
the teeny-tiny woman who lived in a teeny-tiny house, 
and put on her teeny-tiny bonnet to go for a teeny-tiny 
walk. Very little children like these repetitions, and 
will follow with breathless attention to the appalling 
growl at the end of "Give me my bone I" They 
generally enjoy, too, such oddities as The Cat and the 
Mouse, a cumulative story after the manner of The 
House thai Jack built. This last is of an antiquity that 
reaches far beyond our own country. The original is 
found in the Chaldean language, in an ancient Hebrew 
manuscript, and begins, "A kid, a kid my father bought 
for two pieces of money." When our own version found 
. its way to England it is impossible to say : perhaps the 
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Crusaders may have brought it, as they did so many 
other things and fashions from the East. There is an 
old thing of the same class belonging to the reign of 
Richard II., beginning, "John Ball shot them all." 
Another, less familiar than The House that Jack built, is, 
" I sell you the key of the King's garden : I sell you the 
string that ties the key of the King's garden : I sell you 
the rat that gnawed the string, etc., and the cat that eat 
the rat that gnawed the string," and so forth through a 
long succession, a good exercise in memory for the 
little ones who were beginning to learn by heart. A 
similar one, whether imitation or traditional I cannot 
tell, was included in a delightful child's book of fifty or 
sixty years ago, called The Charm. It was about a 
sausage, a mouse, and a dried pea. 

An ancient forbear of Miss Peck, a favourite of about 
the same date, was Chicken -He ken, who went to walk 
in the wood one day when an acorn fell upon her poor 
bald pate, so she started off to London to tell the king 
that the skies were falling. She was joined in succes- 
sion by Hen-len, Duck-luck, Drake-lake, Goose-loose, 
Gander-lander, and Turkey-lurkey ; only, unfortunately, 
the party was joined by Fox-lox, who kindly offered to 
show them the way, in consequence of which they never 
reached the palace, and the king never learned the 
remarkable fact that the skies were falling. This is the 
kind of humour that appeals to small children ; they 
think it very funny, and will laugh aloud at it, whereas 
the jokes and chaff of their elders leave them perfectly 
solemn. "Little Mary Ester, who sat upon a tester" 
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(probably a tester bed or canopied sofa), with her suc- 
cessor, "Little Miss Muffet, who sat on a tuffet," and 
who were both alarmed by a spider, also seem to them 
exquisitely comic. So, too, does the man who "jumped 
into a quickset hedge and scratched out both his eyes." 
" Tom, Tom, the Piper's son " is another jest they can 
enter into. Mirth is invariably provoked when — 

"The pig was eat, and Tom was beat. 
And Tom lan squealing down the street." 

At the same time, even more than funny things, 
children relish tales about grown-up people. I can 
remember my own delight in an old song an old-time 
nurse used to sing -to me about Ricltard of Taunton 
Dene. In an earlier version he figures as Richard of 
Dalton Dale; but the story is the same. His wooing 
pleased me far better than the doings of any good little 
Tommies or Marias. It relates how Richard donned his 
" roast-beef clothes " — delightful expression for Sunday 
best — and went courting the parson's daughter, Mistress 
Jane. His wooing did not speed, however, for when he 

I informed her, "I addle my ninepence every day," she 
turned on him with — 
The other suitors who stood round laughed him to 
scorn, and he was obliged to beat an ignominious 
retreat. 

These little folk, who were to be married so early, 
were soon introduced to songs of courtship. Long 
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before A Frog he -would a-wooing go there was Here 
comes a Lusty Wooer, and — 

" ' Where have yoa been alj (he day. 
My boy Willy?' 

' I've been all the day 

Couiting of a tady gay, 

But, oh, sbe'^ loD young 

To be taken ftoni her matnmy.' " 

Then there was the "Httle man who wooed a little 
maid," and "Curly locks, curly locks! wilt thou be 
mine f " I wonder if Kenelm Digby had any of these 
on his tongue when, at four years old, he made love to 
the lovely little Venetia Stanley, who was six. 

Little children began to learn their letters very 
early, and in the nursery acquaintance was first made 
with the A, B, C, in the form of A — Apple-pie, which 
being quoted in the seventeenth century as an almost 
obsolete antiquity, goes back, we may take it, pretty far. 
Its successor, A was an Archer and shot at a frog, 
seems to have been coming into fashion in that century, 
as it is included in several little books published then. 
The three last letters of this are rather fascinating — 

" X WEU Xpcnsive, and so became poor : 
Y was a youth who did not love school ; 
Z wu a Zany, a silly old fool," 

The teacher would be at pains to point out that this 
last line was the direct consequence of the preceding. 
If the spelling does not quite meet our modern notions 
of orthography, it was at least an improvement on the 
earlier method of evading the difficulty by lumping 
together X, V, Z, and Amper's and or &, as the old 
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1 did. The Horn-book, so far as can be traced, 

did not come into existence until after the invention of 

printing. A large volume — a very interesting one too 

L< — ^has been written by Andrew Tuer on its history and 

(.'developments. SufRce it here to say that to avoid the 

■risk of tearing in days when books could not easily be 

placed, it was the custom by the middle of the fifteenth 

xntury to paste the alphabet, in black-letter and Roman, 

lumerals, the Ave and Paternoster, upon an oblong 

piece of wood, covered with a sheet of thin horn, through 

nrhtch the lettering could be plainly seen. This was 

ouad round with brass to make it strong, and had a 

xiodea bartdle like a battledore, with a hole for a piece 

f string, to tie it round the child's neck or to his waist, 

lat he might not lose it. The alphabet had a little 

; at the beginning and end, and some early hom- 

toks have the rhyme — 

" Chriales Cro5S be my speed c 
In all vedue lo proceed e." 

From this children often called it their criss-cross 

Some, made for the children of the well-to-do, 

kad beautifully embossed and gilded leather backs with 

picture, sometimes of the reigning monarch on a 

Irancing steed. Very, very few have come down. 

Tien done with, they were no doubt cast aside by the 

lild as of no account. The prices they fetch in these 

days are enormous. 

It was at the nurse's knee that the horn-book was 
-£rst conned, for children began to learn their letters at 
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two years old, and one educational expert recommends 
that they be taught to read at the same time as to 
speak. It was not until late in the sixteenth century 
that they had blocks to play with with letters upon 
them, for these were the invention of a certain Sir Hugh 
Plat, who seems to have been a kind of Mrs. Beeton, for 
his Jewell House of Art and Nature is quite an Enquire 
Within, affording instruction on anything from the 
making of pot-pourri to devising a perspective glass to 
see what cards your adversary held, from curing a 
smoky chimney to teaching children their A, B, C. His 
idea was that playing with these dice, as he called them, 
the little ones would learn their letters " by way of sport 
and pastime." 

Counting was taught by "One, two, buckle my 
shoe," as well as by the instinctive pastime of counting 
one's fingers and toes, A very curious device for 
teaching children numbers, which was still used in 
nurseries in the last century, is said by some to be of 
great antiquity ; this was a wooden frame, the size of 
a slate, with wires fixed across it, on which were loosely 
strung beads in tens of different colours. This impresses 
a decimal reckoning vividly on the child's mind. 

Nan Fudd, as we learn from the Verney Letters, 
had not only to hear little Betty her book, but also to 
teach her her work, and this was a very elaborate 
business, done on a sampler of fine canvas in delicate 
cross-stitch, to be followed up by many more difficult 
stitches as the little fingers grew more expert in wield- 
ing the needle. This would be occasionally varied by 
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semng a long white seam. Often the seam was be- 
guiled by song or story. Singing was one of the 
earliest things taught ; little Jack Verney was not the 
only one who learned to sing prettily at three years old, 
for writers of far older date urge singing as a most 
healthful and cheerful thing for children to practise. 

To name half the songs the old-time children loved 
would swell this chapter to too great length. I think 
we may be sure that Tom, lie was a Piper's Son was an 
old favourite, for part of it comes into Jockey's Lamenta- 
tiffft in a curious old book called Pills to Purge Melatt- 
c/ioly. This is not that hero who " ran squealing down 
the street " after the theft of a pig, but one whose story 
recalls that of Orpheus, for none who heard him could 
keep still. '■ Pigs on their hind legs would after him 
prance," Dolly upset her milk-pail, for the cow would 
start frisking when she Heard, and Dame Trot, who was 
impelled to attempt a jig, threw down her basket and 
broke all her eggs. The long tale is almost forgotten 
^HDW, but one verse lingers still in the memory — 



" But all the tune that he coald play 
Was 'Owei the hills and fet away ;' 
Over the hills and a gttal way off. 
And the wind will blow yoot top-knot off." 



Of greater antiquity, and of a very different type, 
was Old King Cole. This cheerful old person legend 
relates to have been a British king or tribal head In 
the third century, whose daughter Helena married the 
Emperor Constantine, according to the chronicle of 
Robert of Gloucester. There was an old earthwork at 
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Colchester traditionally called King Cole's kitchen. 
Quite possibly the rhyme may be older than the 
chronicle. 

Songs of Arthur's court were early current, and 
songs of Robin Hood and the greenwood were always 
popular. One of the prettiest, as well as earliest, 



" Robin Hood, Robin Hood is in the micklc wood ! 
Little John, Little John, he to the town is goae. 

"Robin Hood, Robin Hood is lelling his beads 
All in ibe greenwood among the green weeds. 



Possibly " ' I'll go to the wood,' says Richard to Robin," 
may belong to these, but in an old book of nursery 
songs, published by Darton and Clarke early in the 
last century, is reckoned with those belonging to Robin 
Goodfellow, The same collection puts Puck's song 
from A Midsummer-Nighfs Dream as though it were 
traditional, calling it Robin Goodfellow's, and also the 
" Ho, ho, ho 1 " song. This may well be, as Shakespeare 
took his materia! wherever he found it, though I find 
no mention of the source in Gotlancz's edition. 

Another favourite ditty was " Three children, sliding 
on the ice, all on a summer's day." This Mrs. Earle, in 
her book on Child-Life in Colonial Days, ascribes con- 
fidently to Goldsmith; but, on the authority of Halli- 
well Phillips, it appears in a collection, printed in 1652, 
called Ckoyce Poetns, and was probably not new then. 
We may, therefore, take leave to doubt her assertion 
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that he was the real author of Goody Two-sJwes. 
Charles Lamb evidently did not think so; but he was 
the re-tellerofmany anold tale, which, being unfathered, 
he did not think it necessary to disclaim, unless as, in 
a joking way, when he said the manuscript of Goody 
was in the Vatican with drawings by Michael Angelo! 
He wrote numbers of these tales for Newberry, to whose 
little books we shall come later on. 

Two very old songs are T/ie Six Horses and Sin^ 
a Song of Sixpence. The former is supposed to belong 
to the time of the Jack Straw rebellion in the reign of 
Richard II., but I would suggest with all humility that 
it may be of still greater antiquity, and being caught 
up as a chorus by the rebels, they may have named 
their leader from it, rather than the song from him. 
The refrain lends itself well to a marching song — 

»" With « whim, wham, whommy lo 1 Jack Straw blatey, boys I 
Whimmy lo ! whommy lo t Wob, wob, wob I " 

The Song of Sixpence finds mention in a play by 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and is also alluded to in 
Txvelftk Night. The line, "When the pie was opened 
the birds began to sing," alludes to a real practical joke, 
for in Eptilarius ; or, the Italian Banquet, is a device how 
to introduce live birds into a pie for a jest. They must 
have been less astonishing to the guests than the dwarf, 
Sir Geoffrey Hudson, who was similarly " baked in a 
pie." Other very old songs are The Misty Motsty 
Mffrning, The Carrion Crow, and Kitty Alone, The 
■ •ong about the fox, which begins — 
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" The (ox jumped up on a moonlight nighl, 
The slars tbey were Bhinbg, and all Ihings biiehl," 

is found in a fifteenth-century manuscript, and TAe 
While Dove sat on the Castle Wall is out of a black- 
letter play of the same century. 

Riddles, too, were held in high honour in the 
nursery, and were considered a valuable sharpener of 
young wits. The Jester, or Fool, who was a regular 
functionary of all great houses in the olden time, had 
always a store of them at his tongue's end, and a very 
popular collection was printed in 1511 by Wynkyn de 
Worde in black-letter, under the title of Demaundes 
Joyeuses. Some of the children's favourites were very 
simple, such as " There was a little green house, and 
inside it a little brown house, and inside that a little 
yellow house, and inside that a little white house," the 
answer being " A walnut" Another of the same sort 
was " A house full, a yard full, and ye cannot catch a 
bowl full " — " Smoke." For the going out of a candle- 



Together with such lore the nurse would have a 
store of charms. " Robert Rowley rolled a round roll 
round" was considered a specific for hiccups; and for 
stammering children and such as spoke in too great a 
hurry, "Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled pepper," 
or " When a twister a-twisting will twist him a twist," 
must have been a sovereign remedy. While for little 
lispers, " SwEui swam over the sea, swim, swan, swim," 
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might be tried, though whether it would succeed or 
only increase the mischief may be questioned. 

When the children were put to bed, they doubtless 
said their Paternoster and Hail Mary 1 at the nurse's 
knee, and not improbably added the traditional charm 
which lingers yet — 

" Four comers to my bed, 
Four u^els round my head, 
One lo watch md two to pray, 
And one to bcai my soul away." 

" Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John " probably crept in 
later as a corruption, the four evangelists conveniently 
matching the four bed-posts. 

As the little ones dropped asleep, we may picture 
them peeping, half frightened from their cribs, to see if 
the fairy-wife had brought her baby to wash in the 
bowl of clean water nurse had carefully set, and dry it 
on the clean towel left hanging over the airing horse by 
the fire ; for if these preparations were not made, there 
was no telling, nurse averred, what mischief the fairies 
might not do in the nursery before morning. But the 
little eyes were always closed before the fairy-wife came, 
for she was as hard to catch sight of as Santa Claus 
UmselC 




CHAPTER III 
THE CHURCH AND THE CHILDREN 

DIM tradition points to the Druids as the pioneers 
of education in these islands, but whether, as 
Traill asserts/in his Social England, only those 
children who were intended for the priesthood were 
placed in their hands, or, as some other writers have 
thought, alt British children were taught by them to 
sing, dance, and recite hymns by heart, remains obscure. 
More certain is it that the Roman Provincials would 
introduce schools, as they did all other customs of 
civilization ; but these, of course, were swept away by 
the Saxon invasion, together with the settlements of the 
early British Church. Until Christianity came in again 
there is no record that any but the parents concerned 
themselves for the young children. The religion of 
Christ, with its devotion to the Mother and the Divine 
Child, put childhood on a higher level of importance, 
and the new preachers, mindful of the command " Feed 
My lambs," quickly opened schools for the little ones. 
The Mission of Augustine established itself in Canter- 
bury in 595, and soon a school arose there. In 6S8, 
under Archbishop Theodore, one appears in full activity, 
in which the good Archbishop himself, with the Abbot 
Adrian, did not disdain to teach. 
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Here, for about four centuries, the little Saxons were 
studying the seven liberal arts : the Trivium, consisting 
of grammar (which included reading and writing), 
Ic^fc, and rhetoric ; the Quadrivium, comprising music, 
arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy. For little children 
the primary instruction was in music and getting by 
rote simple religious lessons and portions of the Church 
service. In those early days reading almost of necessity 
involved learning by heart, for books were so scarce and 
precious, they would hardly be trusted in the hands of 
young children ; the master wrote words and sentences 
on a board in sight of the class, and the pupils had 
either to commit them to memory, or if they had 
mastered the art of writing, to write them on their 
tabulse or slates. These tabuls were probably of wax, 
like those used by the Romans. Mrs. Field, in The 
Child and his Book, says " or slates ; " but another 
authority, Mrs, Earle, in Child-Life in Colonial Days, 
asserts that the use of slates for writing was not known 
until 1737. 

Quite little children learned to recite the Psalms in 
Latin, and to chant the Gloria in Excelsis, the Nicene 
Creed and the Paternoster, both in Latin and, it is 
believed, in Greek, Mr, de Montmorency, who has 
written much on this subject, says, in a valuable Note 
from which he kindly allows me to quote; "An 
examination of the early Saxon Psalters and Anti- 
phonals, shows us that Greek was in use. Indeed, we 
also find the Gloria, the Litany of the Saints, the 
Apostles' Creed, and the Sanctus, In their Greek dress 
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in some early Saxon Service-books. The children in 
the monasteries must have sung from these, and so 
we have an early and learned beginning of child-life in 
England." 

It is often supposed that because the accomplish- 
ments of reading and writing were scarce amongst 
grown folk, except in monasteries, that the laity re- 
ceived little or no education, but this was not so; the 
notion arose from our having come to associate the idea 
of education exclusively with books since the invention 
of printing. All classes, however, attended school, the 
first reading lessons being the Paternoster, Ave, and 
Credo, all which they got by heart, and besides, 
committed to memory a considerable amount of Latin, 
as well as of their mother-tongue. But it may be well 
understood that unless, showing a distinct vocation or 
a leaning towards letters, they embraced the monastic 
life, they would very soon, in the dearth of books, in a 
life spent in camp, in the workshop, or at the plough, 
forget how to read ; for, of course, precious manuscripts 
were hardly to be found except in the cloister or in 
rich men's houses. What they had by heart, however, 
would rarely be lost. 

In later days a petition was addressed to King 
Richard II., demanding that villeins be restrained from 
sending their children to school, because the ambition 
to rise in life by becoming a "clerk" was taking so 
many workers from the land ; but the request was 
refused, and, further, in 1406, a new enactment was 
made that every villein should have the right to send 
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either son or daughter to school if he pleased, showing 
that girls shared the advantages of education equally 
with boys. Parents, however, did not always please. 
Then, as now, eagerness for the earnings of the child 
would obscure the desirability of scholarship for him, 
and he was too often put to the plough before he had 
mastered more than the rudiments of learning. 

The village children had to be day scholars perforce, 
because without a licence the child of neif or villein 
might not leave the land, as it would have been an 
infringement of the rights of the Lord of the Manor : 
permission was granted in certain cases. On the other 
hand, Mr. de Montmorency's researches seem to show 
that in many Manors, before the statute of 1406, the 
Lord of the Manor had it in his power to deprive the 
children of his serfs of education altogether ; this, how- 
ever, cannot have been universal, or there would have 
been no occasion for the petition to King Richard, 
which indirectly led to that statute. 

The Church from the first championed the children 
in this matter. As early as 747 the English Provincial 
Synod at Cloves-Hoo enacted in its Seventh Canon 
that " Bishops, Abbots, and Abbesses do by all means 
take care and diligently provide that their families 
(i>. households) do incessantly apply their minds to 
reading, and that it may be made known by the voices 
of many to the gaining of souls and to the praise of the 
Eternal King. For it is sad to say how few nowadays 
do heartily love and labour for sacred knowledge, and 
B wilting to take any pains in learning ; but they are 
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from their youth up rather employed in diverse vanities 
and the affectation of vain glory ; and they rather 
pursue the amusements of this present unstable life 
than the arduous study of Holy Scripture. Therefore 
let tlie boys be confined and trained up in schools, to 
the law of sacred knowledge, that being by this means 
well learned, they may become in all respects useful to 
the Church of God. And let not the rectors be so 
greedy of the worldly labours of the boys as to render 
the House of God vile for want of spiritual advance- 
ment." 

This is quoted from the same Note referred to 
above, and the writer goes on to point out that it 
indicates that boys were early put to work at trades or 
in the fields. In a later Canon, dated 926, the priest is 
directed " diligently to instruct the youth and dispose 
them to trades." There is rather a severe tone about 
the children inclining to pursue the amusements of this 
present unstable life, and evidently the parents were 
not the only ones who set them early to work. 

These enactments seem to refer chiefly to boarding 
schools, but the monasteries took day pupils as well, the 
children of the villeins attending day by day ; but these, 
in cases where they were attached to the monastic 
lands, would all be regarded as forming part of the 
" family " or household of the monastery. 

We gain a curiously vivid glimpse of child life at 
one of these schools in The Prioress's Tale from Chau- 
cer's Canterbury Pilgrims. This, of course, was written 
some centuries later ; but I think we may take it that 
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these monastic or song schools went on with but little 
modification from the time they were instituted till the 
invention of printing brought about quite other con- 
ditions. Moreover, though the Prioress places the scene 
of her tale in a foreign land, exactly the same story 
b told of the martyrdom of the eight-year-old St Hugh 
of Lincoln in the year 1255- We see the little chorister 
trotting home beside a bigger companion, and begging 
to be taught the Latin chant he loved so well but was 
thought too little to learn, the Alma Redemptoris, 
which he had picked up and tried to sing by rote 
without understanding it The elder lad explains it as 
well as he is able, saying, " I leme song, I can but 
smal grammar." The little one masters it quickly in 
bis zeal, and sings it twice a day as he goes to and fro 
the school. The way leads by the Jewry, and as he 
passes the wicked Jews, hearing the pious chant, seize 
the child and cut the little tender throat ; and after he 
is dead, a miraculous voice continues the song. 

During the time — a golden time for scholarship in 
England — when Bede was teaching school at Jarrow, 
and Aldhelm at Malmesbury, and at Canterbury the 
school of Theodore was flourishing, many books were 
written for the instruction of youth. One of the earliest 
that has come down to us is that composed by Aldhelm 
for his pupils. It was in the form of a dialogue in Latm 
between Discipulos and M agister ; something in the 
style of the catechisms on common things familiar to 
our own youth, only that the child asks, the teacher 

wers, the questions. It includes riddles and puzzles 
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in Latin hexameters ; riddles being held in esteem in 
early days, less as a mere pastime than as a valuable 
sharpener of the intellect. An old riddle-book is 
described on its title-page as " no less useful than 
behoveful for any yonge man or child, to know if he be 
quick-witted or no." 

The Exeter Book, another very ancient lesson-book, 
contains a father's instructions on behaviour addressed 
to his son. Bede also wrote handbooks for his boys 
besides his great work on Ecclesiastical History : one 
wjis on natural science, De Natura Rerum, another 
was a text-book from Donatus, whose grammar was the 
earliest studied. This latter used to be spoken of 
familiarly by the boy as " his Donet " in the same way 
as the child would call his horn-book " his Absey-book." 
The Donet, however, could hardly have been within the 
reach of the poorer scholars, for so late as 1447 a 
Donet cost a shilling, at that date a considerable sum 
of money, Alcuin, a little later, wrote questions and 
problems in arithmetic, of which a manuscript copy is 
in the British Museum. The problems are of much the 
same order as those in modern sum-books. For instance : 
"A swallow invited a snail to dinner: he lived just one 
league from the spot, and the snail travelled at the rate 
of an inch a day. How long would it be before he 
dined?" Alcuin also enumerates in a poem, among 
the subjects to be studied at school besides grammar, 
rhetoric, and poetry, " the harmony of the sky, the 
labour of the sun and moon, the five zones, the seven 
wandering planets ; the laws, rising and setting of the 
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stars, and the aerial motions of the sea ; the nature of 
man, cattle, birds, and wild beasts, with their various 
kinds and forms ; and the sacred Scriptures." In 
another place he wrote, " Despise not human sciences, 
but D3ake of them a foundation ; so teach children 
grammar and the doctrines of philosophy that, ascend- 
ing the steps of wisdom, they may reach the summit, 
which is evangelical perfection, and, while advancing in 
years, they may also increase the treasures of wisdom." 

Besides Bede's book on natural science there were 
Bestiaries, in which descriptions of all the known 
animals were quaintly mingled with fable, as of the 
dragon, the griffin, and the phcenix. In the twelfth 
century, Anselm wrote an Elucidarium, or book of 
general information, for young children, in the form of 
question and answer, not unlike Brewer's Child's Guide 
to Knowledge. In those days it appears a good deal 
more was made of general knowledge of common things 
and less of the classics than obtained later ; in fact, the 
monks looked somewhat askance on the old mytho- 
logical stories as of doubtful value for the edification of 
young children. But all things, whether logic, or the 
properties of nature, or the philosophies of the ancients, 
were brought into the service of religion. 

It is interesting, while on the subject of school-books, 
know that there exists in the British Museum a map 
made in the tenth century of much greater accuracy 
Bod containing fewer fabulous countries than many of 
later date, A Greek and Latin dictionary too, we 
!am from Mr. de Montmorency's Progress of Education 
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in England, existed as early as the seventh century. 
The Saxon School in Rome supplied professors to teach 
the learned languages in England. 

In the tenth century all this was disturbed, and in 
many parts utterly swept away, by the incursions of 
the barbarous and unlettered Danes. When Alfred 
re-established order in his kingdom he found ignorance 
prevailing throughout the land. He complains in 
despair, " There are no good readers in the whole 
kingdom!" He himself had not been taught to read 
until he was twelve years old, though he had not been 
wholly without education, for he had always listened 
eagerly to the songs of the minstrels, committing many 
to memory, and had actually learned a whole book of 
poems by heart in his fifth or sixth year. He had, 
moreover, been taken to Rome at five years old, and 
such a journey must have been an education in itself 
to an intelligent child. When he was twelve the story 
goes that his mother showed him a book of poems, 
probably illustrated, as the Saxon manuscripts often 
were, with fair colours that would take a youthful eye, 
and he coveting it, she promised it should be his when 
he could read it. He set manfully to work, and soon 
made progress with his studies, "sed proh dolor!" as 
he lamented, for lack of teachers ; but after a while 
Asser, subsequently his biographer, became his tutor. 
By Asser's advice he kept always in his bosom a hand- 
book — a commonplace book, as we should call it — in 
which he entered everything that specially struck him 
in his reading. 
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So soon as he was firmly in his seat, and had 
gathered ,up the reins of government, he began with 
, zeal to repair the ravages in education for all classes. 
I At once he set up in his palace a school for the children 
I of the nobility on the model of that which Alcuin had 
formed for Charlemagne. The germ doubtless of that 
education in the Court which plays so large a part in 
the later development of child life, for he was too wise 
a man not to perceive that the true aim of education 
is to prepare the child for his future life, so that to 
apply one procrustean system to all is to fit no one for 
anything in particular. Education, however, he wished 
to extend to all ; elementary schools, where in conse- 
quence of the Danish invasions they had been closed, 
were re-opened, and a complete system of parish schools 
set up throughout the country. The rules promulgated 
by Theodulph, Bishop of Orleans, were observed in 
England, as well as in France. " Mass priests ought 
always to have at their houses a school of disciples, 
and if any good man desires to commit his little ones 
to them for instruction, they ought gladly to receive 
them, and kindly teach them." A Saxon Canon was 
enacted to the same effect. Very precise regulations 
were also made concerning books, that they should be 
free from fault, and that the boys should be restrained 
from tearing or injuring them. 

The song school was of a higher elementary type, 
intended more especially for choristers, where they 
studied the three chief branches of their education, 
grammar, music, and " scrivenor's craft" The children 
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began to attend these schools at about seven years old, 
sometimes even earlier, for Orderic the Chronicler was 
put to Shrewsbury school when he was but 6ve, and 
learned reading, grammar, and chanting under Siward. 

There were also great episcopal schools attached 
to all Cathedrals and Collegiate Foundations. The 
important school at St Paul's probably existed, accord- 
ing to Mr. de Montmorency's Note, as early as 826. 
The centre of education had, he says, shifted from York 
to London by the end of the ninth century; but 
Winchester, the capital of Alfred's kingdom, where St, 
Swithun and Bishop Ethelwold had established an 
important monastery school, must, I think, contest the 
pre-eminence — a dignity also claimed by Canterbury 
with its ancient foundation. It was for the use of this 
Winchester school that ^Ifric, before the end of the 
tenth century, compiled a Colloquy in Latin and Anglo- 
Saxon, A transcript of this, made by a pupil, still 
exists, It is in the customary form of dialogue betiveen 
master and boys. Amongst other things the subject 
of flogging is touched on, and the boy is made to say 
he would rather be flogged and taught than suffered to 
grow up in ignorance, which reminds the reader of the 
praiseworthy sentiments put into the mouths of good 
boys in The Parents' Assistant. Some of the conversa- 
tions are on country things, and afford glimpses of the 
condition of the districts round Winchester in those 
far-off days. A shepherd discourses of wolves, some 
herdsmen of the dangers of cattle-lifters; appropriate, 
no doubt, when the Andredsweald and the forest of 
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Bcre came far up the slopes of the eastern and southern 
downs. These dialo^es on common things were very 
popular, and no doubt very useful. One was made in 
the twelfth century in Norman French by de Neckham, 
called rft- Utensilibiis. It was not unlike the Book of 
Trades in scope and design, discoursing of building, 
gardening, and various kindred topics. Something of 
the same kind was a dictionary written in the next 
century by Johannes de Garlandia, containing the 
Latin names of things in everyday use, and scraps of 
curious information. It is very interesting to find 

tion of the Antipodes — " dwellers in the other world 

hemisphere, If it be true that there be any," thus 
confirming the tradition of the discovery of the New 
World by Norsemen in the tenth century ; for this 
book, be it remembered, was written three hundred 
years before the time of Columbus. Alfred in his 
Orosius inclnded an account of the early Arctic ex- 
plorer, the Finnish captain Othere, who brought a 
Vslrus tooth to the king in confirmation of his tale. 

By the way, we learn from vElfric's book of collo- 
quies what young children in those days (1006) usually 
ate. In one conversation the child is asked what he 
eats, and replies that he does not eat meat, but eggs, 
fish, cheese, butter, cabbages, and beans ; his drink is 
customarily water, but he likes ale if he can get it 
This would apply to children of seven or eight and 
under. The diet seems to have bred up a hardy race. 

What they wore may be gathered from the delight- 
\\ illustrations in Strutt's History of Costume, all taken 
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from ancient manuscripts. In one we see a little boy 
snugly clad for winter in a dark coat with long sleeves 
and a hood ; in another a small child is muffled in a 
mantle brought round and clasped on the shoulder. 
One child wears a kind of pinafore, with the armholes 
deeply hollowed, and tucks his hands into the loose 
fronts ; and one has a long garment with capes like an 
"Inverness," and a little round furred cap. In warm 
weather, breeches with a shoulder-strap over a vest 
seems to have been considered sufficient. Shoes appear 
to have been a cheap item, for in the thirteenth century 
some supplied to fit out a boy for Oxford cost but two- 
pence halfpenny a pair! A century later they have 
risen to fourpence. These items figure in Rogers' 
History of Prices. 

The ancient practice of children taking part in the 
Miracle Plays, and the still more curious ceremonies 
of the Boy-Bishop, were probably observed in these 
Saxon schools, as in the thirteenth century they are 
spoken of as customs of venerable antiquity. Regula- 
tions for their due observance were drawn up by Roger 
de Mortival, Bishop of Salisbury, in the early part of 
the fourteenth century, but these were evidently to 
regulate a pre-existing custom, not to inaugurate a new 
one. The children's season lasted from St. Nicholas 
Day to Childermass, the Holy Innocents, On De- 
cember 5, the eve of St. Nicholas, the most deserving 
scholar or chorister was appointed Bishop. The child- 
bishop had to preach the sermon before High Mass, 
and wore full episcopal vestments, his comrades being 
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arrayed in copes. The usual order of procession was 
reversed, the choristers and their Bishop coming last 
and sitting in the high stalls, preceded by the Canons 
residentiary, the Minor Canons acting as taper-bearers. 
Besides preaching, the child chanted such portions of 
the Liturgy as could be sung by Cantors; but did not, 
of course, read the Canon of the Mass ; that was taken 
for him by a priest. After Mass he with his child 
companions perambulated the town collecting money, 
and every one gave him a penny. The customs lasted 
up to the Reformation, as they are referred to by Dean 
Colet in his regulations for his new school. The 
ceremony was abolished soon after by Henry VIII., 
was re-introduced by Queen Mary, but again done 
away by her successor. It was doubtless instituted to 
keep in memory the lesson of our Lord, when "He 
took a little child, and set him in the midst." 

There is a record of a Miracle Play performed at 
Dunstable school in the days of the Conquest, for 
which the children were dressed in copes borrowed 
for the occasion from the Abbey of St. Albans. Un- 
doubtedly these children must have learned music of 
a lighter kind than church music, and also dancing, 
for in their Christmas games and mysteries perform- 
ances rather of the ballet order were introduced. Strutt 
gives two pictures from old manuscripts, one in his 
Hiitory of Costume, the other in his Sports and Pastimes, 
bearing out this. Some minstrel children are repre- 
sented, one clad in a scarlet tunic deeply slashed, 
t another in white, holding a bassoon, with a little scarlet 
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pocket at his side, and a crown of leaves on his curly 
hair. The other illustration shows a child haranguing 
a group of small boys in comic heads, asses, pigs, apes, 
goats, stags, etc. 

As to discipUne,' authorities differ. Mrs. Field 
gathers that the rod was not so active in the hands 
of the monks as it became when education was secu- 
larized, for in early pictures of monastic schools the 
teacher is never represented with the insignia of the 
birch, or four appIc-twigs, which the later pedagogue 
invariably wields. Mr. de Montmorency takes the 
opposite view, and quotes from a rather obscure 
passage in an eleventh-century manuscript dealing 
with the severity of schoolmasters. " It is," he says, 
"a story told by Henry Bradshaw in his Life and 
History of St. Wedburga (Chetham Society, vol. xv.), 
first printed in 1521, of a schoolmaster punished with 
lameness for his cruelty to his children, but miracu- 
lously cured by their prayers at the tomb of St. 
Ermenyede, This poem of Bradshaw's is an English 
translation of a lost Latin original — a Passionary in the 
library of Chester Monastery of about the eleventh 
century." The children are described as "dredynge 
theyr mayster for fear of correccyon," To my own 
mind the very importance given to this incident, and 
that the cruelty was visited with miraculous punish- 
ment, conveys the idea of its being exceptional, for it 
is always the exceptional which finds mention and 
comes down to us. The rod was, of course, from the 
days of Solomon regarded as a necessary means of 
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education; it finds mention in the Colloquies of JEXU'iz, 
and in many educational treatises, but its use was 
rather for moral discipline than instruction, and mention 
of its abuse to the point of cruelty is rare before the 
sixteenth century. In the hands of a harsh-natured 
man it was always liable to misuse, but if such had 
been the normal condition, it would hardly have been 
so punished. Pleasant mention, too, survives here and 
there of little rewards for diligence and well-said lessons 
in the shape of raisins, figs, nuts, almonds, pears, or 
money. And there is a charming old proverb of 
Hendyuge's, which runs, " Seely childe is soon y'lered." 
The delightful story of Ingulphus, in which he 
relates his own childhood in the reign of Edward the 
Confessor, is unhappily declared by the learned to be 
a forgery, or rather, one should say, a fiction, of the 
fourteenth century. It is, however, hardly less valuable 
for the light it throws on child life and nurture, as the 
writer would scarcely put into the mouth of his hero 
anything antecedently improbable, and in his mentioii 
of Queen Edith most likely drew on tradition. " I was 
bom," Ingulphus is supposed to say, "in the beautiful 
city of London, and educated in my tender years at 
Westminster." He goes on to relate the kindness of 
the queen. " Frequently have I seen her, when in my 
boyhood I used to go and visit my father, who was 
nployed about the Court ; and often, when I met her, 
I I was coming from school, did she question mc 
out my studies and my verses; and most readily 
issing from the solidity of grammar to the brighter 
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studies of logic, in which she was particularly skilful, 
she would catch me with the subtle threads of her 
argument She would always present me with three 
or four pieces of money, which were counted out to 
me by her handmaiden, and then send me to the royal 
buttery to refresh myself." This personal experience 
of the benefit of encouragement above chastisement 
was not lost upon Ingulphus, for when he became 
Abbot of Croyland he took the greatest interest in the 
school, which he visited daily, noting the progress of 
the scholars, and rewarding the diligent with such little 
presents as children love, resorting to the rod only when 
exhortation failed. 

This charming queen was the daughter of Earl 
Godwin. Learned and gentle, as well as beautiful, it 
was said of her, " Sicut spina rosam, genuit Godwinus 
Egitham " {" As the thorn bears the rose, so Godwin 
Edith"). Her knowledge of Latin and logic was no 
rarity for a woman in those days, though her proficiency 
may have been unusual The girls went to school as 
well as the boys, as a matter of course, to be taught 
reading and writing, Latin and music, while for them 
was added instruction in needlework, in which the nuns 
excelled. In the Canon of Cloves-Hoo already quoted, 
the abbesses as well as the abbots arc exhorted to apply | 
themselves to educational work. Frequently the nuns ] 
taught day-schools of " mixed infants." 

The Conquest brought inevitable changes, though 
the Normans did not, like the Danes, sweep away the 
schools ; on the contrary, Norman William was almost 
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as zealous in the cause of education as his great pre- 
decessor Alfred, he himself having been able to construe 
Ctssar's Commentaries at nine years old ; but the prin- 
dpal change was one which for a century and more bore 
very hardly on the children. Like most conquerors, he 
was bent on imposing his own language on his new 
subjects, and ordained that instruction in all schools 
was to be given in French. This, of course, greatly 
discouraged school attendance amongst the poorer sort, 
for the language of the people remained Saxon for 
many generations, so that the unlucky child had not 
only to master his Latin lesson, but first to master the 
strange tongue in which it was given. So late as 1327, 
Higden, in his Polychronicon, complains that children 
had to construe their lessons in French, so that while 
the child of the Norman noble who had spoken French 
from his cradle, found things easy, the little peasant 
was at a great disadvantage. 

Then came the terrible year of the Black Death, 
Many little children were carried off; many, many 
more were left in desolate homes " to the mothering of 
the east wind," as the graphic old phrase runs. But 
one indirect benefit came about — the monks of the old 
order who had remained foreign had been swept away 
in great numbers, and the new men who filled their 
chairs had learned to speak the new tongue that was 
growing up, welded together of that of the conquerors 
and the conquered. 

By way of warning — not example — I must close 
I Ijjis chapter with the school experience of a small boy 
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in a monastery school in the fourteenth century. So 
little does child nature change that I almost think it 
might find a parallel to-day. Not without a twinkle of 
unholy glee does Master John Lydgate recall those 
bygone pranks of his. He played truant, he says, he 
came late to school, he talked to the other boys at 
lesson time, he told lies, he mocked the masters, he 
climbed into other people's orchards and stole apples, 
he counted cherry-stones in church I Yet this ne'er-do- 
weel, as they doubtless thought him, has come down to 
posterity as a writer of some repute, while the names 
of the blameless boys who did none of these things 
have, alas I been writ in water. 



CHAPTER IV 



TALES OF WONDER 

IN early days, when all reproduction of books was 
done by the labour of the penman, and the scrip- 
toria of monasteries were the sole publishing 
houses, it may well be understood that no books were 
written for the amusement of children. Books of 
instniction there were in plenty, grammars and dic- 
tionaries, Vulgaria, Bestiaries, and such, from quite 
early Saxon times, as we have seen in the last chapter ; 
but to write stories of the doings of little boys and girls 
for the entertainment of little boys and girls hardly 
occurred to any one before the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. Comparing the tales on which the 
imaginations of our infant forefathers in early days were 
fed with the improving stories set before them by those 
worthy divines, Thomas White and James janeway, at 
8 later period we shall hardly think the bookless 
children to be pitied. 

For their sense of wonder and mystery was not 
starved — far from it Were there not glee-men travel- 
ling up and down the land, firing their souls with the 
deeds of their ancestors, or rejoicing their hearts with 
the well-beloved talcs we all in turn have listened to of 
yaek the Giant-killer or him of the Bean-stalk ; of Rabin 
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Good/ellow or that marvellous hero, Tom Thumb; 
stories which were never penned for children, but grew 
up, no one can tell exactly how or when, to amuse the 
childhood of the race. I believe it is a mistake to fancy 
that children prefer stories written for themselves or 
about themselves. Give an average child, one whose 
mental digestion has not been impaired, free choice 
between Robinson Crusoe and the little gilded blue and 
red books written for school prizes, and I think the 
desert island will carry the day, I know a child who, 
at seven, distinctly preferred Romeo and Juliet, or even 
King Lear^ to Rosamund and the Purple Jar, for it 
is the nature of the child to reach onward. 

Let us try to picture the scene in some baronial 
hall, either before or after the Conquest ; for our 
purpose it makes little difference. The master of the 
house and his retainers have come in from a day's 
hunting, possibly from some border foray, and have 
supped heavily and well. He and his lady with their 
guests sit at the high table on the dais. In the broad 
space below, the trestle tables at which the men-at- 
arms and serving-men have eaten are being cleared 
away to make room for the glee-men, while the dogs 
are gnawing the bones that have been thrown down 
amongst the rushes with which the floor is strewn. 
The minstrels come in ; one, perhaps, has a harp, with 
which he accompanies his tale or ballad. It must not 
be supposed that this is sung to a definite melody with 
an accompaniment, like a ballad of to>day; it is rather 
a monotoned chant, very loud and rhythmic, with 
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probably some running of the hand over the strings, 
either between the verses, like the "selah" of the 
Hebrew Psalms, or as an undertone to them in the 
manner of some modern reciters. 

Against the Baron's knee leans his eldest boy, the 
hope of his house. To excite in this boy the love of 
heroic deeds, and to practise him in manly exercises are 
the chief ends of education in the father's eyes. Perhaps 
another child sits on the mother's lap, or a little damsel 
or two play with a small dog at their feet Not so 
very unlike what some of us can remember in the days 
when dinners used to be over before the children's 
bedtime, and instead of the little people appearing at 
tea, they were brought down to dessert, making their 
curtsey at the door, and sitti ng on the paternal knee 
were regaled not only with almonds and raisins, but 
also with tales of the return of Ulysses and the death of 
the faithful dog Argus, or of the cave of Polyphemus 

»with that terrible eye in the middle of his forehead, of 
Vhich one used to dream afterwards. 
I How round the children's eyes would grow as they 
listened to the gestes of King Arthur and his noble 
knights, or the doughty deeds of Guy of Warwick ; or 
perchance, if it were a noble house to which they 
belonged, their ambition would be fired by the recital 
of the achievements of their own ancestors. Surely a 
wholesomer training, and one that bore better fruit than 
the incessant contemplation of the infinitely small 
affairs of the nursery, of the storms in teacups, the 
morbid misunderstandings in nutshells, which occupy 
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the small minds of to-day. Still more to be preferred 
to the careers of those terribly priggish infants in 
Janeway's Token for Children, but of these more anon. 
Their time is not yet. 

Sometimes the amusement would be varied by the 
performance of juggling tricks, as is done to this day 
in a variety entertainment, with which, no doubt, the 
young foSk were as much delighted as their elders. In 
Strutt's Sports and Pastimes there is a fascinating 
picture, taken from some very old manuscripts, of one 
of these jongleurs throwing up and catching three balls 
and three knives, while his fellow plays on the crowd 
or crouth, a kind of primitive fiddle. We can fancy 
how the little boy would clap his hands, and try to 
emulate the trick afterwards for the edification of his 
sisters. Let us hope that the nurse — a treasure which 
all houses of any pretension possessed in the earliest 
days — insisted on its being done with balls alone, and 
kept the knives in safe custody. 

Great men usually kept some of these professional 
entertainers in their regular employ, cither a harper or 
a company of glee-men, invariably a jester. And there 
were always numbers of them roaming the countryside 
getting a hearing — now in some homely grange, now 
in the wayside inn, or at one of the great fairs ; and 
always, we may be sure, the children crowded round 
them. It is delightful to think how many of the tales 
which rejoiced our own hearts in nursery days have 
come down to us from those far-off times, and were the 
joy of little people like ourselves, perhaps even in t 
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days of King Alfred ; it is like reaching a hand across 
the centuries. For no man can say for certain when 
these stories began ; they seem already old when we 
first catch sight of them. TIte Red Bull of Norromay, 
clearly the earliest form of our well-beloved Beauty and 
tlu Beast, most probably came over with the Saxoti 
invaders, and is as old, if not older, than the early 
Christian legends planted with the British Church, 
■ There is a vividness about this tale that gives it 
n singular charm. The heroine is, of course, the 
youngest and fairest of three sisters, and when the two 
proud elders boast of the mighty kings they would 
marry, she laughingly says she cares not if she wed 
the Red Bull of Norroway. How the little hearts of 
the small listeners, especially of the little maidens, must 
have thrilled when, with weird, boding chords upon his 
barp, the minstrel related the coming next night of the 
monster to the castle gate with awful bellowings to 
demand the fulfilment of her rash words I In vain the 
King and Queen offered the noblest and fairest maidens 
of their Court, only to be tossed contemptuously away 
by the terrible bull, till at last there was no help for it, 
the favourite child must be given up to allay his fury. 
And then he gallops away with her, like Jupiter with 
Europa, and she is looked upon as lost. Relief does 
not come so quickly as in the case of Beauty and the 
Beast. The Princess finds a pin sticking in the Bull's 
rough hide, but when she pulls it out, the Duke of 
Norroway, who appears, straightway vanishes, instead 
T of taking her to his heart. Far from wishing to return 
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to her home, she seeks her bridegroom high and low, 
and at length finds — according to the Scottish version 
of the tale — a witch-wife, who gives her three hazel- 
nuts, which she is not to break until her own heart is 
breaking. She seeks him still, and when she sees him 
at last riding with the fair lady who is to be his bride, 
her heart is indeed like to break, and she cracks the 
nut Out from the kernel comes a tiny wonder — a wee 
wifie carding wool. She carries it to the palace and 
shows it to the bride-elect, who, like the Princess in 
Hans Andersen's story of the Swineherd, is so en- 
amoured of it that she bargains to put off her wedding 
for a day and let the stranger see the Duke in exchange 
for the possession of the toy. But the Duke is sleeping, 
and though his true wife sits by him singing the live- 
long night, he never wakes. With a heavy heart she 
breaks the second nut, and with the wee wifie spinning 
who emerges, she induces the lady to let her have a 
second chance ; but alack I the result is the same. Now, 
indeed, her heart is breaking, and she sacrifices the 
third nut, which contains a wee wifie weaving, with 
which the lady is so fascinated that she amuses herself 
with it till morning, when the Duke awakes, recognizes 
the fair maid whom he had carried off, and, released 
from his second enchantment, marries her. The latter 
portion of this tale seems as though it might be a later 
development, and, indeed, it is the quality of these 
folk-tales to grow and grow with successive generations, 
though the kernel may remain unchanged, In the 
Scottish version, quoted by Mr. HalHwell Phillips in 
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his Popular Rhymes and Nursery Tales, the Beast is 
called the Black, oot the Red Bull. He says the form 
in which he gives it was from a story current in Scot- 
land in 1548, and then regarded as quite old. The 
internal evidence points, 1 think, to its having come 
Over with our Norse ancestors. 

Several of our oldest tales point by similar witness 
to early Saxon times, when England was split up into 
many independent kingdoms. Such are The Princess 
cf Canterbury, Kent having been for long one of the 
foremost kingdoms of the Heptarchy, and the earliest 
to be Christianized. In The Three Heads in lite Well 
we find mention of three Kings of Colchester; and 
in Tfte Three Questions the fool of the family comes 
from Cumberland, or, as it used to be called, Strath- 
ciyde, and successfully answering the posing questions 
put by the daughter of the King of the East Angles, 
wins her to wife. Guy of Warwick and Sir Bevis of 
SouOmmplon both belong to later Saxon times. Our 
old favourite Jack tite Giant-Killer goes further back 
still, belonging to the cycle of the Arthurian legends, 
as do also Childe Roland and Tom Thumb, though Sir 
Walter Scott suggests that these also came over with 
the Saxons. They were, however, deep-rooted in 
Cornwall, which formed West Wales in Saxon times, 
and very slowly submitted to Saxon influence. These 
stories were probably current among the minstrels, and 
listened to by generations of eager children and child- 
like men and women in simple times, long before either 
Geoffrey of Monmouth or Walter de Mapes had written 
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them down in courtly language. No man can tell, 
indeed, how old Is the rhyme about King Arthur's 
Queen and the bag-pudding. It is difficult, through 
the traditions which have grown up since, to see Queen 
Guinevere occupied in such homely tasks, but doubtless 
to the listening children, the "great lumps of fat, as 
big as my two thumbs," must have appeared intensely 
humorous. 

To the stormy and troubled times immediately 
following the Conquest the story of Thomas Hickathnft 
probably belongs, for legend connects him with some 
obscure rising in the Fens against Norman rule, similar 
to that of Hcreward the Wake, with which Charles 
Kingsley has made us familiar. Like Hereward, young 
Hickathrift, or Hiccafric, was gifted with colossal 
strength, and though his feats must have been con- 
spicuously above those of his fellows to give him such 
undying fame, doubtless they lost nothing in the telling 
as they were handed down by word of mouth, and his 
figure loomed ever bigger and bigger through the mists 
of time. 

Besides these ancestral tales, some glimmerings of 
old Greek mythology had filtered down, more or less 
Christianized in their course. The tale of Orpheus and 
Eurydice is found very early in a manuscript version, 
according to Carew Hazlitt, and though Christianity 
modified, it did not banish the fairy lore of either our 
Celtic or Norse ancestors. The Story of True Tlwmas 
exists in five early manuscripts, the first of which is, by 
eome authorities, supposed to have been written in thft.B 
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leign of Edward II. This HazHtt considers to be 
disproved by the mention of "Black Agnes," the 
■ Countess of Dunbar, who foretold the great battle on 
the Border in the next reign ; but this nnay have been 
a later addition, as it comes near the end. Moreover, 
these tales existed and were handed down by word of 
mouth for years — nay, centuries — before they were 
written down. 

The hero of this story is Thomas of Ercildoune, the 
supposed author of Sir Tristram, who uttered many 
I prophecies similar to those of Merlin. In the first 
■•■Fytte/'as the divisions were called, he describes how 
rhe rode on a merry morning in May, the woods ringing 
round about him with song of throstle, mavis, and jay, 
and how he met the Fairy Queen, "a comely sight," 
riding on her dapple-grey, with jewelled saddle and 
bridle, and how, when she alighted and sat upon the 
bank, he lay with his head on her knee and yielded to 
her enchantment There is a curious touch when she 
offers him his choice of " harpe or carpe " — the latter 
probably an instrument of the lute or cithern order, 
plucked by the fingers. He responds, "'Harpynge,' 
said he, ' kepe I none, for tong is chief of minstreisie." " 
And then she shows him "ferlies three," of which the 
last is the road to fair Elfland, whither she bears him 
for seven long years. In the later version, current in 
Scotland, his reluctance to accept the boon of a tongue 
that cannot lie comes out quaintly — 
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I neither dochl lo bay nor sell. 
At fair or Irysie where I might be. 

' ' I docht neilhcr speak lo prince or peer, 

Nor ask of grace from fiir Udye ! ' 
' Non hauld Ihy peace 1 ' the lady said, 
■ For as I say, so it must be.' " 



This version ends with his return at the seven years 
end in a coat of " even doth " and shoon of the velvet 
green ; but the earlier one goes on with his prophecies 
and an account of the great fight on the Border. 

The traditions of Robin Goodfeilow cannot be traced 
back to their beginnings, but the earliest printed version 
is in a black-letter tract of 1628, relating "his mad 
Prankes and mery Jestes, full of honest Mirth, fit 
Medicine for Melancholy." Stories of the Lubber-fiend, 
as he was also called, are alluded to by both Shakspeare 
and Milton. In all versions alike he comes at night to 
sweep or bake or thresh the com for those who set a 
dish of cream and leave a warm hearth for him to lie 
and bask at. In one of Gammer Gurton's Pleasant 
Tales it is related how he went in the guise of a fiddler 
to a wedding with his croud under his arm, and was 
"a very welcome man," for his fiddling got into the 
heels of the dancers, and kept them prancing merrily 
till dawn. The same hero appears in A Midsummer 
Night's Dream as Puck, and his doings were chronicled 
in a book called Merry Puck, published early in the 
seventeenth century by Bishop Corbet, who seems to 
have had a wholesome love for the fairies, and wrote a 
lamentation for their departure, for already people were 
ceasing to believe in the wee Good Folk, and the 
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Puritans were inveighing against filling the children's 
minds with lies. 

From Norman days come the entrancing stories of 
Robin Hood and his merry men, and the outlaw life in 
the greenwood, and the ballad of the Nut-brown Maid. 
If the moral of the outlaw life was shaky, the wholesome 
note of good fellowship, of comrades always true to 
each other, of generosity to the poor and feeble — only 
the greedy rich being regarded as lawful prey — kept 
the young folk scathless, and the love of the greenwood 
and of the free open-air life sank deep. 

A little later we get what we may call the civic 
romance, when the cities became of importance, and 
the merchants began to bulk larger in the public eye. 
To these town tales belong Dick Whittington and his 
Cat, the story of Gilbert i Becket and his Saracen maid, 
and the tale of Tlie Cobbler and the King. This last is 
reckoned comparatively late because of its reference to 
Henry VIII., but, I cannot help thinking, may, like so 
many traditional tales, have been transferred to a new 
hero, and made to fit Harry Tudor, having originally 
belonged to that other Harry, madcap Harry Boling- 
broke, of whom it would have been still more character- 
istic However, this story would probably please the 
grown-up folk better than the children, who, like the 
children of to-day, we may be sure cared little for 
humour, but loved romance and mystery. I dare say, 
unwholesome though it was, they took a shuddering 
delight in the weird tale of Mr. Fox, referred to by 
LShakspeare, the heroine of which, though, unlike 
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Fatima, she was not already wed, had an experience 
not very different from that of the last of Blue- 
Beard's wives. Briefly, thus the story runs — 

Mr. Fox was paying his addresses to a certain Lady 
Mary, and invited her to come and see his house, so one 
day she resolved to do so alone and unannounced. 
When she got to the door and knocked, no one 
answered, so she opened it and went in. Over the 
portal and over the stairs, at the entrance to the gallery, 
and over a chamber door, ran the legend, " Be bold, be 
bold, but not too bold," followed over the last by the 
ominous words, "Lest that your heart's blood should 
run cold ! " Nevertheless she opened the door, and her 
heart's blood did run cold when she saw the floor 
covered with bones and gore. As she fled downstairs, 
she saw from a window Mr. Fox coming back, dragging 
a struggling maiden by the hair of her head. Lady 
Mary had just time to hide herself under the stairs 
before he reached the foot of them with his victim. 
The unhappy girl clung to the stair rail, and the villain 
chopped off her hand, which, with a rich bracelet that 
she wore, fell into the lap of the horrified spectator, who 
contrived to escape unseen. Next night Mr. Fox came 
to a banquet at the house of Lady Mary's brothers, and 
after the feast, when stories were being told, she related 
her experience as though it had been a dream, inter- 
rupted by him at every pause with, "It is not so, and 
was not so, and God forbid it should be so." But at 
the end of her tale she answered, " But it is so, and it 
was so, and here's the hand I have to show I " producing 
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the gruesome trophy. The brothers slay the villain, 
and the lady is saved. 

This is an even more blood-curdling story than the 
ballad of "the Lady all skin and bone," who went to 
church to pray, and there saw a dead man on an open 
bier, "And from his nose unto his chin, the worms 
crawled out, the worms crawled in," And the Parson, 
lest she might miss the application, assured her, "Thus 
will you be when you are dead." This pleasant tale 
nsed, within living memory, to be included in volumes 
of Nursery Tales, 

After supping on such horrors, one can picture the 
frightened rush of the little ones to bed, and one hopes 
tiiere was an elder boy valiant enough to protect his 
Kttle sisters with his \vooden sword along the ill-lit, 
vaulted passages between the great hall and the women's 
quarters where the children slept. The custom of 
sleeping two or three in a bed, which obtained till well 
on into the eighteenth century, must have been a 
comfort on these occasions. Nowadays we keep our 
infants from contact with such ugly realities, and we 
do well ; yet, after all, with all their rudeness, there 
was a bracing quality in these old tales on which the 
children throve, for their horizon was not bounded by 
the nursery, as that of the modern child too often is. 
Childhood was made of little account, therefore the 
children themselves did not think their small affairs of 
so much consequence, but reached forward with eager 
hands into the great world where there were great 
doings. They learned in their childish games, first, to 
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mimic, then to emulate the heroic deeds the minstrels 
sung. The hobby-horse represented the great charger 
on whose broad back a good-natured squire would 
sometimes hold little master when his short, fat legs 
had not yet learned to grip the saddle. 

It is difficult to make a guess as to when children 
first had Cinderella and Red-Ridinghood, Riquet with the 
Tuft, The Sleeping Beauty, Blue Beard, and the well- 
beloved Puss in Boots. We only know that they were 
old in 1696, when, having been for long handed down 
orally, as the Stories of Motlter Goose, they were first 
collected and written down. They may have been 
current in France for long ; if so, the Normans probably 
brought them over. Very likely some filtered from the 
East with returning crusaders or merchants ; but in 
that year they were published at the Hague as Contes 
du Temps passes avec des Moralitis — Contes de ma Mhe 
POie. They were quickly translated into English by a 
certain unknown R, S. Besides those already enume- 
rated, they contained the story of Little Thumb of 
well-known antiquity, and the tale of the two sisters, 
out of the mouth of one of whom fell pearls and 
diamonds whenever she spoke, and out of the other — for 
her sins — frogs and toads. To a little boy belongs the 
distinction of writing this first story-book for children, 
for Ferrault states in his preface that he had been in 
the habit for years of narrating these old tales to his 
little boy, and when the child was between ten and 
eleven, he wrote them down, and the father, much 
pleased at the way they were done, got them printed. _ 
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collections were current, as the Ta/es of 
Mother Bunch, to which belongs The White Cat, and 
Gammer Gurton's Pleasant Talis, containing Patient 
\szel and The Babes in tlie Wood. 
It was not until some time later, not, indeed, till 
inting was getting cheaper, that the chapman, or 
" paultrie pedlar," whose rounds were such an event in 
the life of the countryside, began to add broad-sheets 
containing ballads old and new, and queer little chap- 
books illustrated with most amazing woodcuts, some- 
time gaily coloured, to his wares, We, whose children's 
bookshelves are so well laden that they rarely con- 
descend to look at the same book twice, can hardly 
realize the excitement of these visits, nor the joy of 
becoming the possessor of That Noble Piece of Antiquity, 
the King and the Cobbler, to read again and yet again ; 
or T/ie Children in the Wood, with most moving pictures, 
or perhaps Scripture stories, such as those printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde— Joseph and his Brethren in skirted 
coats and hoods, and the Ishmaelites in cocked hats, 
though leading camels, the sun and moon of Joseph's 
dream being represented with broad, smiling faces. Sir 
Richard Whittington was a very favourite subject in 
these chap-books, so too was Dr. Faustus, who suc- 
ceeded in popularity as a magician to Friar Bacon. 
This was illustrated by an appalling wood -cut of a black 
devil with horns and hooves and a tail, very unlike 
the gentlemanly, sneering Mephistopheles of Goethe's 



Nor was it on fiction alone that the imaginations of 
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the little boys of old were fed : very early chap-books 
contain the travels of Sir John Mandeville and stories 
from Hakluyt Long, long before, as we have already 
seen, King Alfred was telling the tale of the Polar 
expeditions of the old Finnish sea captain Othere, and 
his account of the midnight sun which so amazed the 
king. Earlier still, Beowulf told of his voyage to Heort 
by the " Swan-path," and these travellers' tales must 
have been welcomed with as keen delight by the boys 
of old as are the adventures of Nansen or of Scott in 
our own day- 

So their outlook into the great world was wide ; so 
too into the world which lay beyond, the world of 
mystery peopled with spiritual beings, good and bad, 
angels or demons, fairies or genii of strange powers. 
There was no unwholesome, namby-pamby sentiment 
about these old tales ; but they all, whether fairy-tales 
or gests of men of renown, inculcated a high morality, 
a love of country, chivalry towards the weak, an adven- 
turous spirit, a brave heart, a joyous delight in outdoor 
life, in the song of birds in the wood, in May mornings 
in the fields. Their maxims ring true, and though 
according to recognized convention, virtue was always 
rewarded and vice met its deserts, as does not always 
happen in this present evil world, yet their truth to the 
broad fact of human nature is unquestionable. 




CHAPTER V 
TOYS AND GAMES 

PLAYTHINGS of some kind, we may be sure, are 
as old as the race. No record survives of their 
introduction, nor should we expect it any more 
than of the 6rst making of tables and chairs. The 
simple requirements of humanity are fulfilled by in- 
stinct ; a child would find itself a toy as naturally as a 
bird builds itself a nest. A hedge-stake with a crooked 
head for a hobby horse, a ball to toss, a doll to cuddle, 
something to rattle or dangle before the baby's eyes, 
answered to an instinctive craving. 

I do not know if there is definite mention of a ball 

I before that legendary game played by the little St, 
Kugh of Lincoln, in 1255, when — 
ti.if 



" He tossed hit bull so high, so high ; 
He tossed hisball so low. 
He tossed his ball in the Jews' garden 
And the Jews were all below." 



But I think we may be tolerably certain that the 
British children, as well as those of the Roman settlers 
and their Saxon successors, played at bail. Balls arc 
depicted on some Anglo-Saxon manuscripts of the 
ninth century, though I do not know that any of these 
jcpresent children playing with them ; they are mostly 
65 
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of the conjuring tricks performed by the jongleurs or 
glee-men. However, balls there were, and that being 
so, we may be very sure children threw them. 

In the same way the nature of little giris proves 
dolls. Some antiquarians have sought to account for 
the name by the supposition that when Christianity 
was introduced the small household images, the Lares 
and Penates, were given to the children for playthings 
in mockery of their former sacredness, and the word 
idol was corrupted on the infant tongue to doll. I can 
remember my feelings in childhood being deeply 
wounded by being told this ; for to my intelligence an 
idol was something both wicked and contemptible, and 
it pained me to associate the beloved of my heart with 
anything of the kind. Mrs. Earle, in her book on 
Child-Lije in Colonial Days, ascribes a very recent origin 
to dolls, and thinks they were merely the dressed-up 
figures that were used to show the fashions before the 
invention of the fashion-plate. These were manu- 
factured in the Low Countries, and were known as 
" Flanders babies." Dressed in the latest mode, they 
were sent from Paris to England, or out to the Colonies, 
which, like modern America, rather outdid than merely 
followed the fashion. When out of date no doubt they 
were handed over to the children to play with, but that 
they were the origin of dolls it would be impossible to 
believe, even did we not know of actual dolls of an 
earlier date. Mrs. Earle speaks, indeed, of " Bar- 
tholomew babies," but apparently regards these as a 
later attraction of the great fair. No ; the doll 
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originated in the heart of the little girl, who cuddled 
and crooned to a stick wrapped in a handkerchief if 
; had nothing better, we may be sure, just a3 she 
J now if left to herself without toys. 
It is tantalizing that Strutt, who, both in his Sports 
and Pastimes and in his History of Costume, gives so 
many very early and most interesting pictures of 
children and their games from illuminated Missals, 
never once, so far as I am aware, shows a doll ; but the 
scarcity of little girls is almost equally remarkable. 
Perhaps the charm of the little girl not appealing to 
the monkish chronicler, there were no such pictures ; 
that there were no dolls would be as impossible to 
beh'eve as that there were no little girls. Given the 
dolls, I think we may conclude that they were made 
of wood, wax, or rag. The wooden ones could have 
ints, so that they could be made to sit or lie, the rag 
ere the least destructible and most cuddlesome, while 
I the wax could be given a most engaging life-like 
look. The earliest doll to have her portrait painted 
seems to have been of wax, and was the property of 
Lady Arabella Stuart, when three years old, in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. She may, however, have 
been of wood, with a composition face. She wears a 
red dress with the sloping cut of the gowns then worn, 
and sleeves puBed and slashed ; she is, moreover, 
adorned with a ruff and an Elizabethan head-dress. 
The picture belongs to the Duke of Devonshire, who 
kindly permitted a photograph of it to appear in Home 
^MLi/e under t/ie Stuarts. In the next century dolls were 
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many very early and most interesting pictures of 
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never once, so far as I am aware, shows a doll ; but the 
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a wheel at the other, which the little boy put between 
his legs, and did the galloping himself, so that, like Pat 
in his sedan chair with the bottom out, " but for the 
honour and glory of the thing, he might so well have 
walked." But for the child, it is just the honour and 
glory of the thing that matters. By 1628, though, it had 
really developed into something you could ride upon, 
with rockers, as may be seen by a rocking-horse 
belonging to the childhood of Charles I., and once in 
the old Palace at Theobald's, now preserved at the 
Great House, Cheshunt. It has a solid wooden body 
with an archaic-looking head, no legs apparently, but 
huge rockers instead. 

All military toys were highly favoured by the elders 
from the first, for a soldier's career was looked forward 
to for all but those who showed a leaning towards the 
cloister. Toy bows and arrows would lead the way to 
the use of the real thing when little arms had grown 
long enough to wield them. Popguns with a pellet of 
clay are mci joned in an old comedy of 1546, called 
The Knave in Graine ; the sting to send missiles to a 
distance was of very early use. Pipes made of elder 
with the pith drawn out, and trumpets of cow's horn, as 
well as drums, would be used for martial music. Children 
played at tournaments, as may be seen in Strutt's Sports 
and Pastimes, little boys being mounted on big boys' 
shoulders. I have not met with any mention of toy 
soldiers, but children early learned military manceuvres. 
William the Norman at five years old could drill and 
I marshal a little regiinent of children of his own age, who 
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went through their evolutions at the word of command. 
They were doubtless armed with little wooden swords. 
The Mummers with their traditional usages come down 
from such very early days that they prove the ancieot- 
ness of toy swords and of dolls too ; for St. George and 
the Paynim Knight were always armed with swords, and 
Little Johnny Jack, with all his family at his back, used 
to be laden with a basketful of dolls or puppets. 

The mention of puppets brings us back to the fair 
and its attractions. Here would be swords and popguns 
in plenty, peg-tops and whips to whip them with, hoops 
and hoopsticks. How early these latter made their 
appearance I am unable to say, but according to 
Monroe's Text-book of Education, mention was made of 
thera in a treatise belonging to the early days of the 
Renaissance, in which the writer, urging the importance 
of physical training, recommends the ball and the hoop 
for quite young children ; and very good exercise it was 
too, not only inducing them to run and keep themselves 
warm in cold weather, but also to run straight and 
steadily, a thing which it takes very little ones some 
time and practice to do, and to use the arm at the same 
time with a steady motion. I have somewhere seen it 
advised, but not, I think, in this treatise, that the child 
be taught to trundle his hoop first on one side and then 
on the other, so as to exercise either arm indiflferently. 
It would be a very good thing if it were done now; 
children as a rule need very little training to becom 
ambidextrous. 

Trundling the hoop was an amusement the littleJ 
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girls could share ; so too was the skipping-rope, which 
was practised by boys in old times, though lately it has 
come to be looked on as quite a feminine pastime. 
Battledore and shuttlecock, another game in which the 
girls could join, is at least as old as the horn-book, for 
as Mr. Andrew Tuer pointed out, it was inevitable that 
the latter, from its convenient shape, would offer itself to 
toss things up, probably at first a ball, then some genius 
devised the winging of a round piece of cork with 
feathers. About a century ago a kind of battledore 
horn-book in coloured cardboard was found lingering in 
a little old toyshop in Wales, probably more as a toy 
than a lesson-book, though it had the alphabet with 
pictures printed on it; but it cannot have been very 
durable for either purpose. The shuttlecock is said to 
be derived from the practice of cock-fighting on Shrove 
Tuesday ; certainly there was an immemorial fashion by 
which shuttlecocks used to appear on that day. 

The game, however, may be much older, having 
some affinity with hand-tennis, or paume, as the Normans 
called it, which after a time came to be played with 
a racket Boys played this hand-ball against church 
walls, both outside and inside, in very early days, for 
in the fourteenth century appeared an edict forbidding 
it, which was re-enacted in the time of Elizabeth. In 
Elford Church, near Lichfield, is an effigy of a child 
with one hand pressed to his head, and a ball held In 
the other ; it is to the memory of a little grandson of 
Sir John Stanley, who, in 1460, was killed by a blow on 
Aie temple from a tennis-ball. Games of ball were 
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various. There is a picture of two children, one in 
a hood, playing at trap-ball, in a fourteenth-century 
manuscript Wind-ball was recommended as healthful 
play by the celebrated Buxton physician, Dr. Jones, in 
the reign of Elizabeth, but, as we have seen, was no new 
thing then. Cricket took its rise in the middle of the 
thirteenth century, in a game of ball with a crooked 
stick called a crick, in front of a three-legged stool, 
which the player had to ward. It was 6rst called 
stool -ball. 

There were ninepins, of course, but these were for 
grown folk as much as for children. Humming-tops 
and teetotums, or whirligigs, are considered to be of 
later introduction than peg-tops ; but marbles are 
reckoned by Strutt among the ancient toys. Peg-tops 
are referred to, in 1579, in Northbooke's Treatise 
againsi Dicing: he advises the young to " play with the 
top and flee dice-playing." The Whirligig figures in 
Lov^s Labour Lost, act v., scene I. Kite-flying, too, 
was old in 1634, and a paper windmill is represented 
in an old painting of five hundred years ago. Swings 
and see-saws, like balls and dolls, are probably primeval, 
and made themselves, so to speak. One can hardly 
doubt that a plank, accidentally lying across a felled 
trunk, offered itself as an obvious balance for two 
children, one at each end, one up, one down ; while a 
rope chancing to hang from a tree was similarly appro- 
priated, and, leading to a fall, suggested to the elders 
the propriety of fixing one firmly and strongly, with a 
bit of board to sit on, that would carry the little one up 
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among the tree-tops, if not, as he fondly hoped, up to 
the stars. 

If the children of an earlier day than ours were less 
rich in toys, they were far richer in the number and 
variety of tlieir games, both outdoor and indoor, many 
of which are now almost forgotten, or only survive as 
curiosities. Hunt Ike Fox (or hare) is mentioned in an 
old play of the end of the sixteenth century, entitled 
The Longer Tltou Lives, i/te More Fool Thou Art. A 
character in this, called the Idle Boy, says — 

t" And also when we play at Hunt tbe Fox, 
I onlinQ all the boys io the schole." 
This survives in the Paper-c/tase of to-day. Hop- 
Scotch, too, is not yet passed into the limbo of forgotten 
things. The same Idle Boy in another place boasts, 
"And I can hop a good way uppon my one leggc," 

^No one ever invented hopping any more than Leap- 
frog; they came to the children of themselves as 
naturally as running and jumping, and the former no 
doubt soon developed into a regular game, with marked 
squares and a system of counting. 

Hide and Seek was equally suitable for the big 
gardens, with their pleasaunce and wilderness, mizmaze, 
or covert alleys, or for the long rambling corridors and 
priest's holes indoors. It may have been played by 
Queen Elizabeth in her romping days at Ewelme, where 
the tree she used to swing on is still shown, and we 
know it was a favourite game with James, Duke of 
York, and tiis sister and little brother in their captivity 
I at Sl James's Palace, and had a not unimportant bearing 
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on his history. For indoors on winter evenings a very 
favourite pastime was BUndman's Buff, or Hoodman 
Blind, as it used to be called. It is mentioned under 
this name in a very old manuscript in the Bodleian, the 
player being blinded by a hood pulled over the face 
instead of a kerchief. This is too simple and familiar 
to need description. Others, perhaps a little later, are 
Puss in tlie Comer and Post ; the last charmingly 
recalling the old days when news was carried by post- 
horses, with a fresh relay at each stage. Hunt lite 
Slipper was probably evolved by the children's instinc- 
tive habit of sitting on anything they wish to hide. 
Honey-pots, where the small child clasped its hands 
beneath its knees, and was lifted and swung by two 
bigger children, developed into an organized game of 
Tfte Forty Thieves, but this must have been later than 
the arrival in England of the stones of The Thousand 
and One Nights. 

A more curious study is to be found in the artificial 
games which survived so many social changes, and are 
only now dying out. Century after century they were 
handed down through generations of children, with their 
rigid laws, their traditional customs, their unchangeable 
wording. No one taught them to the children ; the 
elder ones handed them on to the little ones, and no 
child so bold that he would venture to introduce fresh 
customs or words of his own into what had always been 
played just so. Among the best known of these are 
Here we go Round the Mulberry Bush, with its quaint 
imitations of various crafts, and Oranges and Lemons ; 
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the former belonging more to the country children, and 
the latter to those who lived within sound of Bow bells. 
Thread the Tailors Needle appears in many forms : the 
essence of it is that a train of children, holding to each 
other's skirts, run under the joined hands and raised 
arms of two, who clap down upon one and make him 
prisoner. In Cat and Mouse, which is not very dis- 
similar, there is a circle, hand in hand, in and out of 
which the cat chases the mouse, the sudden lowering 
of the arms either hindering the pursuit or preventing 
the escape of the mouse. Another country game 
referred to by Sir Philip Sidney in his Arcadia, by 
Herrick in Hesperides, and also in Suckling's Poems, 
is Barley Brake, a kind of Prisoner's Base, played among 
the barley mows, one of them being " home," another 
" hell," or " prison." In one of Massinger's plays. The 
Tragedy of Hoffman, written in 1632, occurs the line, 
" I'll run a little course at Barley Brake." 

Mr. Halliwell Phillips has made an immense coUec- 
Bon of these traditional games. A very popular one 
lS My DauglUer Jane, A player, representing the 
mother, has a flock of girls behind her ; to them come 
two players, singing — 

" Here come two dnkes all out of Spain, 
A-couiting to yout daughter June." 



" My daughter Jane, ehe is loo yonng ;■ 
She cstn't abide your dattcring tongue." 

Her daughters keep circling round behind her, so as 
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to present a defended front to the unwelcome wooers jA 
but at last one of the latter catch the hindmost, singing— ■ 



When the lot are pretty well divided, the wooer and the 
mother pull, with their respective trains pulling behind 
them, as in Oranges ami Lemons, The Town Lovers is 
something of the same kind, only in this case the 
children stand in a ring, and a girl walking round the 
inside sings a rhyme, bringing into it the name of 
the one she wishes to chase her. In Drop-cap she 
throws a cap or a handkerchief to the chosen one. i)|J 
similar game was — fl 

" Queen Anne, Queen Anne, she sils in lie sob, 
Ag fail as a lily, as while as a swan." 

This looks more like James's golden-haired Queen from 
Denmark than her of the eighteenth century. Here 
again a handkerchief knotted into a ball was thrown. 

A very funny game, and one which cultivated 
activity, was Now we dance Looby, Looby, in which one 
player set the movement which all had to follow, 
beginning with, "Shake your right hand a little, and 
turn you round about." When all have got their right 
hand in motion, the leader adds the left hand, then one 
foot (if the players are seated, both feet), and lastly 
heads are set nodding, the chorus of " Looby, Looby " 
going on all the while till the children are exhausted 
with laughter at each other's antics. No one who has 
not tried to play it can have any idea how difficult it is. 



A game of much the same character was — 
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" Buff says buff to all his men, 
And I say buff lo you again." 

luff" nods, winks, and makes faces, but neither laughs 
nor smiles, and the child who is betrayed into a grin or 
chuckle has to pay a forfeit 

^A very curious old game called Questions and 
Commands is mentioned in Mr. Halliweil Phillips's 
book, and I have a dim recollection of having played 
it ; it was a form of forfeits or I/ot Cockles. One child 
is set on a high seat, and says, " A king am I." Another 
replies, " I am your man," The king then asks, " What 
service will you do ? " And the subject responds, " The 
best and worst, and all I can." The king then sets each 
one in turn some task, such as the traditional practical 
joke, " Bite half an inch off the poker," or perhaps the 
time-honoured " Bow to the prettiest, kneel to the 
wittiest, and kiss the one you love the best" Similar 
tasks are devised in Hot Cockles by a child with his eyes 
hidden in some one's lap while the forfeit is held above 
his head. A curious attempt was made in an article in 
the Gentleman's Magastne for 1738 to date the game of 
Questions and Commands at the time of the Common- 
wealth, supposing it to contain an implied scoff at 
kingly power ; but I must say this seems to me far- 
fetched and improbable, for children do not understand 
nor care for satire. It is, however, not unlikely that an 
existing game may have been made use of by grown-up 
people for mockery. 

An old game, belonging to the days of bear-baiting, 
is depicted in more than one eighteenth-century print, 
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in which a little boy plays "bear," going on all fours, 
and being baited by slaps from the knotted pocket- 
handkerchiefs of the other players. Before leaving 
these kind of games I must quote a few of the curious 
old traditional rhymes used for starting them, or for 
selecting the leader, such as Hoodinan Blind, or the 
Wooer, or Qu^n Anne. This was one form of choice — 



" Oncry, Iwoery, Ziccaty lan ; 
HoUow-booe, crack a. bone, nincry ten. 
Spitleiy spot, it must be done 1 
Twiddleum, twaddlenm, Iwentjr-one. 
Hink, spink, the puddings stink ; 

The lat b^ins to fry. 
Nobody Bt home but Jumpmg Joan, 

Father, Mother, and I. 
Stick, stock, stone dead. Blind man can 
Every knave will have a slave, you or I n 



it be he." 



" Ring me, ring me rary," was another form of counting 
out For starting a race they had — 
" One to make ready. 



Or- 



God bless the lidcr. 



re I" 



"Good hoiws, bad horses. What's the time of day? 
Three o'clock, four o'clock. Fare ye away I " 



ang 

I 



To hurry a child who was slow in taking up his tuiD, 
the children clapping their hands would cry — 

"Jock be nimble, Jnck be quick, 
Jack, jump over the candlestick I '* 

Little teasing rhymes were current in the nursery 
for many generations. "Liar, liar lickspitl " is of great » 
antiqui^ ; so too is — 

"Tell-ta!e-lit, yonr tongue shall he slit. 
Every dog in the town shall have a lit le bit." 
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" Cry, baby, cry " is probably as old, for little people 
would soon learn to point at each other's little sins. 

We hardly know whether to marvel more at the 
long tradition which handed these games down intact 
from child to child for so many centuries, or at their 
swift disappearance in the course of a generation or 
two. They are preserved in antiquarian literature; 
perhaps a few who are now fathers and mothers know 
them — at any rate the grandmothers may ; but what 
child of to-day can play them without being taught ? 
Possibly a few still know Blindman's Buff or Puss in t/ie 
Corner, but I fear that Queen Anne and My Daughter 
yane arc on their way to join the horn-books of the 
past Even the conservativeness of childhood seems 
passing away, and children are swayed by fashion as 
much as their ciders. Dancing parties, even for quite 
little children, are the thing nowadays, and though 
sometimes a conjuror or a Christmas-tree may be added, 
a party which relied on games for its attraction would 
be reckoned very slow and old-fashioned. 

The one characteristic these old games and toys had 
in common was imaginativeness; they all, especially the 
toys, required a certain amount of make-believe. A 
materialistic age has brought in realistic toys, trains or 
motors that really run, and model steam-engines that 
really work ; these may be more instructive, but a child 
brought up on them will not so readily find toys for 
himself when left to his own devices, nor will he prove 
himself so resourceful in later life. 




CHAPTER VI 
NURTURE IN KINGS' COURTS 

IN feudal times, when not only the king but all 
noblemen and people of position kept great 
households of followers and dependants, it was the 
custom to send well-born children, so soon as they were 
old enough to leave the nursery, either to the Court or 
to the family of some noble kinsman to act as pages 
or bower-maidens, and to be bred up in all the 
traditional rules and customs of courtesy and knighthood. 
This would seem to have been practised more in 
England than in other countries, for it is alluded to in 
An Italian Relation of England, describing the customs 
of this country in the reign of Henry VII., the writer 
commenting rather severely on the absence of affection 
between English parents and their children which it 
seemed to him to imply. We meet with it, however, in 
France : quite a bevy of little girls learned and played 
with the young French princesses when the little 
Dauphiness, Mary Queen of Scots, was among them, 
being brought up by her mother-ia-law, Catherine dc 
Medici. In Germany, too, we find the sons of the Counts 
Palatine frequently sent abroad to learn manners at 
foreign Courts. 

In the palace of King Alfred we gather there were^ 
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a gcxxily number of the sons of the nobility being 
instructed in all the learning of the day, in which the 
king was himself so proficient Where there was a 
young prince, he, of course, needed playfellows ; and, 
moreover, could be led along the thorny path of lessons 
more easily with the stimulus of other children to learn 
with and try to rival. The institution of " whipping- 
boys " for the prince was less commendable, and could 
not always have been made practical use of, since the 
guardian of young Henry VI, was greatly exercised 
how to chastise that monarch when he grew big and 
rebellious. The office was, however, in existence up to 
the childhood of Charles I. We do not hear of its being 
resorted to in his nursery, and it certainly was never 
brought in again at the Restoration : probably it had 
long become a sinecure. One may well believe that 
with a generous boy the sight of an innocent comrade 
taking the punishment due for his own fault may have 
had a deterrent effect ; but with one of an evil nature 
it would seriously foster pride and contempt for inferiors, 
and was well suffered to fall into disuse. 

At the Court of Edward IV. were six " enfauntes " of 
whom one was Thomas Howard, eldest son of that Sir 
John Howard who afterwards became Duke of Norfolk, 
and fell at Bosworth Field — the "Jockey of Norfolk" 
of the familiar rhyme. Strict rules were laid down 
for the behaviour of these children, and tutors and 
governesses appointed for their instruction. It really 
was an admirable up-bringing, calculated to (it them 
r the station they were expected to fill. Left at home 
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to the "cockering and apish indulgence of mothers and 
nurses," so much deprecated by Mr. Peacham in his 
Compleat Gentleman, they would most likely grow up 
rude and boorish. In many cases their homes would 
be in some feudal castle in the depths of the country, 
the fatJier much away in Court or camp, while the 
Wars of the Roses were continually breaking out afresh, 
or in earlier days, gone perchance to the crusades. 
Manly exercises they might have learned from the 
seneschal left in charge, and Latin from the nearest 
chantry priest, but of the manners of the great world 
they would have grown up in ignorance, and those 
things are the hardest to learn when early youth is 
past. Our forefathers had a good grip of the true end 
of education, a wider one than many theorists of to-day ; 
they had not come to regard it as solely a matter of 
books nor synonymous with scholarship ; their idea was 
to fit the child for his probable future career : scholarship 
for the clerk, handicraft for the peasant, manners (in 
the fullest sense) for the courtier, discipline for all, and 
Latin for all ; for it was the universal tongue of the 
educated, and with Latin a man could make himself 
understood in any part of the civilized world where his 
lot might be cast, and wherever the Church was planted 
would find himself at home. 

It is needful that we realize that manners meant 
not merely courtesy but serviceableness ; it included 
for these children knowledge how to carve and wait at 
table, how to serve their lord both at the board and in 
his chamber ; the pouring of water for his hands, the 
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handing of napkins, and how all these things should be 
done with urbanity and grace. Then the boys must 
learn skill in riding, in jousting, and to wear their 
harness becomingly — not easy at first for little limbs that 
had till now been clad in petticoats, for they were often 
sent as early as seven years old, and had not long been 
breeched. Then for accomplishments they must master 
sundry languages besides Latin : French, when it had 
become once more a foreign tongue, Italian, or some- 
times Spanish, much spoken in days of Spanish alliances ; 
also instrumental music, harp, pipe, or lute; to sing, 
which meant reading prick-song at sight in parts, and 
to dance galliards, pavanes, or whatever figure was the 
mode. Moreover, a knowledge of poetry, of ballads, of 
early chronicles or romances was expected, as in the 
afternoons and evenings these young people were in 
attendance in their lord's chamber or in the bower 
of the lady, to make music, dance, or relate tales to 
entertain the company. Occasionally a knowledge of 
drawing was added to the curriculum, and in late 
days Greek, but this was not made of quite so 
much account at Court. Truly no narrow nor easy 
education. 

And all this with " temperate behaviour and 
patience." Proper demeanour at table was much in- 
sisted on, and " how mannerly " the little pages should 
eat and drink. Chastisement was by no means so 
severe as it was, or afterwards became in schools, but 
they were corrected, we learn, in their own chambers, 
^umably with the rod. Their religious observances 
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were also carefully regulated, " with remembrance daily 
of God's service accustomed." 

As early as the old ballad of King Horn this kind 
of training was customary, for Aymar the King, putting 
his adopted son into the charge of his steward, enjoins 
him — 

" Stiwatde, tnk mi here 
Mi fundlynge for to lei 
Of the oieslerye 



Of Wilde nnd of riveie. 

And teche hym to hoipc 
With his Dayles scharpe i 
Before mi to kerue 

And of the cup seme." 



I 



We find the same insistence on courtesy in other old 
ballads, and also on music, which seems to have been 
universally taught and practised ; it was one of the 
indispensable subjects of the Quadrivium. The moral 
training was excellent ; habits of obedience and service 
were at the very foundation of knighthood. 

Sometimes if the boy showed greater aptitude for 
Latin than for field sports or chivalric exercises, he 
would go from the Court to Oxford to be made a 
scholar of, and certain bishops took in scholars to board 
and train for the priesthood. Thomas Bromley, at 
Hyde, near Winchester, had, in 1540, eight gentiles 
pueri boarding in his house ; his predecessor, Thomas 
Langton, seems to have done much the same thing, for 
Richard Pace speaks of the keen interest the Bishop 
took in the progress of his pupils both in music and 
literature, rewarding a well-learned lesson with praise 
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Little girls were sent out in the same way : the 
Paslon Letters and other family correspondence make 
frequent mention of the practice. Anne Boleyn and 
her sister were placed in the care of Margaret of Savoy 
when Anne was about eight years old. She was then 
transferred to Mary, sister of Henry VIII. and wife of 
Louis XII. of France, and afterwards served Princess 
Claude. 

Besides these children, who were sent out by their 
parents as pages or bower-maidens, there were the 
Wards of the Court — little heirs and heiresses who 
would in these days be made Wards in Chancery. In 
those fighting times early orphanhood was sadly fre- 
quent, and the Crown always laid its clutch upon any 
orphan of importance, as the matches of these young 
folks might be of considerable importance, binding 
adherents by alliances ; and, moreover, there soon grew 
up around the whole business an unblushing system of 
jobbery, which made wardships very lucrative, and 
helped to fill the royal coffers. This was at the root of 
those early marriages which are so astonishing to our 
modem notions, but were customary, not only amongst 
royal personages, but in all families of consequence. 
We read of children being married at five years old — 
quite frequently at nine — while girls of twelve or 
thirteen were considered on the verge of womanhood. 
Little Moll Villiers, the Duke of Buckingham's little 
girl, was not merely a wife but a widow at nine, and we 
read of her romping in the garden and climbing cherry 
rees in her widow's veil. The Earl of Cork did, indeed. 
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protest against the marriage of his sixteen-year-old lad, 
urging a betrothal rather. " He is but a silken thread," 
he writes to the future mother-in-law, " to be wrought 
into what pattern you please, either flower or weed.'w 
Sir Edmund Vemey, one of the best men of his timCM 
on the other hand, did not scruple to bid for the ward- 
ship of the little heiress, Mary Blacknall, nor to wed 
her at twelve years old to his son Ralph at sixteen, 
sending the young bridegroom to complete his studies 
at Oxford afterwards. 

The astonishing thing is that these child marriages 
should so often have turned out well ; perhaps because 
the young people were brought up together with a view 
to adapting themselves to one another. Certainly 
never was happier wedlock than that of Ralph and 
Mary. Matrimonial disaster quite as often, if not 
oftener, followed hasty love-matches where suitability 
was set at defiance. But to return to the training of 
these children at Court. The girls shared in the in- 
structions of the tutor, and so far as regarded languages, 
music, and dancing, were taught much the same things 
as the boys ; but the time which the pages had to 
devote to fencing and nutnige was spent by the little 
maidens over the sampler or in the still-room ; for all 
women were expected to be proficient with the needle, 
and even queens were taught to understand household 
management. Sometimes there was a governess for 
the girls — one is mentioned as early as the reign of 
King Stephen in a letter of Osbert de Clare — but more 
often they were instructed by a tutor. There is a curious 
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treatise in Norman-French, written by one Walter de 
Biblesworth, who was tutor to a little Kentish heiress, 
Diane de Montchesney, for her instruction. It conducts 
the infant from its birth through all its experiences and 
small duties, describing what it wore, even to its bib. 
It was penned in the year 1300, and still exists in a 
worn parchment roll in the British Museum. In spite 
of glosses in the margin in red ink, it is very hard to 
dedpher, since the English is so old as to be quite as 
difficult to make out as the French. It is full of 
quaintly simple precepts, such as that the child must 
tie its shoes, cover its head, do up all its buttons. " My 
gentle child," it says, a little further on, " learn well to 
speak French, and listen well to those who talk to you." 
The little pupil was to go to Mass, and, when there, not 
to look about her, and she must willingly give gifts to 
the poor ; she must have care for others, and love those 
about her. After supper she was to be coiffed, and 
work in thread or silk, in which her " tutresse " would 
instruct her. One maxim was that she was not to cry 
on 3. jour defUe but be merry. It is quite a long roll, 

(and probably the child for whose behoof it was written 
did not persevere to the end, for the latter part looks so 
much fresher and less rubbed at the edges by little 
dog's-earing fingers. 

Nearly two centuries later Palsgrave, tutor to the 
Lady Mary, younger daughter of Henry VII., wrote 
Lesclairchsenient de la Langite Franqaise for his pupil, 
and another work. On tJie French Tong, was dedicated 
der by Giles de Gucz. Doubtless, as she was to 
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marry the French king, a knowledge of the language 
was considered indispensable for her. 

In 147s The Babee's Soke was written for the in- , 
struction of the "six enfauntes" at the Court of Edwai4l 
IV^ described as " a little report of how young people.! 
should behave." It is among the Harleian manuscript^ I 
and has been printed for the Camden Society, edited 1 
with notes by Dr. Fumivall. It is addressed to children I 
of blood royal or noble, who are spoken of as the Beta 1 
Babees or Fair Children. They are exhorted in th« I 
beginning if they meet a word they do not know to ask J 
the meaning of it; very necessary, as some of these 1 
little ones were not more than seven years old. 

The instructions open with manners at meals ; and I 
this does not mean primarily their own meal, but at the 1 
table of the master whom they served. First, when 
they came into their lord's presence, they were to salute 
the company and say "God speed." They must come 
in steadily, hold up the head, and kneel on one knee. 
They must pay attention when spoken to, not chatter 
r stare about, nor yet look sulky, but have "a biythe 
visage and a spirit diligent," The maxims are very 
quaint and practical, such as, " Answer shortly and 
pertinently ; stand until you are told to sit ; bow to 
your lord when you answer him ; give place to your 1 
betters, and turn your back on no man ; keep silence % 
while your lord drinks." There was to be no whisper- 
ing, laughing, nor joking in his presence, and no naughty 
stories whispered to each other. When told to sit, the 
little page must do so at once ; but if praised, 1 
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stand up to express his thanks " with demeanour meek 
but cheerful." When the lord and lady talk together, 
he is not to interfere, but be on the watch and ready to 
hand the cup, hold the taper, or to do whatever service 
may be required of him. If the lord offer his own cup, 
the child must take it in both hands and drink, but 
offer it to none else. Meat being ended, he is to bring 
water for his lord to wash bis hands, to hold the 
napkin, and to remain in attendance until grace is 
said. 

The instructions for behaviour at the children's own 
meal are very precise. Each boy must keep his knife 
clean and sharp, which shows that every one in those 
days ate with his own pocket-knife. A tradition of this 
custom lingered long in some schools, where the boys 
were expected to bring each his own knife and spoon. 
The bread, it is insisted on, was to be cut, not broken, 
and the child was to lay a clean trencher before him. 
The trencher was, of course, of wood ; plates were quite 
unknown, and broth served in a bowl. These wooden 
trenchers were used up to the middle of the last century 
at Winchester College, and the boys had a clever dodge 
of building a wall of bread round the meat to keep the 
gravy in. The precepts for eating were very particular: 
" Eat broth with a spoon, do not sup it, and do not leave 
the spoon in the dish ; do not fill your mouth too full, 
and wipe it when you have drunk ; do not dip your 
meat in the salt-cellar, nor put your knife in your 
mouth ; taste of every dish, but when your plate is 
taken away do not ask for it again ; do not hack your 
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meat like a labourer ; have a clean knife and treDcher 
for cheese ; share with strangers of the best. When the 
meal is over, clean your knives and put them away ; 
keep your seat till you have washed, then go to I 
high table and stand until Grace is said." 

Even these high-born Bele Babees had some naugh^fl 
habits, as may be gathered from the need for sudtl 
exhortations as not to pick their little noses, nor poke f 
thar little ears ; not to scratch themselves, nor leaa I 
against a post; to keep head, hands, and feet still, audi 
not to handle things while being spoken to. Not to 
lean over the table, stoop over the dish, drink with the 
mouth full, dirty the cloth, pick nails or teeth at table. 
A somewhat similar manual of good breeding adds the 
advice, " Burnish no bones with your teeth, for that is 
unseemly," and further suggests that the pocket- 
handkerchief be used to blow the nose in preference 
to the table-napkin I But this was in 1577, after the 
introduction of pocket-handkerchiefs. Previously the 
method was similar to that practised in America for 
clearing the throat, and even in England amongst 
vulgar people to this day ; very careful instructions 
were given as to the doing of it with propriety. 

The general advice was excellent : " Be not too 
loving, nor too angry ; too bold, nor over-busy ; be 
not cruel nor cowardly, yet not officiously courteous. 
Do not drink too often ; be not too haughty, nor too 
anxious to please; too fierce, nor too familiar, but of 
friendly cheer. Not too fond of meddling in other 
men's matters, nor of joking. Hate oaths and flattery. J 
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Be not too much given to gadding, nor yet churlish, but 
keep a safe middle course." 

Truly a very complete scheme of good breeding, 
and doubly remarkable if we consider when it was 
written — in an interval of the Wars of the Roses, — times 
we are apt to look back upon as almost barbarous. 
This little treatise and similar ones, of which there were 
very many, were often recommended as reading-books 
or primers for children at school In these days we 
smile at the notion of using books of etiquette for such 
a purpose, but truly I am not sure that to study a code 
of manners was not of quite as much practical utility as 
easy readings in popular science or moral tales. 

About two generations later, in the reign of Henry 
VIII,, appeared Sians Puer ad Mensam, "The Boy 
Standing at the Table," containing precise instructions 
for carving, handing meat and drink, and all the service 
of the table, duties which were in those days always 
performed by well-bom children, little pages, or young 
esquires. The breeding of the Squire described by 
Chaucer io the Prologue to Tlte Canterbury Tales was 
no exceptional thing — 



The rules as to nice habits and proper behaviour 
among the pages are much like those in the foregoing, 
and it adds thereto an exhortation to children not to be 
quarrelsome and revengeful. " The wrath of children," 
says the writer, " is soon provoked and soon appeased 
vith a bit of apple ; " a little touch which shows the book 
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was meant for quite young children. Their quarrels, 
he adds, are first play, then crying. He would have 
them well disciplined, and endorses the ancient maxim, 
" Spare the rod, and spoil the child." 

This old treatise is preserved amongst the Lambi 
manuscripts, and in the same collection is another of the 
same date, called T)ie ABC of Aristotle, consisting of a 
series of rules of manners arranged for committing to 
memory on the principle of A Apple-pie. Many of the 
rules in the end of the Babees Boke are incorporated 
in this. A, not too Amorous, nor to Argue too much ; 
B, neither Bold nor too Busy; C, Courteous and not 
Cruel; D, not Dull, and so forth. J, forbids Jangling 
and also Japes. 

For a couple of centuries there was a regiilw 
succession of these Books of Urbanity, as they were 
called. In 1577 Sir Hugh Rhodes, Master of the 
Children of the Chapel Royal, put forth for their 
instruction T/ie Boke of Nurture; or, Sclioole of Good 
Manners. This book begins with exhortations to 
parents to bring up their children ia virtue, good 
manners, and Godly learning. Idle talk and the habit 
of stammering should be noticed and put a stop to at 
once, as well as uncomely gestures in going or standing. 
The duties of children, whether at Court or at home, as 
here set forth, give a very good notion of a child's 
daily life. He was to rise at six, and say his prayers, 
then make his bed, sponge or brush his clothes, clean 
his shoes, wash his hands and face, button or lace his 
clothes, and tie his points, and, lastly, blow his nose 
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tefore leaving his chamber. Then he was to wish his 
mates "good morning," and hasten to pay his respects 
to his parents, doing them reverence whenever they 
appear. At church he must not talk, stare, nor sleep. 
With his comrades he must be gentle in speech, not 
crossing them, and in relating anything he must not 
point his tale with his finger. 

To much about the same date belong the articles 
drawn up by Sir Nicholas Bacon for the bringing up of 
wards in the Court of Elizabeth, and these regulations 
show the order of daily life in the Court. Divine service 
was at six ; there was no breakfast, that was a com- 
paratively modem luxury. The children studied Latin 
till eleven, then dined ; the music-master gave his 
instructions from twelve till two, then came an hour of 
French. From three to five Latin and Greek lessons 
were given. At dve came evening prayers, then supper. 
Pastimes were allowed until eight, then more music, 
and to bed at nine. These rules were framed for the 
young people under sixteen, but probably the very 
little ones had shorter lesson hours and an earlier 
bedtime. 

Even the great Erasmus did not disdain to draw up 
A Little Book of Good Manners for Children, Some of 
his instructions are very quaint. He gives elaborate 
directions how to carry the head, brow, and eyes ; not to 
wink nor blink, not to roll the eyes, bend the brows, or 
make any unbecoming grimaces. He thinks it necessary 
to enter into minute particulars : " Let not thy nose- 
. thrills be full of snivel like a sluttish person. ... To 
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dry it on the cape of thy coat or on thine elbow is the 
propriety of a fishmonger. It is good manners to dry 
it with thy handkercher, and that with thy head turned 
somewhat aside if more honest persons be present," 
Needless to explain that honest in this connection 
implies more worthy of respect. Sneezing in company 
was to be avoided if possible, but " if it may not be, to 
stop it were to prefer manners to health." If quite 
inevitable, the sufferer was to thank those who blessed 
him, and not to forget to bless others in like case. The 
writer treats also of blushing and gaping ; in the latter 
case he says, " Close thy mouth with thy handkercher 
or the palm of thy hand," He enlarges on how to bear 
the body upright, with shoulders straight and arms 
carried easily. Neatness and niceness of apparel in the 
fashion of the day is enjoined, and good manners at 
table, much the same as those prescribed in the previous 
Books of Nurture, Stans Piter and the rest. Behaviour 
in church is also touched on ; no talking or walking 
about in church is to be allowed, so it would seem that 
the custom of Paul's Walk had not grown to such an 
abuse as it became a century later. The Blessed Sacra- 
ment was to be saluted with reverence, not only in 
church, but whenever met, carried in procession, and the 
Holy Cross also. 

In company the child must learn not to shake his 
head, wriggle his shoulders, pick his ears, nor scratch 
his head ; a child sitting among his elders should never 
speak till spoken to. Greediness is rebuked, not only 
in the form of eating too much, but in daintiness aod 
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grumbling. " To find fault with any meat," says the 

mentor, " is against good manners." In the bedchamber 

manners are also to be observed, such as to keep silence, 

not to tumble nor vex the bedfellow with pulling the 

clothes ofT him. Both before steeping and on waking, 

J to make the sign of the Cross on forehead and breast. 

^1 Perhaps these little books have been enlat^ed upon 

i somewhat unduly, but not only are they very curious 

and interesting in themselves, but they throw a light 

not otherwise obtainable upon the doings and ways of 

children, upon their habits bad and good, and on the 

course of their daily life in times when individual 

children were very rarely described. 

Wherever the children brought up in this manner do 
cooie before us in drama or in history, we find them 
much what this kind of breeding would be likely to 
make them : self-possessed, quick on an errand, ready 
of tongue — too ready sometimes with a sharp-witted 
answer, — serviceable, obedient, and with sense beyond 
their years. Well trained in all accomplishments, able 
to entertain the company with lute or harp, with song 
or story, or perhaps with riddles and quaint conceits. 
Able, also, to converse with foreign visitors, or to hold 
their own if sent abroad. Proficient in dancing in the 
graceful manner of the day. Ready-witted, avoiding 
quarrels by their urbanity, but quickly ready to defend 
their honour at the sword's point if needful ; given some- 
what early to amorous badinage, less with the little 
maidens of their own age with whom they had been 

tith the ladies in waiting or maids of 
_ 
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honour, who amused themselves with their precocious 
gallantries, and taught them the lore of the courts of 
love. Punctual in the performance of their religious 
duties, and with a high sense of honour and of the 
maxim " Noblesse oblige.*' 



CHAPTER VII 
CHILDREN IN SHAKSPEARE'S PLAYS 

AS the manners of our own day, its domestic ways, 
its types of character down to its children, are 
found reflected in our novels, so those of an 
earlier day must be sought in the dramatists — supremely 
in Shakspeare ; for where Lyly, Greene, Peele, Kyd, and 
the rest set before us the conventional page or princeling 
of the Elizabethan era, Shakspeare gives us the living 
child ; such a child as we might find to-day, given the 
same breeding and surroundings ; for human nature 
specially child nature, endures with much the same 
characteristics at bottom in the twentieth century as 
in the sixteenth or in the ninth. Nearest to Shakspeare 
stands Marlowe :■ truly his little Prince Edward smiles 
at us across the centuries, a veritable child. In years to 
come perchance the antiquaries will gather what our 
children were like, less from Blue-Books and Educational 
Reports than from the frivolous pages of the children's 
books, from Mrs. Ewing or Kenneth Graham ; or from 
the novels written for their elders in which they figure, 
from Jane Austen down to Rhoda Broughton or Mary 
bolmondeley, and they will not be far wrong. Our 
has become too conventional to show any 
■convincing child, but in old days it was the drama, not 
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the novel, that reflected the life of the times ; and he who 
could so well " hold the mirror up to nature " with men 
and women, did, we may be sure, depict child nature as 
he saw it ^ 

The books of nurture and urbanity which we haM 
been considering certainly tended to develop a distinct 
type of page which lent itself to conventional treatment 
on the stage. With good material it wrought courtesy, 
self-possession, obedience, and serviceableness, with 
quick wit and a ready tongue ; with bad, pertness, 
precocious knowledge of the seamy side of Court life, 
wit to deceive, sauciness to flout, such a type, in short, 
as is shown in the malicious little Lorenzo in Kyd's 
Spanish Tragedy. With Lyiy, as with most of the 
earlier dramatists, the saucy page is used as a somewhat 
conventional figure, whose quips and jests serve to 
lighten serious situations and provoke a laugh. But if 
conventional we may be sure they were true to the 
prevailing type, for it must be remembered, though they 
might be given classic names and placed in classic 
surroundings, it was not the boys of old Greece or 
Rome the writer had in his eye, but the boys of Londoiloi 
as he knew them in the days of Elizabeth. 

Shakspeare's pages have the same general chai 
teristics, but with the individual touch that makes them 
live, each apart from all the others. Who would confuse 
Robin and Moth, Lucius and Bartholomew ? Robin is 
a little masterpiece ; slim scrap of a child as he is, " 
upright rabbit," Bardolph calls him, he follows the 
knight. Sir John Falstaff, sailing " like a pinnace " 
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the wake of a great galleon. He has more wit than 
presence, he is swift to serve, and loyal to his master, 
yet not without a twinkle in his bright eye, and lends 
himself willingly to the befooling of Sir John in TAs 
Merry Wives of Windsor. Mrs, Ford and Mrs, Page 
both make much of him, and he enters very heartily into 
the joke of the buck-basket. He knows how to turn a 
compliment like the "little gallant" that Mrs. Page 
dubs him. " Oh, you are a flattering boy : now I see 
you'll be a courtier," says she to him. 

His virtue is not proof against being bought over 
by bribes. Prince Hal gives him a pourboire, the jesting 
dames a new waistcoat to decoy his master into their 
nets, yet in any serious matter we feel he would have 
been loyal to the death, and he makes a very noble end 
in France after Falstaff's decease. It is a fine touch, 
pointed out by Herr Tetzlaff in his very illuminating 
Dissertation upon this subject, that even one of Fal- 

IatalTs degraded followers, Foins, who was not lost to 
lUl good feeling, exclaims — 
mos 



" O, Ihil Ihis good blossom 
Conld be Itepl free from cankers I " 



On quite different lines is little Moth, one of the 
rmost fascinating of the many fascinating figures of the 
too rarely seen comedy of Love's Labour's Lost. He, 
too, is little — little and pretty — and his quickness at 
repartee is as the flash of summer lightning, swifter 
than rapier thrust. His master is the fantastic Spanish 
gentleman, Armado, who is greatly given to an 
[< extravagant euphuism in his speech ; a trick the boy has 
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caught, half unconsciously, half of malice prepense to 
jest at it He and his master are excellent friends, and 
Aitnado addresses him as "dear Imp," and "tendei. 
Juvenal." "Pretty and apt," says Armado to one 
his saucy speeches. 

" Malk. How mean jrou, ah ? I ptelty, and my saying apl ? o 
and my saying pretty ? 

Aral. Thou preUy, because liltlc. 

Molh. Utile p'ctty, because little 'Whcicfore apt ? 

Am. And Iherefoce apt because quick. 

Motk. Speak you this in my pruse, mastci ? 

Arm. In thy condign praise." 

OccELsionally Armado wearies on this swift word-play, 
and answers, " I love not to be crossed ; " more often it 
amuses him, and he Hatters and pets the child. The 
small elf can quote instances, as Hercules and Samson, 
of strong men in love, and can give the date of the 
ballad of The King and the Beggar — Cophetua and the 
Beggar-maid, to guess by the context, and he is read] 
with riddles and old rhymes, such as — 

" The fox, (he ape, and Ihe bumble-bee. 

Were still at odds, tiebg but three." 

He is, as his master avers, "a well-educated infant.' 
He can sing, too, and has a nice perception of the 
sentiment appropriate to a love-ditty. When Armado 
calls upon him — 

" Warble, child ; make passionate my sense of hearing," 
he responds with a song, of which the words are 
more than Concolincl, and presently adds to it 
dissertation on the art of the love-song — 

" No, my complete master : but to jig off a tune at the 
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end, to canary to it with your feet, humour it with turning up your 
eyelids, sigh a note and sing a note, sometimes through the throat, 
as if you swallowed love with singing love, sometimes through the 
nose, as if you snuffisd up love by smelling love ; with your hat 
penthouse-like o'er the shop of your eyes ; with your arms crossed 
on your thin-belly doublet, like a rabbit on a spit; or your hands 
in your pockets, like a man after the old painting ; and keep 
not too long in one tunc, but a snip and away. These are compli- 
ments, these are humours ; these betray nice wenches, that would 
be betrayed without these ; and make them men of note — do you 

^QOte me? — that most are affected to these." 
Singing and lute playing were indispensable accom- 
plishments for these young pages. The Duke, in Twdjth 
Night, calls upon his boy — 

" Thai strain again ; it had a dying fall." 
L&nd 
V " It music be the food of love, play on." 

■ The two pages who make a brief appearance in the 
last act of As You Like It, sing, and also make merry 
over the excuses of those called upon for a song — 

Shall we clap into't roundly, without hawking or spitting or 
saying we are hoarse, which are only prologues to a bad voice ? " 

And they sing, /; was a Lover and his Lass, but win no 
compliments on their performance from Touchstone. 

Singing seems to have been one of the chief duties 
of Lucius, the page of Brutus, in Julius Casar, This 
boy is one of the most winning figures in the portrait 
gallery of Shakspcare's children ; so devoted to his 
master, so ready in service, so anxious to do his best, 
even when he cannot understand what is required of 
him, as in the scene with Portia, his master's wife, when 
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distracted with apprehension, she bids him run to the 
town and hasten back to her — " stay not to answer me, 
but get thee gone" — and yet never tells him what 
errand she would have him do there. The little scene 
in which he makes his first appearance, lighting the 
taper, finding a sealed letter lying on the window-sill, 
and fetching the calendar to look out whether it be the 
Ides of March, and all without inquisitiveness as to 
the strange things he must have been conscious of about 
him, all show his sweet and serviceable natur& And 
then his readiness to make music for his overwrought 
master, when dropping with childish drowsiness, is very 
engaging. He was very mindful, too ; he knew quite 
well that the letter had not been in the window when 
he went to bed, and be was quite certain he had not 
mislaid the book his master lost — 

"Brut. Look, Lucius, hcic's tbc book I ^lughl for so ; 
I put it in the pocket of my gown. 

Lia. t was sure yoar lordship did not give it me. 

Brut. Beac with me, good Ixjy, I am much foigetful. 
Canst thou hold up thjr heavy eyes awhile, 
And (ouch thy instrBment a 

Lue. Aye, my loid, an't pleuc you. 

Brul. It docs, my boy : 

I trouble thee too much, but thou art williog. 

Ltu. It is my duly, ai. 

Brut. 1 should not urge thy duty pnst thy might ; 
1 know young bloods look for a time of rest, 

Lhc. I have slept, my lord, already. 

Brut. It was well done ; and thou ahdt sleep again j 
t will not bold thee long : if I do live, 
I will be good to thee." 

The boy plays until he drops asleep, and his mastOTjl 
gently takes the instrument from him. 
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^^Bardly be reckoned among the children ; he must have 
^**l>een a lad of elder years to play the rdle assigned him, 
so we will pass him by. 

The little princes whom Shakspeare takes from the 
pages of history must really be reckoned to him as his 
own creation, for though he may borrow the bare facts 
from Holinshed or other old chroniclers, he clothes 
thetn with flesh and blood ; in truth, he made Arthur 
a child for the story's sake ; the real Arthur of history 
was almost a man grown at the time of his death. 
Little Rutland, " the white rosebud," as TetzlafF calls 
him, appears but to die ; a tender and timid little fellow, 
clinging first to his tutor, and when torn away from his 
protection, to the cruel Clifford himself, who was about 
to put him to death, childlike, so convinced that he 
could win pardon, as he had often done in his little life 
for childish faults, by his tears and piteous cries, hardly 
able to believe he would not be heard. There is 
but little room for characterization here; yet the few 
strokes tell. 

Far different is it with the young King Edward V. 
and bis little brother, Richard, Duke of York. With 
consummate skill the characters of the two children are 
contrasted, the gentle gravity and digaity of the elder 
boy, newly conscious of his high calling, and weighed 
down a little under the sense of it ; and the forward, 
saucy tongue of the little one. A very loving child 
oevertheless is little Richard, both to his brother and 
[> the uncle he had not learned to doubt How natural 
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is the talk of his having overtaken his brother in his 
growth, and his quoting his iincle Gloucester, who told 
him, "Small herbs have grace, great weeds do grow 
apace." So since then, he says, he does not want to 
grow too fast He is thoroughly childish even in his 
precocity, sharp in repartee as a much-noticed boy 
will be, and something saucy. His mother says to 
him — 

" A parlous boy : go tO) yoa aie too Ghiewd." 

And on a later occasion his uncle — 

" O, 'tis a pailous boy ; 
Bold, quick, ingenious forward, capable ; 
Hc'5 all the mother's from the top to loc." 

The whole short scene of the arrival in London of 
the young king, and his meeting with his brother, is 
touched in with a marvellous naturalness. Edward is 
weary with his journey, disappointed at not being 
greeted by his favourite uncles, his mother's brothers, 
a little fretful and perplexed, Gloucester greets 



I 



i-ith- 



" The weary way hath made yon mcla&choly. 
Ed. No, ancle ; bul our crosses on the way 
Have made it l«lioiis, wearisooie, and heavy : 
I want more uncles here to welcome me." 



biiB|_ 



He will not admit for a moment that they were false 
friends to him, as his other uncle would have him believe. 
He wants his mother and his brother with a childlike^ 
impatience — 
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id when the messenger appears, how eagerly he 



"Whal, will out mother come f" 

When at length the little Duke of York is brought, how 

like a child is his at once going back to the saying 

t about the ill weeds that had so struck his fancy — 
" O, my Lord, 
S-hi 



Vou said thai idle weeds are fast ia growth : 
The prince, my brother ii»th outgrown me iiu 



Then with boyish inconsequence he begs for his uncle's 
'dagger, like a httle spoilt prince that has but to ask 
and have. The elder gently rebukes him — 

■ ' Prince Ed. A beggar, brother ? 

D. of York. Of my kind uncle tlinl I know will give ; 
And being but a toy, wbich is no giief to give." 

T a little more badinage Edward again interposes 
ith an apology for the little one — 



HfUtei 
^Krith 



" My Lord of York will 5til] be cr 
Uncle, your grace knows how to 



bear with him." 

The younger child was evidently considered forward for 
his years, for Buckingham says — 

■ " Wilb what a sharp provided wil be reftsons 1 

P So cunning and so yonng U wonderful." 

And when the children are gone, they wonder whether 

"this little prating York" has been prompted by his 

mother. 

The shrinking repugnance witli which the two 
children go to the Tower foreshadows their doom. Yet 
.r all his gentleness the elder shows the most courage. 
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a spirit truly kingly. We are spared the sight of their 
raurder ; but the very murderers themselves wept to 
tell how they found the two little boys asleep, clasj 
in each other's arms — 



" Tbcir lips were four ted roses on i slalk. 
Which in their summer beauty kbs'd each olher. 
A liook of prayws opon their pillow lay." 



Like in cruel circumstance, yet quite distinct in 
portraiture, is the little Arthur in The Life and Death 
of King John. As gentle as Edward, but with less 
dignity ; with such a clinging need of love that he 
spends a wealth of affection upon his harsh gaoler, and 
almost succeeds in softening that rough nurse — 

" I would lo heaven I were yonr son, 
bo you would love me, Hubert." 



iped— 



" Are you siek, HubcTt ? fon look pole to-day : 
In soothe I would yoa were a UtCle ^ck, 
That I might sit nil night and watch with yon : 
I wairanl 1 love you more than you do me." 

How purely a child's argument it is when he says- 

" Have you ihc heart ? When your head did but ache 
I knit my handkerchei about youi brows, 
The best I had, a princess wrought it mc, 
And 1 did never ask it you again." 

And again his promise to be good, like a child in the 
dentist's chair — 

" Alas, whnl need you be so boisterous- rough ? 
I will not struggle, I will stand stone-still. 
For heaven's sake, Hubert, let me not be bound I 
Nay, heat me, Hubert, drive these men away. 
And 1 will »C oji quiet as a lamb ; 
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I will nol stir, noi wince, not speak a ward, 
Noi look upon ihe iron ungeily." 

tie has no ambition to wear a crown ; his only longing 
i for freedom and simple country pleasures — 

" So I were oat of prison snd kept sheep, 
I sboutd be merry as the day is long," 

He is full of tender consideration for his mother, and 
could wish himself out of the way for her sake — 



" Good my inothet, peace! 
I would that I wcic low laid in my gtave 
I am not worth this coil that's msdc for m 



■ It has been objected by some German critics, notably 
Kreyssig, that some of Arthur's speeches, the simile 
and hyperbole he here and there makes use of, are out 
of place in the mouth of a child ; but the same kind of 
objection would urge that people in real life do not 
speak blank verse : of course they do not : but then 
poetry is the essential condition under which the tragic 
drama is written ; that, of course, is a convention, but 
granted this, the whole scene conveys an effect most 
tender, childlike, and natural. If there is a jarring touch 
it is in the rhymed couplet with which he makes his exit, 
falling from the castle walls in the endeavour to make 
his escape. 

Such a portrait makes us regret the more that 
Shakspeare should have taken the opposite poet's 
licence with the wife of Richard II,, and made her a 
woman grown instead of the little girl of twelve years 
old, which she really was at the time of his deposition. 
From such a hand what a picture might we not have 
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had of the child drawn into such a web of tragedy, 
taking sad leave of the young husband who must have 
been more like an elder brother to her 1 The story is 
prettily told in a child's book of historical ballads by 
Miss Smedley. I do not think that Shakspeare gives 
us any little girl except Margaret, the child of Clarence, 
in Richard III,, who, with her little brother, gives 
occasion for some of the grandmother's bitter speeches, 
but has no very distinct existence of her own. These 
two children, had they stood alone, might have lent 
force to the criticism made by some that Shakspcare's 
children are not childish. Much such an unchildlike 
boy is found in Macbeth in the little son of Macduff; he 
is a man in miniature. Probably in these instances 
Shakspeare was merely following the chronicles on 
which he built his story, and had not thrown them into 
the crucible of his own imagination. 

No such objection can be brought against the brief 
and brilliant portraits of two schoolboys and a little 
spoilt child. Mamillius, in A Winter's Tale, is quite a 
little fellow, still in petticoats, as we gather by Leontes' 
reference to himself at that age, unbreeched, in a green 
velvet coat ; the word in those days always denoting 
petticoat. His almost babyhood may be seen too in 
the baby talk his father addresses to him — 

"I' fecks! 
Why that's m; bawcoclc. What, hast smutched thy nose ? 
They say it ii a copy cat of mine. Come, Captain, 



The worst of it is that no child small enough to 
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represent Mamillius has wit enough to act the part, so 
on the stage he usually seems too old, A very exquisite 
scene is the one where the child is teasing his mother, 
and she bids her ladies take him. He is petted, and 
has his likes and dislikes. To the one who oBers to be 
Jiis playfellow he says — 

" Mamilliia. No, ni none of you, 

First Lady. Why, my sweet lord ? 

MamiiUus. You'll kiss Qii: haid, acd speak !o me as If 
I were i baby still. I Iqbc you better." 

'His little personal remarks are thoroughly childish ; so 
too is his beginning to tell a tale and his mother coaxing 
him — 

I" HerBaane. Come on, sit down ; con 
To frifiht me with your sprites ; yoa'tt 
MamUliut. There was h man— 
Htrmmu. Nay, come, sit down ; tlien on, 

MamilHvs, Dwelt by a churchyaid ; I will lell it softly ; 
Yond cricket shall cot hear it." 

How one thinks to hear the little lisping voice I This 
is the child's last appearance ; the terrible coil of 
suspicion unrolls itself and robs him of his mother. 
A tender little soul, made for sunshine, he pines away 
and dies. 

Another small masterpiece is William Page, in The 
Merry Wives of Windsor, being examined at his 
mother's request by the Welsh schoolmaster, Sir Hugh 
Evans. William is evidently smarting under a sense 
of injury in that, school being closed and a playing day 
announced, he should be thus caught and caged and 
unfairly called upon to answer questions in his accidence. 
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He answers pretty well but sullenly, and his gravity, 
after the manner of childhood, appears quite unmoved 
by the malaprop interpositions of Mrs. Quickly. We 
see him unwillingly coming forward, chidden by his 
mother, and told to hold up his head and answer his 
master. The book out of which he was questioned was 
probably Lilly, the grammar in general use in Shak- 
speare's day. After answering patiently for some time, 
on being demanded the declensions of the pronouns, he 
rebels with, " Forsooth, I have forgot," and is released 
and bidden to go and play. He recalls the schoolboy 
from the Seven Ages in As You Like It-~ 



"The whinine schoolboy, oiib his satchel 
And shining cnoming fice, creeping like a sttul 

Unwillingly to school." 



ipean^H 



More than one critic has suggested that Shaks] 
was not improbably drawing on his own recollections 
of his school days at Stratford-on-Avon. Not in vain, 
says Professor EIze, was this boy named William. 

The figure of the little Lucius with his school-books 
brings a pathetic and tender charm into the lurid 
horror of Titm Andronicus. He cannot understand 
grief and gloom that are round him, and tries to chi 
his grandfather and aunt in his childish way — 



" Good giuidsii 
Make my auo 



;, leave Ibese biiter deep laments: 
meny with some pleasing tale." 



Evidently he was himself a lover of old tales, and, 
his father says, had often been sung to sleep by his 
grandfather, who tells him tales "meet and agreeing 
with thine infancy." As he comes from school lad< 
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with his books, his aunt, crazed with the injuries that 
have been done her, pursues him. Terrified, he cries 
on his grandfather and uncle for protection. But it is 
evident there is method in her madness, for the poor 
creature, who has lost hands as well as tongue, searches 
with her stumps among his books that he has thrown 
down, and with his help finds Ovid's Metamorphoses, a 
\-ery favourite reading-book in English schools in the 
reign of Elizabeth, and one with which Shakspeare 
would be familiar, and turns up in it the tragic tale of 
Philomel and the rape of Tereus. From this scene we 
gather that the boy was well acquainted with poetry, 
with TuUy's Orations also, which, in happier days, his 
aunt used to read to him, and with the Tale of Troy. 

One more picture completes Shakspeare's gallery of 
child-portraits — the sketch of a boy at play, a perfect 
drawing in a few strokes. It is in Coriolanus: the wife 
and mother of the censor sit at their sewing, and to 
them comes Valeria to call upon them. The whole 
scene is so natural — I had almost said so modem — the 
greetings between the ladies and the compliments of 
the visitor on their industry might have been spoken 
to-day. Then she inquires for the child — 

^" How Jolh your lilUc snn ? 
Vir. I thank your ladyship ; well, good madart.." 
d the grandmother puts in — 

z swQitls and liear tbc drum than look upon his 



And the visitor responds- 
" O' my word the falher's 51 




: I'll swear 'tis a very prelty boy. 
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O' my troth, 1 looked upon him o' Wednesday half an hour to- 
gether ; he has such a confirmed couatenance. I saw him run 
after a gilded butterfly ; and when he caught it, he let it go again ; 
and alter il again ; and over and over he comes and up again ; 
catched.it again; or whether his fall enraged him, or how 'twas, 
he did so set his teeth and tear it ; 0,1 warrant how he macn- 
raocked it." 

Here is a thorough child, a child at play. If some 
of these children seem in their apt and pretty answers 
at times too precocious, is it not because the children 
of that age were precocious and were brought up to be 
so? The nursery was then not an end, only a means. 
The aim of the parent was not to preserve babyhood as 
long as might be, but to have quickly a capable and 
quick-witted son. The heroes of the nursery on whose 
deeds these little minds were fed were not little Tom- 
mies and Frankies, but Arthur and Roland, Guy of 
Warwick, and gay Robin Hood ; the children learned 
in Courts to be self-possessed and ready with repartee. 
Doubtless the great master of human nature drew t 
children as he saw them. 



CHAPTER VIII 

SOME ROYAL CHILDREN 

MONG State Papers and such ancient documents, 
here and there in the midst of chronicles of wars 
or records of important political changes, comes 
t little bit about the children: some letter showing a 
trait of childish character, some note of expense incurred, 
or arrangement for upbringing, things which if recorded 
of other children are for the most part lost in domestic 
correspondence, buried under piles of weightier matter. 
We have seen William the Conqueror at five years old 
playing at soldiers, and construing CtCsar's Commentaries 
at nine. A curious little tale comes down to us of his 
own boys, less creditable, but no less characteristic. 
We can picture the three : Robert, high-spirited, 
arrogant, jeaious of his younger brothers, whom he 
fancied his father loved better than himself; the 
red-hatred William, always ill-disposed and quarrel- 
some ; Henry, devoted to his books, the good boy of 
the family, winning for himself the title of Beauclerc, 
and not impossibly irritating to his elders. These two, 
provoked perhaps by some assertion of authority on 
their elder brother's part, or in mere boyish mischief, 
poured a pail of water from an upper window on 
Robert's head. He was by that time of an age to wear 
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a sword, and drew it on them, and had their father not 
been at hand, serious mischief might have been done. 
In bitter resentment the elder lad left the Court not 
long after, and this childish quarrel was the seed of an 
estrangement between the brothers that lasted their 
lives long. In what old chronicle this story lurks I 
am unable to say ; no modern historian gives it so far 
as I am aware, I iind it in a little book of historical 
stories for children, published in 1846. No reference is 
given to the authority from which it is quoted, but if 
the evidence for it is shaky, it is so credible that one 
may say of it, St non ^ vero, i ben trovato. 

The boyhood of Edward IIL, on whose young 
shoulders such an early weight of responsibility rested, 
is painted vividly in Marlowe's Tragedy of King 
Edward 11., wherein the writer follows closely the 
chronicles of Holinshed and Stow, taking also some 
few details from Fabyan. This is a very gallant boyish 
figure ; the keynote of modesty and courage is struck 
in his answer to his father, who would send him on an 
embassy to France: — 

.a tlie King, 



" King Eli. Bay, see you lieai you bravely tc 
And do your inessAge wilh a mnjesty. 

Princf Ed. Commit not to my youth ihicgs of more n 
Than fits a prince bo yoong as I lo bear. 
And fear nol, lord and falher, heaven's great beams 
On Atlas' shoulder shall oot lie more safe 
Than shall your chaige committed to my titisl." 



I 



The boy is in a hard position between father and 
mother, as may be seen in his attempt to persuade the 
Queen to return — " Madam, return to England, i 
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please my father well." He is so pathetically sure he 
can make reconciliation between them — 

I "I warrant yon, I'll win his highness quickly ; 

H lie loves me bctlci thui a thousand Spencers." 

ine clings to his mother too. When Sir John HaJnault 
offers an asylum to the prince and the queen, his 
answer is — 



"So plcaseth ihe queen my molhei, me it likes; 
The King of England, nor the Court of France, 
Shall have me ftom my gracious mother's side." 



^^nhe fear of this boy's heart being turned against him 
^^■KU'bs the sharpest arrow in the afflictions of the king — 

^^nVhen Edward is deposed, and Isabel seeks to make her 
^^pon king in his father's room, the boy answers, pointing 
^■fe his uncle, the Earl of Kent— 

^^P " Mother, persuade me not to wear the ciown : 

^^^ Let him be king — I am loo young to reign." 

He deeply distrusts Mortimer, and when his mother 
will have him accompany her and her lover — "Come, 
3on, go with this gentle lord and mc " — he answers, 
"With you I will, but not with Mortimer," and cries 
pitcously on his uncle for help when they will carry 
him away by force. The murder of the Earl of Kent at 
last opens his eyes to the iniquity of his mother, and 
the hand she had in that of his father. It is a stern 
young judge who says to her — 

" If you be guilty, though I be your son, 
Think not to &nd me slack or pitiful." 
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The conclusion of the story, however, hardly belongs to 
Edward's childish years. 

Glimpses are found in memoranda of royal disburse- 
ments of the babyhood of Henry V. (Madcap Harry), 
who was born at Monmouth, first Prince of Wales. He 
was but a sickly infant, and was put out to nurse with a 
Welshwoman, Johanna Waring, at Cornfield, about six 
or seven miles from Monmouth, where his cradle used 
to be shown. The Wardrobe Accounts note payments 
" for a long gown for the Lord Henry," and later on 
eightpence for harp-strings for htm, and four shillings 
for seven books of grammar. Most likely Johanna 
spoilt him, and not improbably her "fond cockering" 
had much to answer for in his wild ungovernable youth ; 
still, later he did valiantly, and the seeds of good may 
have been sown in early days. He was extremely well- 
read in his Bible, we are told, and doubtless his first 
Scripture lessons were conned at Johanna's knee. 

His son was king in his cradle, and at eight months 
old presided at the Council, sitting on his mother's lap. 
He spent his childhood at Windsor, and at six years old 
was placed under the tutelage of the Earl of Warwick. 
Mr. de Montmorency has noted a very curious and 
interesting entry in the records of the Privy Council 
(11. Hen. VI., vol. iii. p. 132) concerning the education 
of the young king. The Earl of Warwick submits his 
difficulty to the Council thus — 

"That consideryng howe, blessed be God, the kyng is grown in 
years, in stature of his persons, and also in conceyte and knowleche 
of his hiegh and royalc aucloritie and estate, the which naturalty 
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causen hym, and from day to day as he groweth shal causen hym 
more and more to grucchc with chastysing and lo lolhe it." The 
guardian, fearing iest Ihe king should bear malice and visit it on 
him later, asks the Council " trewely to assisteo hym in the exercise 
of the charge and occupacyon that he hath about the kyng's 
persooe, namely in chastysing of hym foe his defaults, and support 
the said Earle therein." 

I No whipping-boy here evidently, to stand between 
"the young king and the rod. The Note from which I 
quote goes on : " It was a delightful position. The 
theory of education demanded that the king should be 
thrashed early and often, while the bloodiness of the 
age rendered it probable that the king, as soon as he 
came of age, would have his wretched guardian murdered 
for doing his duty. The Privy Council were asked 
therefore not only to sanction, but to order the use of 
the rod in the upbringing of the royal boy. It was 

»not the first time the Council had had to interfere. 
Before the year 1428 it had ordered — 

"That the kyng be chastysed for his defaultes or trespas, that 
for awe thereof he forbeare the more to do amys and iniende the 
more besily to venue and lemyege." 

In the same year the Council thus defined the course of 
his schooling — 

"Et faire estre apris des bons moeurs, literature, langages, 
narture, et courtoisie, et autre enseignracnts tiel come a si grand 
prince come loei en soil." 

" It was," adds Mr. de Montmorency, " a fine ideal, 
and, seconded by regular flogging, produced that un- 
. happy person, King Henry VI. of England." 
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In quaint contrast to this is the comment of Timbs 
on the same extract in his Scliooldays of Eminent Men : 
" It made him an accomplished scholar as well as 
truest Christian gentleman that ever sat upon a throne." 
So much for the verdicts of posterity at various periods, 
viewing events from differing standpoints. Both true in 
their measure. Unhappy Henry certainly was ; scholar 
and gentleman also ; but statesman, in days when 
capable statesmanship was needed, by no means, though 
whether in spite of or because of the floggings, who 
shall say ? Like a later king who fell, he failed utterly 
to estimate the forces against him, or to understand the 
character of the times he lived in, and for this his 
education may have been to blame. That he was a 
usurper cannot be laid to his charge, since he was born 
one in the third generation, and did not grasp at a 
throne that was not rightly his. 

Of the little Yorkist king, Edward V., whose 
sovereignty was so brief, we get our most vivid notion 
from Shakspcare's play quoted in the last chapter ; but 
there is an interesting record of the regulations drawn 
up for the ordering of his little Court at Ludlow Castle, 
for his morning attendance at Mass, for his schooltime, 
his playtime, his meals. At the hour of meat " noble 
stories, as behoveth a prince to understand," were to 
be read to him ; stories of " virtue, honour, cunning, 
wisdom, and deeds of worship." 

Brief mention occurs of Richard III. having for his 
governess a lady of rank ; and we also learn that in his 
childhood he was very fond of ball and taw. One little 
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^Hjllunpse we get of Henry VIIL as a child, receiving 

^■Erasmus at Greenwich, who describes him as a well- 

^^ bred, well-grown boy of nine, standing between his two 

sisters, Margaret, almost a woman at twelve years old, 

and soon to be the bride of the King of Scots, and the 

lovely little Mary, a chubby creature of four. 

His only son, Edward VI., was a very delicate child, 
and losing his mother at his birth, was placed in the 
charge of the Sidney family. Sir Henry Sidney as a 
child WBS appointed his companion and playfellow, and 
i; writes — 

ras by that most famous King Henry VIII. put to his 
m, Prince Edward, my most dear master, prince, and 

nvercign, my near kinswoman being bis ooly nurse, my father his 
inberlam, my mother his governess, my aunt in such place 

a among meaner personage^ is called a drj'-nurse." 

3 soon as he could read, a precocious course of study 

he learned philosophy and divinity with Sir 

nthony Cooke, Greek and Latin with that learned 

crank, Sir John Cheke, while, under the instructions of 

ranmer, he kept a journal of all his lessons in five 

idifierent columns. He seems to have been a generous, 

rell-disposed child from the little stories related of him. 

rOn his fifth birthday he received the gift of a silver 

service, probably with miniature cups and plates such 

as small children love, and several httle friends were 

invited to spend the day with him. At the end of the 

feast he presented a piece to each child, keeping nothing 

for himself. He was brought up in great reverence 

t for the Bible, and on one occasion, seeing one of bis 
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playfellows step on a big Bible to reach a toy he 
wanted, the little prince reproved him, and would not 
play with him any more. 

Three little princesses, all of the same name, in 
successive generations, claim our attention. Elizabeth, 
daughter of Henry VIIL and Anne Boleyn, had a 
childhood of great vicissitudes. Born, as her father had 
been, in the palace at Greenwich, which had been the 
property of her grandmother, Elizabeth of York, after 
whom she was named, her advent, though she was not 
the longed-for son, was hailed by her father as most 
propitious, and her baptism was celebrated with great 
splendour, while her half-sister Mary, degraded from 
her position as Princess Royal, was commanded to 
attend upon her as lady-in-waiting. Magnificent robes 
were provided for the infant who, pending the arrival of 
a brother, was for a short while looked upon as future 
1 of England. Ere she was three, however, all 
this brilliance was overclouded ; her mother was dis- 
graced, discarded, beheaded, and but for the kindness 
of that motlier's supplanter, Jane Seymour, the poor 
little girl would have found but a harsh fate. As it 
was, she seems to have been much neglected. She was 
sent down to Hunsdon in the charge of Lady Bryan, 
her governess, a relative of her mother, and among the 
State Papers of that date are found piteous appeals on 
her behalf for necessaries which it seemed no one's 
business to supply. Lady Bryan writes — 

" She hath neither gown, nor kirllc, nor peticoat, nor no maner 
of litien, nor fgrc-smocks (pinafores), nor kerchiefs, nor rails, nor 
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body stitchets (corsets), nor handkerchiefs, nor sleeves, nor mufHers, 
nor biggens (gaiters ?)." 

In another letter — 

'' God knowetti my Lady haih great pain with her great teeth, 
aDd they come very slowly forth, which causcth me to suffer Her i 
Grace to have her will more than I would. I trust to God, an her 
teeth were well grafl, to have Her Grace after another fashion than 
she is yet, so as 1 trust the King's Grace shall have great comfort 
in Her Grace. For she is as toward a child, and as gentle of 
conditions as I ever knew any in my life." 

Her sister Mary, who was seventeen years older, 
writes to her father from Huasdon in the same year, 
" My sister Elizabeth is in good health and a toward 
child." The next year saw the birth of the longed-for 
heir, and the two dispossessed sisters were at the 
christening. Mary held him at the font, and in the 
procession led her little four-year-old sister by the hand. 
Lord Chancellor Wriothesley, seeing the little prin- 
cess at six years old, professed himself charmed with 
her manners and her sprightly forwardness. She was 
a clever child and very well taught according to the 
custom of the day. She studied Latin and Greek with 
that learned man and gentle tutor, Rc^er Ascham, 
spoke and wrote French fluently, and had professors for 
dancing. She was extremely vain in her achievements 
this line, and for music, piaying the lute and virginalls. 
She excelled with her needle also, to judge by the 
specimen shown at Penshurst — an embroidered card- 
table top, and also the very handsome book cover which 
is figured in Green's Short History. 
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She seems to have been a warm-hearted little girl, 
for a great afTectioa existed between her and her small 
brother and supplanter, and very loving little letters 
passed between the pair. She was a high-spirited child, 
and must have been pretty, to judge by her portraits 
as a young woman, which always represent her with 
straight, small features and the fair bright colouring and 
ruddy golden hair of the Tudors. Her younger aunt, 
Mary, for a short while Queen of France, and afterwards 
Duchess of Suffolk, had this complexion and very 
beautiful pale golden hair, less red in tint than that of 
Henry. Doubts of her legitimacy and devotion to the 
cause of her lovely cousin, Mary Queen of Scots, seem 
to blind a good many people to Elizabeth's unquestion- 
able good looks in her youth ; and, moreover, we have 
a tendency to forget that she was not always old, and 
it was when age was creeping on that her vanity in- 
creased, and she demanded compliments which it was 
not always easy to pay with sincerity. 

She was fortunate in the article of step-mothers. 
With the two who so quickly followed on the death of 
Jane, and passed off the stage, she had little or nothing 
to do ; but Katharine Parr was very kind to both her 
step-daughters, and between her and Elizabeth there 
was warm affection. After the death of the King the 
younger princess, now reinstated in the succession after 
her brother and sister, was placed in the guardianship 
of the Dowager Queen and her new husband, Sir 
Thomas Seymour. An old manor house in the village 
of Ewelme, near WalHngford, used to be shown as the 
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home in which some of Elizabeth's childish days were 

passed, and in the garden a tree is pointed out as the 

one in which she used to swing. I have not been able 

to ascertain whether this belonged to the time which 

she spent in the custody of the Seymours, or to her 

earlier days, when she was bandied about from pillar 

to post. We can well imagine her swinging or climbing 

trees, for she was something of a hoyden, and her romps 

■ with her guardian rather exceeded the bounds of pro- 

I priety, and were, indeed, the cause of her removal ; for 

' Queen Katharine found that freedoms were permitted 

unbecoming the young lady's age, and had to speak 

severely, and though there was no quarrel, she was 

removed to other care. 

With her later life we have here no concern, but 
pass on to the youth of her god-daughter and name- 
sake, James I.'s only daughter, who at six years old 
was brought from her home at Holyrood, when her 
father succeeded to the English crown. No question 
was ever raised as to the beauty of this little lady, who 
was early dubbed the Queen of Hearts, though perhaps 
she owed the title as much to her gracious, loving 
nature, which endeared her to all with whom she came 
in contact, and the charm she inherited from her 
fascinating Scottish grandmother, as to her fair skin, 
brilliant dark eyes, and straight nose. She was not 
quite so fair as her mother, Queen Anne of Denmark, 
and had a darker shade of the Tudor russet In her locks 
than had her godmother. 

On her first arrival in England she was placed in 
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the care of the Countess of Kildare, who was a Howard, 
daughter of the Lord High Admiral. But her father 
found time in the midst of taking up the government 
of his new country to interest himself in the progress 
of his little girl, and as soon as she could manage her 
pen encouraged her to write letters, both to himself and 
to her brother Prince Henry, who was a few years her 
senior, and to whom she looked up with sisterly devotion, 
mingled with the admiration of a small girl for a big 
boy. In his replies he teases her just as a schoolboy 
of to-day might tease a little sister. When she was 
seven years old, the King, who is seldom allowed credit 
for the good sense he not infrequently displayed, decided 
to remove her from the distractions of the Court, and 
place her in the household of Sir John Harrington, at 
Combe Abbey, in Warwickshire. Here the child grew 
up in wholesome surroundings, with an immense park to 
ramble and play in, with guardians of quiet taste and 
excellent sense, and with admirable examples in their 
two children, John, in his sixteenth year, the bosom 
friend of her brother Prince Henry, and Lucia, just 
blossoming into womanhood, celebrated by both Ben 
JoQSOn and Daniel! for the graces of her mind and 
person, and for her accomplishments, which a younger 
girl would be likely to emulate with eagerness. 



Elizi 



beth certainly did copy her model tn many things, fo^^l 
Lucia had a great taste for gardening and for archi- 
tecture, two hobbies which distinguished the Princess's 
later years. She had other playfellows, too, nearer her 
own age, and with Anne Dudley, Sir John's nice 
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formed a lasting friendship, Anne following her to the 
Palatinate on her marriage, and remaining through the 
troubled years that ensued, her most devoted friend and 
adherent. The only cloud on the happy country life 
was the separation from her brother, to whom she 
wrote — 

" HV DEAR AND WOKTHY BROTHER, 

r"I most kindly sdute jou, deairing lo hear of your 
th ; from whom, though I ara dow removed fai away, none 
1 never be nearer in affection Ihan yoar most loving sister, 
" Elizabeth." 
This was written in her eighth year. 
The quiet and order of the household must have 
Dcen an excellent discipline for the child, who was of 
an eager and pleasure- loving disposition, and no doubt 
helped to form in her that constancy and firmness in 
troubles that stood her in such good stead in af^er life. 
"The habits of Combe Abbey," says her biographer, 
^^Miss Benger, "were as regular as those of a religious 
^Hpommunity." Her hours for lessons, in which she was 
^H^cry proficient, for play, for gardening, or attending to 
her pets, of which she had good store and always loved, 
were carefully apportioned ; also the duties of her house- 
hold, both of her playfellows and those who waited on 
her, over whom she was taught to rule as a little 
princess, being allowed to dispense favours and presents, 
3 great pleasure to her, for she was always a most 
generous child. Her guardian wrote of her, "With 
God's assistance, we hope to do our Lady Elizabeth 
such service as is due to her princely endowments and 
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natoral abOhics, both wfaidt appear tlie sweet dawning 
of future comfort to her royal father." 

Au amosiog account U qootal ia Mtss Benger's 
book of the state vi^ of the Princess Ro>-al to Coventry. 
The descriptkm is taken firoca the Corporatioa Annals — 

"On ToesdxT, Ibe 131I1 of A^H, tfiofi the Princess, Lady 
EUabetb, the King^ eldest d w ghm, came from Combe Abbey, 
noUy accMBpwiied. Hkx^ soucdjr eight jrean oU, she was 
mSicieDtlj expert in haraemanship to hne headed an equestrian 
train in tbe old naancs of the nudes Qneea ; bat the Euhionable 
tuage of carriages attested the d^eneracy of pabUc taste, and 
instead of this gracdiil exhlbitioQ was Instituted a procession 01 
coaches, in one of which sate the Princess. . . . Tbe city poured 
forth men, women, and children to greet the royal child, whilst the 
mayor and alderm^i in scarlet robes, followed by the burgesses 
attired in gowns and hoods, all well monnied, proceeded to Jabet's 
Ash. ... In this manner they proceeded to SL Michael's Church, 
all the burners standing at arms. The master of the Free School 
preached a sermon, to which Ibe little Princess bad been taught 
to listen with profound atteotioiu She was then conducted to St 
Mary's Hall, where she dined, sitting for the first time in a chair 
of state, of which the novelty might perhaps in part atone for the 
uneasiness ; but on being presented with a silver gilt cup, she was 
constrained to accept Lord Harrington's aid to sustain the w«ght 
when she took it in her hand and received the ciiic pledge. From 
St. Mary's HaH she went to the Free School and Library, and 
ibus made her progress through the streets, till she once more 
found herself at Jabet's Ash, where the mayor and aldermen, 
hitherto her constant satellites, with the usual ceremonies, took 
their leave." 

To loyal Coventry the little Princess was conveyed 
during the alarms of the Gunpowder Plot, since it was 
feared lest the conspirators might endeavour to get her 
into their hands. She wrote a very solemn little letter 
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to her brother on the occasion, winding up with the 
words, " If God be for us, who can be against us ? " 

She had been very religiously brought up by the 
Harrington family, who were of somewhat Puritan 
tendencies ; indeed, she was, perhaps, rather overdone 
with theology, after the fashion of the day. Her little 
brother Charles was competent to sustain a theological 
disquisition at ten years old ; and her small betrothed, 
the young Efector Palatine, who was about her own 
age, used to express himself in the most serious 
Calvinistic strain. She had been contracted to him in 
her cradle, and was married at an age which, in these 
days, would be considered childhood, being in her six- 
teenth year. But her marriage, and the history of her 
children, belong to another story. 

Let as now turn to another Elizabeth, one of the 
third generation, niece and namesake to the last. This 
gentle little soul was of very different fibre to tlie two 
high-spirited Elizabeths who preceded her, and if ever 
child died of a broken heart, this little maiden surely did. 
Born towards the close of what Clarendon describes as 
"the halcyon time," before the coming storm, life 
smiled upon her opening years, Charles and Henrietta 
Maria were fond parents, and there was no oppressive 
regal state about the simple nursery life. Little 
glimpses are to be found of it in the private correspon- 
dence of Endymion Porter, Gentleman of the Bed- 
chamber, who, like his master, loved children ; and also 
in the Memoir of the Queen, lately published, by Miss 
I- Taylor. It is amusing to read of Prince Charles, like 
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any other child, strongly objecting to take physic ; 
insomuch that the first letter his mother wrote him was 
an exhortation to be a good boy and take it, else she 
should be obliged to come herself and make him. In 
a little letter of his own, written in a round text hand, 
to his tutor, the Earl of Newcastle, the same subject IM 
touched on ; it evidently rankled — ^M 

"My Lord, ^^ 

" I would not have yoit take loo much physicke, for it 
doth alwaies make me worse, and I think it will do the like with 
you. I ride every day, and am ready to follow any directions fi^m 
you. Make haste back to him that loves you. 

"Charles P. 

The stately King himself was not averse to roi 
with the children. In the Porter letters we see him at 
play with the little Villiers, of whom he was very fond, 
especially of " pretty, sweet Moll," as he used to call 
the eldest girl ; and to his own little girls he was a 
very tender father. We can fancy the merry little 
party at play in the great nurseries ; riding, perhaps, on 
the old rocking-horse, which had belonged to their 
father, already described in the fifth chapter, and seem 
to know the children all by sight, so vividly are they 
portrayed in the many groups by Vandyck in the 
Royal collections and elsewhere. In one of these the 
little Elizabeth appears; a round-faced, chubby, con- 
tented-looking little mortal, in a close cap, and long 
frock down to her toes. She seems to be trying to 
amuse and keep quiet the next child, Baby Anne. 
The first sorrow that clouded the little life was the 
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death of this baby sister, very touchingly related in 
Miss Taylor's book. In her last illness, this baby of 
three. " being minded by those about her to call upon 
God, even when the pangs of death were upon her, ' I 
am not able," saith she, ' to say my long prayer ' (mean- 
ing the Lord's Prayer), ' but I will say my short one — 
Lighten mine eyes, O Lord, lest I sleep the sleep of 
death,' This done, the little lamb gave up the ghost" 
The story is told by Fuller, on the authority of one of 
the Princess's rockers. 

The little one was taken from the evil to come ; 
Elizabeth was but a mite when sorrow and separation 
came. From the time of the outbreak of the trouble in 
Scotland there was but little peace for the royal nursery, 
which was shifted from pillar to post. The mother took 
her eldest girl to Holland, to hasten on her marriage 
with the Prince of Orange, and London soon became so 
disturbed, the children were hardly safe there. On the 
hurried journey to Oxford, several of them had to sleep 
in the same room with their father and mother — an 
inconvenience which Mr. Porter, separated from his 
"sweet Tom," envied his master. All too soon another 
separation came as the war swept on its ruthless way. 
The Queen fled to France, leaving her new baby in the 
charge of the Countess of Morton, and the three middle 
children fell into the hands of the Parliament, and were 
placed in the custody of the Earl of Northumberland, 
at Sion House, where they seem to have been treated 
with all kindness and respect. James must have been 
about twelve years old, his little sister perhaps nine 
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or ten, and the little Duke of Gloucester not above 
five. 

When their father was brought as a prisoner from 
Holmby House to Hampton Court, they were allowed, 
on his earnest petition, to meet and dine with him at 
Maidenhead. Great must have been the joy of the 
little Elizabeth, grave beyond her years, and very 
loving, at seeing her father again, after so long and sad 
a separation. There could hardly have been any merry 
play, unless with the little Harry ; for the King's mind 
was too full of the serious charges he had to give them. 
He impressed upon Elizabeth that she must not consent 
to any proposal of marriage without the sanction of her 
mother and eldest brother. Even the little one was 
gravely bidden to be loyal to his brother, obedient to 
his mother, and true to his religion ; he showed later 
that he was not too young to understand. While 
Charles remained at Hampton Court he was allowed, 
from time to time, to "refresh himself with the com- 
pany " of the children, and no doubt often played with 
them in the big and beautiful gardens there. 

After his attempted escape, when he was immured 
in Carisbrooke Castle, the three children were brought 
to St. James's Palace, in the grounds of which was 
played that historic game of Hide and Seek, by means 
of which James got away, and was spirited over to the 
Hague to his sister. After this, the Earl of Northum- 
berland refused to have the responsibility of the other 
two any longer, and it was thought desirable they 
should be in the country, where they would be less 
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likely to be made a centre for disafTection ; so they 
were sent to the Earl's sister, the Countess of Leicester, 
at Penshurst This was a happy change for the little 
Princess. The Countess treated them with the tenderness 
of a mother, and the respect due to the children of 
her sovereign, while her eldest daughter, the young 
widow, Lady Sunderland, became the object of Eliza- 
beth's enthusiastic devotion. No doubt the little girl 
enjoyed playing with Dorothy's babies ; " Poppet " and 
Penelope and the baby Harry, born since his father's 
death. Here she and her brother had a tutor, Mr. 
Level, with whom they learned Latin and French ; 
and we may suppose Lady Sunderland would instruct 
the Princess in needlework, and very likely in lute- 
playing, in which she was herself very proficient 

At the time of their father's execution they must have 
been at Leicester House in London, as they were taken 
to receive his last blessing and farewell, he being lodged 
at St. James's the night before. Elizabeth was then of 
an age to understand the terrible sorrow, and she wept 
most bitterly, her little brother crying too to see her cry. 
The King took them both on his knee, and admonished 
them of their duty and loyal observance to the Queen, 
their mother, and to their eldest brother. They com- 
manded their tears, and gave him, says Sir Thomas 
Herbert, an eye-witness, " such pretty and pertinent 
answers as drew tears of love and joy from his eyes; 
and then, praying God Almighty to bless them, he 
turned about, expressing a tender and fatherly affection. 
Most sorrowful was this parting, the young Princess 
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shedding tears and crying most lamentably, so as moved 
others to pity, that formerly were hard-hearted ; and at 
opening the bed-chamber door, the King returned 
hastily from the window and kissed 'em and ble; 
'em ; so parted." 

Poor little maid ! no doubt Lady Leicester and her 
daughter did their best to comfort her, but she drooped, 
and, indeed, their kindness was her undoing, for rumour 
coming to the Parliament that Charles Stuart's children 
were treated with too much respect, Mr. Speaker 
Lenthall went down to Penshurst to investigate, and 
finding them served at a table apart, their removal to 
their father's former prison at Carisbrooke was ordered ; 
and there one Sunday, not long after, in one of those 
gloomy rooms, the little Princess, who had been suffering 
from a feverish attack, was found dead, her cheek 
resting on her open Bible. 



CHAPTER !X 
CX)NCER\ING PEDAGOGtTES 

GRADUALLY as the centuries went on cbanges 
came about in education, both in its ideals and 
in its methods. With the new enthusiasm for 
t learoing which from the dawn of the fifteenth century 
was spreading through the whole continent of Europe, 
issuing in the invention of printing, which in its turn 
quickened and developed it, came a new conception 
which still holds its ground, and sees in education less a 
training of the child for his future life than a method 
for the manufacture of scholars. Along with this went 
the gradual secularization of life. Not only was the 
monk less of a power with the layman, but he was 
himself less devoted to religious ideals. Very many 
embraced the monastic life purely from love of learning, 
some from less praiseworthy motives. Religion ceased 
to dominate as it had done, though still until some time 
after the Reformation it was the basis of education. 
For a long time yet churchmen were the chief in- 
structors, but with the Renaissance the lay schoolmaster 
begins to appear. 

The new ideas of learning had considerable influence 
on schools. One change which bore hardly on the 
' children was the much increased harshness of discipline, 
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the rod for failure to understand, for stupidity as well 
as for idleness, for slowness as much as for naughtiness. 
In all pictures of schools the pedagogue now always 
appears armed with the birch. And the lessons were so 
much harder ; the revival of classical learning brought 
in a taste for a purer latinity than that of the schoolmen, 
and this meant an increased devotion to grammar, of all 
studies the least suited to a young child. The Cate- 
chism on Common Things, the Vulgarta, the Bestiaries, 
were more and more giving place to Lilly, whose 
grammar was, in the reign of Henry VIII., even ordained 
by Act of Parliament The children wept and were 
beaten, yet not without protest, for every writer on 
education — and there were many — deprecates the abuse 
of the rod. The parents themselves were as stem as 
the schoolmasters. Agnes Paston in the fifteenth 
century, sending her little son to school, sends with him 
a request that the master will " well belashe him I " 
And this, not from cruelty or an unnatural aversion to 
her cliild, but simply as a mother of to-day might write 
begging that the boy should be regularly physicked. A 
story is told of Sir Peter Carew's little boy that he was 
such a stubborn little truant that his father led him back 
to a school in a leash like a bound, and no doubt 
thrashed him like a hound too. 

One cause tending to excessive severity in schools, 
which I think is often overlooked, is that when the 
Renaissance had kindled in many young men an 
enthusiastic zeal for learning, they frequently became 
teachers in order to earn money to pursue their owaj 
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studies. It is easy to understand the impatience of such 
a youth with childish idleness or stupidity, and his utter 
lack of comprehension of the average childish capacity. 
Under provocation he might resort to that more cruel 
punishment, depicted in Mercier's picture of a school- 
master, of lifting up the unlucky boy by the ears. 

Iq the reign of Elizabeth the children took the 
matter into their own hands and made themselves 
heard. Quite a number of boys ran away from Eton, 
where the head master, Nicholas Udall, was noted for 
his addiction to the four apple-twigs, and the event was 
taken notice of by no less a person than the Secretary 
of State. The matter was discussed at a dinner party 
at bis rooms at Windsor, where were present several of 
the Privy Council, Sir Henry Wotton, afterwards 
Provost of Eton, and Mr. Ascham, who had been tutor 
to the Queen. Sir William Cecil expressed strong 
disapproval of Udall's severity, saying that to beat 
a child for faults in his lesson was to drive him from 
his book. After dinner Sir Richard Sackville drew 
Mr. Ascham aside into a window, and talked of the 
matter further, being very anxious that his own little 
grandson Robert should not sufTer as he himself bad 
suffered as a child. Under Sir Richard's persuasions 
Ascham, gentle and retiring as he was, put forth his 
book called TIte Sc/ioolmasler, earnestly advocating the 
methods of love rather than of fear in tuition. An oft- 
quoted example was that of Lady Jane Grey, who, 
having had severe parents and a gentle tutor, so loved 
her book that at thirteen she was well read in Greek as 
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well as in Latin, aod preferred studying Plato to a 
hawking party in the park. Locke, writing a century 
later, pleads against the rod being used to quicken tardy 
scholars, and would have it reserved for moral faults, 
and those of the worst, lying or obstinate rebellion and 
stubbornness. 

Ascham's book, by the order in which he would 
have a child study, shows the hold which grammar had 
already gained — that is, grammar in the narrower sense 
in which the word is now used ; anciently it included 
the whole art of reading, writing, and speaking. When 
the boy had mastered the eight parts of speech, and 
learned to join substantive with adjective, noun with 
verb, he is to construe a simple sentence ; unlike the 
earlier method by which the child first learned the Latin 
names of common things, and to put little sentences 
together, and then went on to " his Donet." A little 
grammar for young children, more elementary than 
Lilly, was Holt's Mylkefor Chyldrene, in which, by way 
of making them remember the different cases, there was 
a print of the human hand with the five principal cases 
printed on the five fingers, the sixth on the ball of the 
thumb. This was probably the origin of the expression 
hand-book, an earlier thing, it would appear, than the 
horn-book. These latter were used in school as well as 
in the nursery for small beginners ; the first pages of 
Coote's Scltoohnaster were to be obtained in this form, 
for, as he observed, parents would grudge to buy books 
for a little young child who would soon tear them. 

This book was evidently intended for the ABC of 
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First Grade school, and we can fancy the little country 
lads conning it, and learning to distinguish " A fowl fly- 
ing over a foul way," or " A mill a mile from the town ; " 
perhaps reading a very moral little tale of fetching a nag 
from pasture. It is wonderful how many little hints and 
touches of schoolboy life are to be gleaned from the 
pages of these ancient lesson-books. One of the most 
fascinating in this respect is Ttie School Colloquies of 
Corderius, edited by Hoole, to teach boys to speak 
Latin. For in the Grammar Schools of that day the 
boys were expected to talk together in Latin, as girls 
in modem schools were required to do in French. 

There is a quaint presentment of the little new boy, 
just come to school ; he is taught to be very polite, 
greets his schoolfellow, and is greeted by him with a 
Salve. He soon gets into trouble, for he proposes to 
play in scliooltime, and is promptly snubbed by a 
rather self-righteous elder. Those who imagine that 
the schooldays of old invariably consisted of tyranny 
on the part of the master and fear on that of the boy, 
should read a very charming little dialogue between 
the pedagogue and a small child who was evidently 
rather a pet. After the customary " Salve, Preceptor," 
the Master begins : " Whence come you so very early ? " 
" From our chamber," " When got you up ? " "A 
little before six. Master," "You are up early: who 
waked you ? " " My brother." " Did you say your 
prayers ? " " As soon as my brother had combed me 
I said them." "How?" "Kneeling upon my knees 
and holding up my hands together, I said the Lord's 
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Prayer with a thanksgiving." "In what tongue?" 
" In the English tongue." " Who sent you to me ? " 
" Nobody." " What, then ? " "I came of my own 
accord." " My little sweetheart, what a fine thing it is 
to have a good wit I Is it not breakfast time?" "I 
am not hungry yet." "What would you do then?" 
" I would repeat the nouns we use to say every day, if 
you please to hear me." Then follows a simple Latin 
lesson, after which the Master says, " Go now and ask 
the maid for your breakfast." " I had rather have it of 
you, Master, if it may be no trouble to you." " Oh, how 
I love you for that saying ! Come, follow me : I will 
give you something that is good because you have done 
your business well What is this f " " White bread 
and dried figs." "Count them." "Oh, pretty little 
boy I Now get your breakfast at your own leisure." 

One boy brings his breakfast to school, another says 
his mother gave him some before he started, so he will 
ply his book while his comrade eats. The hours for 
dinner seem divergent. One boy dines as early as half- 
past eight in the morning, and says his family usually 
do in summer. Another does not dine till half-past ten, 
when his father, who is an Alderman, returns from the 
Common Council ; he is therefore excused from the 
singing of Psalms in Hall. Some are boarded out, and 
while one pays six farthings or doits for his dinner, his 
friend pays four sols or stivers. A little boy forgets 
his books and has to run home for them, being sharply 
chidden by an upper boy, probably prefect or monitor. 
The monitors seem more severe than the master: "If 
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the monitor catch us talking," says one little fellow, 
"he will say we are prating." There is a curious bit 
about pens ; a boy comes with a handful of goose- 
quills, plucked from his mother's geese, and bargains 
with his schoolfellows for payment in money or kind- 
sealing-wax, blotting-paper, and so forth. One little 
boy, not eight years old, is chidden for being unwilling 
to lend his pen. The lead pencil, it would seem, was 
unknown, and each boy brought his own ink-horn 
filled with home-made ink —sometimes very bad. The 
price of writing-paper, we gather, was three halfpence 
a quire, with a piece of blotting-paper thrown in. A 
German penknife, bought of a pedlar in the market 
place for twopence, figures in one Colloquy. 

We get some notion of the books a boy was 
expected to be provided with in the seventeenth 
century; The Grounds of Grammar, School Colloquies, 
Terence, Tully, with a French translation, Cato — a very 
popular school-book for a long time ; not to know your 
Cato was to be unlettered indeed — a Dictionary, and 
a paper book for dictation lessons. A Virgil is 
mentioned which was lent and pawned by the un- 
principled borrower for threepence ! A very praise- 
worthy scholar saves up his money and buys a Terence, 
well bound and gilt for tenpence. A notion may be 
gathered by the way of the forwardness of children in 
that day by the incidental mention of a little brother of 
Ave years old, not yet big enough for school, who talks 

A'Cxn fluently, and this does not seem to have been an 

Kceptional accomplishment. 
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A pretty little dialogue sets forth how the master 
takes a deserving pupil for a country walk, bidding him 
change his clothes, lest he should " bedusty " his new 
ones, and take his " bonegrace " (umbrella) for the sun. 

Similar little personal details are to be gleaned from 
Seager's School of Verlue, published about the middle 
of the sixteenth century ; it is somewhat of the same 
order as the Babee's Beke, but intended rather for school 
boys than little pages. The boy is bidden to rise early 
and make his bed,to dress carefully, to get his satchel and 
be off to school, and be sure not to forget pens, ink, 
and paper. Good manners are inculcated ; in the street 
he is bidden to put off his cap to those he meets, to call 
for his schoolfellows by the way ; on arriving in school 
to salute the masters and the other boys, and go straight 
to his place and at once begin his lessons. On the way 
home the boys should walk two and two orderly. Dot 
running in heaps like a swarm of bees. On reaching 
home he salutes his parents and waits at table. For, as 
the little pages waited on their lord, in middle-class 
bouses the children served. One section is headed 
" How to order thyself in church ; " the directions arc 
to pray kneeling or standing, to behave comely, and not 
to chatter. 

A useful little bit gives precise instruction how to 
take a message ; first the child was to be sure he under- 
stood the sense of it — those who have any experience 
of an eager child will understand the importance of 
this. He was to make humble obeisance to the person 
to whom sent, and deliver his message "in wards 
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well-pleasing," returning straight with the answer as 
exact as possible. These little trivialities seem to set 
the boy for whose behoof they were composed before us 
in his habit as he lived. It adds to the interest to know 
that these maxims were written in the reign of Queen 
Mary. 

A somewhat similar little book, Symon's Lesson of 
Wysedom for all manner Chyldrm, would seem specially 
suited for those in elementary schools in the country, 
for it is the hood, not the cap, the child is bidden to 
doff, and the hood was the wear of the little peasant. 
Also where the grammar-school boy says " Salve " he is to 
say " God-speed." Moreover, there is not so much about 
behaviour in the street, but the boy is forbidden to 
throw stones at dogs or pigs, to climb walls after fruit 
or birds' nests, or break windows ; neither must he play 
in church. He is to get home by daylight, and 'ware 
fire and water, brooks and wells. At school he must 
take care not to lose book, cap, or gloves, else he'll be 
whipped. (Book in the singular seems to imply horn- 
book.) The concluding advice that he should learn 
fast that he may come to be a bishop some day points 
to the road that led through these chantry schools to 
the highest offices in Church or State, and was the 
surest way to preferment for the villager's son. 

A very sensible little book on the training of quite 
young children was written by Richard Mulcaster, 
Master of Merchant Taylors' school in the days of 
Elizabeth ; this was addressed to parents, and dealt 
"the verie infante from his first entry till be be 
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thought fit to pass to the grammar school." The writer 
takes it that the father and mother will be themselves 
the first teachers, and says that "since everything while 
it be pretie and yonge draws liking" there will be more 
risk of "dalying and too fond cokkering" than of over- 
severity. He begins with the feeding, and adds a 
caution against cramming and over-loading, especially 
of giving meat to young children. The clothing, too, 
should be warm and light, and the little body not 
burdened with heavy dress. It was a pity more heed 
was not paid to this excellent advice ; but to judge by 
the portraits of Infants of this and two or three succeed- 
ing generations, the little ones, even boys, were impeded 
with long, full petticoats, cramped with stiff stomachers, 
and weighed down with brocades. Mrs, Earle records 
a pair of stays, preserved in an old colonial family, 
which, tradition says, were actually worn by a little boy 
of five years old ! And some portraits of American 
children show them in skirted coats and long, em- 
broidered waistcoats. In England, however, the boys, 
once they were breeched, were better off in their little 
doublets and trunk-hose. 

In those days the child was usually taught to read 
so soon as he could speak, and Mulcaster, like John 
Locke nearly two centuries later, rather leans to teach- 
ing him to read Latin first, as being easier in spelling 
and pronunciation, while his own tongue he naturally 
picks up from those about him. Also in these young 
years he is to learn much by rote, especially what will 
lay the foundations of religion and obedience. Writing 
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will follow, and when some strength of hand is gained, 
drawing, " cozen-germain to faire writing;" colouring 
may be added rather by way of amusement. Music, 
both singing and instrumental, is to be taught early ; 
it is healthy for children to sing ; Nature makes them 
cry and shout to open their lungs. "Music," he adds, 
" is a medicine from heaven for our sorrows on earth j 
princess of delitcs, and deUte of princes." Dancing 
also he specially recommends as well as all other bodily 
exercises, for directly a child is made to sit still for a 
time at lessons, he needs the more exercise in play-time. 
Playing at ball, or whtp-top, "the whirligig of the 
ancients," are suggested, and it is urged that vi'ith the 
latter the child should have plenty of room to avoid 
stooping, and should be encouraged to whip with both 
hands as well as to drive his hoop with either. These 
all best in the open air, but in bad weather can be 
,yed in a gallery ; only let the child make as much 
noise as he likes. Tops, says the author, are in season 
in Lent, and adds sententiously, if these games make 
children quarrelsome, the parties must bear the blame, 
not the play. Swimming he enjoins in summer time, 
showing that our ancestors were not quite so much 
afraid of cold water as some would have us believe. 
He, like Mr. Peacham in the next century, complained 
that school hours in England were far too long; six 
to eleven and one to six were those usual in grammar 

:hools in his day, and he considered seven to ten and 
o to five would be quite sufficient. It certainly 

rould, as children began to attend at seven years old. 
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Such were the ideals set before middle-class and 
country children and those who had the breeding of 
them ; for the young courtier Ascham adds many bodily 
accomplishments to those of scholarship, which included 
the fluent speaking of Latin and French, as well as the 
study of grammar he held so needful. " Therefore," he 
says, " to ride comely, to run fair at the tilt of ring, to 
play at all weapons, to shoot fair in bow or surely in 
gun, to vault lustily, to run, to leap, to wrestle, to swim ; 
to dance comely, to sing and play on an instmment 
cunningly ; to hawk, to hunt, to play at tennis and all 
pastimes generally which be joined with labour, used 
in open place and by the daylight, containing either 
some fit exercise for war, or some pleasant pastime 
for peace, — be not only comely and decent, but also 
very necessary for a courtly gentleman to use." 

So much for the boys. If little has yet been said 
about the girls, it was not because their education was 
neglected, but that it was so much a matter of course 
it hardly called for separate discussion ; it was implied 
with that of their brothers. As we have seen already 
in the Canon quoted by Mr. de Montmorency, the 
education of the girls as well as the boys was provided 
for, and the Statute of Richard II., in answer to the 
petition concerning the children of the labouring class, 
mentioned by the same authority, provides that either 
son or daughter may be sent to school The elementary 
teaching was practically the same ; the little girls 
studied their horn-book side by side with their brothers, 
and learned Latin and singing. It was not till the time 
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of the Puritan ascendancy that we meet with the first 
question whether they should learn Latin or no. Their 
education was not carried quite so far as that of the 
boys, as they did not go to grammar school, and those 
of the upper classes were often educated at home by 
governess or tutor. Governesses are referred to as early 
as the reign of King Stephen, but on the whole we 
gather that, except in convent schools, the girls studied 
chiefly with a tutor, and the lady was rather a "gover- 
ness for manners," acting as chaperon and instructing 
in needlework and domestic duties. Royal princesses 
usually had tutors. Vives was tutor to Princess, after- 
wards Queen, Mary, and compiled a Latin primer for 
her use, and she was also taught by Andrew Borde, 
who wrote a very curious book on geography, contain- 
ing descriptions of the various races of men inhabiting 
the then known portions of the globe, illustrated with 
quaint wood-cuts, coarsely executed, but clever. In 
plan it was not unlike a book of fifty years back, called 
Far off and Near Home. 

Boarding schools for girls, except in convents, seem 
hardly to be found before the seventeenth century, 
when we read of one set up at Putney by Mrs. Bathsua 
Mafeyns; but no doubt the boarding of girls in Court 
or in great houses as bower-maidens fulfilled much the 
same end, especially when many girls were thus brought 
up together, a governess being kept for manners, and 
the tutor to the pages giving instruction in Latin and 
French, music and dancing. 

On convent schools for girls Mr. de Montmorency 
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has an interesting note ; The earliest reference to girls' 
schools after the Council of Cloves-Hoo deals with the 
famous Carow Nunnery near Norwich. This, he says, 
seems from its foundation in 1146 to have taken as 
boarders and educated the daughters of the best families 
in the diocese of Norwich. A still more famous girls' 
school was at Dartford Nunnery in Kent, founded 
about 1355. Bridget, fourth daughter of Edward IV., 
was a nun in this house. According to an enactment 
by Archbishop Greenfield of York {who died in 1513), 
" young gentlewomen who come to the nunneries either 
for piety or breeding, should wear white veils to db- 
tinguish them from the professed who wore black ones," 
This shows the ancient custom to have been identical 
with that of the nunnery schools of our own day. The 
same writer gives an interesting list of the pupils who 
were at St Mary's Nunnery in Winchester when it was 
suppressed in 1539: Bryget Plantagenet, Mary Pole, 
Bryget Coppeley, Elizabeth Phyllpot, Margery Tyrell, 
Johnne Barnabe, Amy Dyngley, Elizabeth Dyngley, 
Jane Dyngley, Susan Tycheborne, Elizabeth Tyche- 
borne, Mary Justyce, Agnes Aylraer, Emme Bastne, 
Myldred Clarke, Anne Lacy, Isolde Apulgate, Elizabeth 
Legh, Mary Legh, Alienor Merth, Johiine Sturgys, 
johflne Ffyldes, Johiine Ffrancs — many of them Hamp- 
shire names, and most of them distinguished. 

Mulcaster, in his Positions, quoted above, says that 
girls should learn to read and write, sing and play, and 
study both the learned and the spoken languages ; for 
the last he considered women had a special aptitude. 
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They were also to be taught religion and " civil and 
domestic duties." They might attend the infant school 
at the same age as boys, though he remarks that girls 
are more forward and prattle sooner. The amount of 
learning bestowed ought to be in accordance with the 
position in life. He thus sums up the matter for the 
upper-class child : " A young gentlewoman is thoroughly 
furnished which can read plainly and distinctly, write 
fair and swiftly, sing clear and sweetly, play well and 
finely, understand and speak the learned languages, and 
those tongues also which the time most embraceth, with 
some logical help to chop, and some rhetorick to brave." 
His view was that the girl was to be trained "in respect 
of marriage," and he frankly says that the training of 
boys is of more importance. 

In Holinshed's Otronkles there is a passage describ- 
ing the accomplishments of the ladies of Elizabeth's 
Court which fairly corresponds to this. They were, he 
says, skilful in Latin, Greek, and modern languages, in 
spinning, needlework, and music, while the elder ladies 
excelled in surgery and herbalist lore. 

Another interesting question, much debated in later 
times, Mulcaster touches on, namely, whether all should 
be equally educated. His decision is that all should be 
taught to read and write ; but since there may be too 
many learned men for the good of the State, too many 
"gaping for preferment," he would not encourage all to 
pursue the higher walks of scholarship ; but his choice 
would not be between rich and poor, but according to 
•.capacity. He would cull out from all classes boys of 
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ability, and also those who " in tender age show them- 
selves obedient to school orders, will not lightly offend ; 
but if they do, will take their punishment gently, not 
wrangling or quarrelling with their fellows, but ever 
ready to put-to a helping hand." These boys he would 
select for special training, unlike the system of our own 
day, by which the stupid and those unlikely to profit 
arc kept longest at school, while the clever, quick boys 
pass through and leave at an earlier age, to forget in a 
year or two all that might have been of value to them 
in after life. Truly it would be well if we were not t 
proud to profit by the wisdom of our forefathers. 



CHAPTER X 



PLEASANT PASTIMES 



"%NGLISH life in the olden time was full of colour 
J2^ and variety. Until the Puritan ascendancy 
Religion did not place amusement in the hostile 
camp and turn her back upon it, but rather adopted 
and controlled it. The Church had her holidays, her 
plays, her games, as well as her discipline, and in all 
the children had their share. Life in the Middle Ages 
was often hard and rough for the little ones, but at 
least it was merry. In all the great religious functions 
they bore their part, as singing boys or taper-bearers, 
and the little maidens walked in procession, as they do 
still in Catholic countries, on the Jours de Marie or 
Corpus Christi, in their little white veils and wreaths, 
scattering flowers. Any one who knows much of 
children knows how they love a pageant, trebly if they 
take part in it themselves. 

Many quaint customs of the various seasons, old 
already when Christianity came, were found deep- 
rooted in the memories of the people ; some of Saxon 
origin, some possibly coming down from the Druids, 
some, it may be, left by the Roman provincials. The 
Church did not stamp these out, but adapted them to 
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her own ends. Such were the Rogation processions, 
the May-day games, the Midsummer fires on the Eve 
of St. John Baptist, the Hock-cart, the Katterning, the 
Wassail bowl, the Yule log, and the Christmas Mum- 
mers. To these the Church added stories from the 
Bible, and legends of the saints, represented as Mys- 
teries or Miracle Plays, or acted parables, called 
Moralities. Little troops of children to sing or dance 
were an essential part of all these, and some of them 
required child actors. Of all these amusements only a 
wan tradition of the Maypole and the Mummers has 
survived to our own day. 

In some places, notably in Ashby-de-la-Zouche and 
in certain parts of Hampshire, the old Mumming Play 
is still acted, having been handed down, in most by 
word of moutli alone, though I believe in one or two it 
has been committed to the safe keeping of a book. A 
little story by Miss Yongc, written about the middle of 
the last century, called Tlie Christmas Mummers, pre- 
serves the tradition as it used to be followed in Otter- 
bourne, and this corresponds exactly, even to its 
corruptions, with what my nurse recollected as used in 
her childhood at Purbrook, a village on the landward 
side of Portsdown Hill. In both cases — I am told also 
in Ashby-dc-la-Zouche — St Geoi^c has become hope- 
lessly mixed with King George, the reigns of four 
successive Electors of Hanover of that name having 
confused the rural mind ; but in the Middle Ages the 
recollection of the prowess of St George in slaying the 
Dragon was fresher in remembrance. In Hampshire, 
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too, the Turkish Knight was invariably apostrophized, 
"Get up, get up, you curly dog ! " 

The mummers used to go the round of the parish, 
calling at every house of importance, and were usually 
admitted to the hall or house-place, where they began 
■ their performance with this chorus — 

" I wish you a Merry Chiislmaa, 

And a Happy New Year, 

A paotty-fuU of good roiil beef. 

And barrels full of beer." 

1 Father Christinas comes to the front — 



e merry sport and game ; 



1, brave gallnnu, 
l'»e just come to show you sc 
To help pass away 
This cold wioier day. 

" Old activity, new activity. 

Such activity as never was seen before, 
And belike will never be seen no more." 

" Here conies I, Old Father Chrbtmis, Cbrislmas, Chrisltnas ! 
Welcome or welcome not, 
I hope Old Father Christinas 
Will never be forgot. 

" All in this room there shall be shown, 
The dreadfullest battle that ever was known ; 
So wallf in St. George, with thy free heoil. 
And see whether thou coiul claim peace for thine own part." 

l£t Geoi^e then steps forth with — 

" In comes I, St. George, St. George, the man of couiage bold, 
With my broad sword and spear, 1 woo ten ctowits of gold. 

" I fought that fieiy dntgon. 

And drove him to the slaughter ; 
And by that deed I won 
The King of Egypt's daughter. 
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" Theiefoic if any ana due enlei Ibis dixi), 
I'll hack him small as da^t : 
And ifia send him to the cook-shop, 
To be made into mince-jue cmsl." 

The Turkish Knight thereupon arrives, and says— 

" Here comes I, Ihe Tnrkish Knight, 
JusI come (toiq Tarkey land to fight ; 
I'll light thee. Si. George, St. George, 

Thou man of courage bold ; 
If thy blood be too hot, 
I'll quickly fetch it cold." 

After a good deal of dialogue, they fight with wooden 
swords, and much clatter, but when the Turkish Knight 
falls, St. Geoi^e exclaims with dismay — 

" Oh, only behold, and see what I have been and done, 
Cut and slain my brother, just like the evening aun I " 

The Prince of Morocco, father of the fallen knight, now 
appears upon the scene, and with him the doctor, armed 
with an immense bottle of " elecampane." The last of 
the characters is Little Johnny Jack, carrying all his 
family, a numerous one, on his back, in the shape of all 
the dolts the actors have been able to collect from 
their sisters, and he carries round the hat. 

The version quoted by Mr. Halliwell Phillips, in his 
Popular Rhymes, differs considerably from this ; his is 
probably the older and more authentic. He has Prince 
Paradine instead of the Prince of Morocco, and Little 
Devil Doubt in place of Little Johnny Jack; his lines 
also run more smoothly, as though less corrupted by the 
local tongue. There used also to be an old Mumming 
Play for Easter, connected with the ceremony of t 
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Peace or Pasch Egg. The tradition of this lingered 
late in Yorkshire, as readers of Mrs. Ewing's charming 
stories will remember. 

There were many other Christmas customs ; that of 
the Boy Bishop, reigning from Santa Clans to Childer- 
mass, has already been described. The Yule-log was 
brought in with ceremonies of singing and dancing, in 
which the children bore their part ; then there were the 
Twelfth Night festivities, with the Lord of Misrule, 
sometimes a child, chosen by drawing a bean, hence 
called sometimes King of the Bean. This enshrines 
curious memories of the Three Kings in its rhymes of 
Lavender's blue, and / saw Three Ships. To some old 
Pagan rite, probably given a meaning connected with 
Purgatory, belongs the rather dangerous game of Snap- 
dragon, snatching plums from a bowl of flaming spirit. 
The German Christmas tree, so far as I can gather, 
seems to have had no place in England till comparatively 
recent times. 

Little children singing probably formed part of the 
old Rogation processions for blessing the fields, which 
survived the Reformation in the shape of " beating the 
bounds ; " less pleasant for the children, as it became 
the custom to flog a few boys in order to impress the 
parish boundaries on their memories I May Games 
were chiefly for older young people, but without doubt 
the children helped to bring in the green boughs and 
deck the May-pole with garlands, or build Robin Hood's 
Bower; and they formed part of the May Queen's 
' Court, dancing hand in hand round the May-pole, 
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perhaps with those pretty twining ribbons, which have 
been introduced of late from some old custom. Children, 
with their love of apples, would highly appreciate the 
ceremonies of St. Katharine and St. Clement, whose 
days fall near together, when the apples are stored. 
The young folk used to go to every well-to-do house in 
the parish, collecting apples and beer for a feast, with 
these lines — 



" Kithuine and Clement be here, be here ; 
Some o{ youi apples, and some of youi beei : 
Some foe Peier, and some foi Paol, 

ic for Him Who nutde us all ; 
Clement was a good man ; 
Foi bis soke give as some, 
Not of the worst, but some of the best ; 
And God win send yom soul to rest." 



I 



This custom survived long in Worcester, and in the last 
century the Cathedral Chapter kept up the practice of 
preparing a spiced bowl of wine on that day, called the 
Kattern bowl. 

The Mysteries and Moralities gradually made way 
for Masques and Interludes of a more secular character, 
and in descriptions of these there is very often mention 
of children, sometimes dressed as fairies, reciting compli- 
mentary lines, sometimes as little imps, wearing comic 
heads, such as those in the old illumination mentioned 
in an earlier chapter, where a little boy appears to be 
preaching to a company of stags, hares, asses, pigs, apes, 
goats, etc In the masques got up for the entertain- 
ment of Queen Elizabeth, or of James 1. and Queen 
Anne, we often read of the Children of the Chapel 
Royal being employed. 
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School Plays were frequently given, especially about 

the time of the Renaissance, when Greek Plays were so 

much in fashion. The Westminster Play survives to 

this day, A few years ago the Athmaum published 

some very curious old accounts of expenses in con- 

r oection with the production of this entertainment in 

11564 and 1606. They were quoted in Social Life under 

\Vte Stuarts; they contain such quaint entries as — 

"Bestowed upon three gentlewomen that did attyre ye 

■children iii'd. — For sugar candee for ye children iiid. — 

iFor buttered beere for ye children being horse xiid." 

Ilo most schools these traditional plays were put down 

l.by Puritan influence, and never revived. 

Above all, there were the amusements of the local 

KWakes and Fairs. In those days, when the sending of 

■)goods was slow and difficult, and attended witli much 

■Yislc, so that shops as a rule did not attempt to supply 

■■foreign goods, the Fair was a great institution. 1 have 

Edready touched on the merchandise, the toys, the 

(gingerbread, the peppermint-drops, to be obtained — far 

Kmore highly valued no doubt when they were only to 

: bought once a year — but little has yet been said of 

I the entertainments, the tumblers, the peep-shows. Punch 

k sod Judy, and the puppet-show. Puppets came in with 

c clockwork figures and " moving Jacks " that adorned 

weral old church clocks, coming out to strike the hour, 

Tiere is record of a Puppet Play as early as the end of 

Jie fifteenth century, mentioned by Strult in his Sports 

i Pastimes, and in the next century some are referred 

> in Gammer Gurlon's Needle. They soon became a 
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great feature at Bartholomew Fair, and at Soutbwark a 
play of the Creation of the World, followed by Noah's 
Flood, was performed by puppets, the entertainment 
being wound up by singing and dancing by a child of 
eight years old. 

Punch and Judy did not arrive in this country till 
the seventeenth century, having been first introduced in 
Naples in the year 1600. But when it did come it came 
to stay. While the puppet play gave way before the 
pantomime, and has practically vanished from the 
scene, to this day you may see a little crowd of children 
collect at the first squawk of Punch's unmistakable 
voice, and the roll of his drum. While at the Fair we 
must not foi^et the merry-go-round and the flying 
boats. What their precise antiquity may be 1 could 
not venture to say, but I make no doubt the children of 
the olden time enjoyed these wild delights, and were as 
sick and giddy afterwards as the immortal Jackanapes 
and his friend Tony. 

The whole repertoire of the circus and variety 
entertainment is as old as the nation. The Saxon 
glee-man was not only a minstrel, but a juggler and 
acrobat as well, and he was succeeded by the mounte- 
bank, who travelled from Fair to Wake, often 
accompanied by a dancing bear. Besides the ninth- 
century picture, already mentioned, of a juggler throw- 
ing up three balls and three knives, there are very early 
ones of acrobats tumbling or standing on head or 
hands. There are some very funny pictures belonging 
to the thirteenth century, in a manuscript in the Crtt"- ^ 
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Library, of morrice-Klandng, with its varieties of egg- 
dance, sword-dance, and so forth, which must have 
highly entertained the juvenile spectators. Leaping 
through hoops, as circus performers do now, feats on 
the trapeze, walking on stilts, and other like achieve- 
ments, are represented in plates from The Vaulting 
Master, a book published in 1652. 

In the days when boys learned horsemanship as a 
fine art, and the " manige of the great horse" meant 
something more than merely keeping your seat upon 
his back, equesf'^n feats must have been doubly 
interesting, and e\'^" possible to rival so soon as little 
legs could stretch Hcross the saddle. Boys were en- 
couraged to attempt all feats of strength and skill for 
training in chivalry, and when too little for a real horse, 
would play at tournaments on hobby-horses. A curious 
old print in Strutt shows a little fellow mounted on a 
headless wooden horse, dragged by two other boys, 
armed with a long spear, and tilting at a quintain set 
up upon a pole; sometimes this quintain would repre- 
sent a Turk or Saracen. Little boys were allowed to 
play at water quintain, and lest they should spoil their 
clothes by a tumble into the water, are in one picture 
tilting stark naked. In this case a tub serves for 
quintain. This picture is from a Bodleian manuscript 
dated 1343. Another shows boys rowing in a lake, 
one standing up at the back of the boat with his 
pole ; not unlike the ancient game of push-ball recently 
revived. 

Three very curious illustrations, one of which is 
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dated 1344, show boys' games. In ooe, two boys, foot 
to foot, one on 3 stool, the other standing, are trying to 
puU each other over ; in another they are both 00 the 
floor, also foot to foot, holding a stick between them. 
The last shows how ancient is the time-honoured hoax, 
popular as a method of receiving a new boy at school. 
Three (apparent) seats were placed in a row, covered 
with a nig, the middle one being a pail of water, and 
two boys with great ceremony invite the new-comer to 
take a seat between them ; as he does so^ they rise 
abruptly, and he plunges into th^ Pail to their huge 
delight 

A picture of a dancing bear is f'RVnd as early as the 
tenth century in a manuscript book of prayers, and one 
of the thirteenth shows a bear standing on his head, 
and in another he has a monkey riding on his back — a 
jackanapes, as he used to be called. In the same century 
there were performing horses, doing just the same tricks 
as they do in the circus of to-day ; and in the year 1334 
there is a picture of some dancing dogs. The clown, 
with his painted cheeks and his venerable jests, can no 
doubt claim a like antiquity. 

The Wild Beast Show was an early form of entei^ 
tainment No doubt children who visited London 
would be taken to see "those roaring boys, the lions," 
as Mr. Peacham calls them, when enumerating the 
London sights that were to be seen for a penny. 
These were kept at the Tower, and there was a bear- 
pit at Southwark, but the bears were rather for baiting 
than as a mere show. I do not know how early the 
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elephants and giraffes, lions and tigers, at the Exeter 
Change in the Strand, were to be seen, but it was one of 
the most popular sights in the eighteenth century. The 
travelling showman carried these wonders into the 
country, and they were probably among the attractions 
of the Fair. 

Illuminations are mentioned by Stow, writing in the 
reign of Elizabeth, and in all probability are of ancient 
origin, as it is such an instinctive method of testifying 
joy. Fireworks, equally a delight to children, were a 
newer thing then, but became quite common in the 
next reign ; even made and played with by children, 
as may be seen in the anecdote of Marmaduke Rawdon 
already referred to, when he met with an accident, and 
got so badly burnt. A fire-drake and a fiery kite are 
described by John Bates in 1634, and in The Mysteries 
of Art and Nature thsrc is an instruction " for composing 
all manner of fireworks for triumph and recreation." 
An earlier work still, published in 1628 by Robert 
Norton, enumerates rockets, coloured fires, serpents, 
and wheels. Set-pieces most likely came a little later, 
and were among the fascinations of the Spring Gardens, 
which preceded Ranelagh and Vauxhall in public favour. 
These were, of course, primarily places for grown-up 
entertainment, but we may gather from pictures of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries that it was very 
much the custom for people to take their children there, 
even quite late in the evening, that the little ones might 
be amazed with the fireworks and the lighting-up of the 
trees with coloured lights. The grottoes, too, would 
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enchant the children, and there were panoramas to be 
seen as well as puppet-shows. 

So we see the long train of laughing children pass — 
Saxon, Norman, Tudor. Truly, the children of long 
ago seem to have had a merry time of it 
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CHAPTER XI 
THE GOLDEN AGE 

AFTER the distracted years of the Wars of the 
Roses, when the succession was established, aad 
when the violent mutations in religion had 
subsided into a modified acceptance of the reformed 
doctrines by the English National Church, came nearly 
a century of peace ; a golden time, when the sword was 
sheathed within the realm, when men had leisure to 
settle down, to improve their estates, to build homes 
rather than fortified castles, to plant trees, to lay out 
fair gardens ; and last, not least, to become acquainted 
with their children and interest themselves in their 
education. It was a great time for theories of educa- 
tion — but of that more anon ; our concern just now is 
vith the home and family life. Through all the memoirs 
and domestic correspondence of the day the little 
diildren (lit in brief but often pregnant notice ; petted 
and made much of like the children of to-day ; their 
little sayings recorded in family letters, sometimes 
even their toys, their horn-books, their small garments 
preserved and handed down ; their beauty and quaint- 
ness made permanent on many a canvas by Holbein, 
Vandyck, Milani, or Miereveldt. 

These children seem to have led happy lives for 
163 
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the most part. The rod, it is true, was more prominent 
than it is now, not only in schools, but also in the 
nursery amongst quite little ones. Protest was, how- 
ever, being raised against it in many quarters, and its 
use was more and more mitigated until the prevalence 
of Calvinistic views, when the children were regarded 
as little imps of darkness, and well whipped accord- 
ingly. In these tenderer days it is, perhaps, wise to 
remember that, used judiciously in the hands of a 
responsible person, whether parent or pedagogue, it is 
in reality far more wholesomer and far less cruel than 
many methods of punishment which found favour 
later, such as the lengthy detention in a close school- 
room of a wearied and half-stupefied child while his 
fellows are let out to play, with a long imposition 
which, of course, has a tendency to set the boy against 
books altogether, or the bitter penalty of bed on a hot 
summer afternoon. The rod, short, sharp, and not 
excessive, has ever been found most salutary with boys 
for moral faults, though we may agree with Roger 
Ascham and Richard Mulcaster that neither rod, 
ruler, nor box on the ear should ever be permitted for 
stupidity or slowness to comprehend ; it only makes 
the child stubborn and more stupid than before. 

When we do hear of it, it is generally by way of 
protest; as in a skit published in 1570, written by 
Thomas Ingeland, entitled A Pretie and MerU New 
Inlerlude called tke Disobedient Child, which rather 
shows the disrepute into which whipping was falling 
than its prevalence. It sets forth how a rich man was 
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desirous to put his son to school, and the son objecting, 
the father condescending to argue the point with him. 
I The son declares — 

" When all is saide n,nd all b done. 
Concerning all Ihings bolh mote and leise. 
Vet lyke to the Schole none under the Sonne 
Bryngeth to Chyldrene so much heauinese. 



At other iioyes bandes I have jt lemed, 
And thai of those Inielye most of all other 
Which fm' n ceitayne time remajned 
In the house and prison of a Scholcmaysler." 

FHe rambles on for some time, enlaiging on the 
[ory condition to which the wrathful pedagogue reduces 
bis victims, but the father objects — 
" For it is not In be judged that any Scholemaysler 
Is of so great tienenesse and crueltie. 
And of yonge Infantes so sore a lonnentor 
That the breath should be about to leane the bodie." 
But the son brings forward the case of a boy 
" Which through manic sliyppes was dead and cold." 
This seemed conclusive, for in the end the argu- 
mentative son is permitted to "take awyf" instead of 
going to school, which would point to the fact that he 
was better able to take care of himself than a "yonge 
Infante," and most likely it would have done this pre- 
cocious young hopeful a world of good to have been 
put to school and " well belasshed." These extracts 
are given in a little article entitled "The Good Old 
Times," by John Adams, M.A,, which appeared in the 
^^ Academic Review for March, 1903. Being written just 
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their voices against the excessive use of the cane, the 
little play was doubtless intended as a kind of squib. 

Aubrey was surely far too sweeping in his indict- 
ment of the pedantry and severity of the days of 
Erasmus and later. He draws an amusing and highly 
coloured picture of men of thirty or forty years old 
obliged to stand bare-headed and mute before their 
fathers, while the daughters, women grown, had to 
stand at the cupboard-side when the mother was 
present, unless by a stretch of indulgence a cushion to 
kneel upon was brought them by the serving-man. 
One instance, indeed, this calls to mind : the little 
Elizabeth Tanfield, in the days of James I., who was 
brought up on the old-fashioned plan by a mother of 
great severity, who insisted on her always addressing 
her on her knees ; but even she was made much of by 
her father, and she grew up to be a very tender moUiM^H 
to her own. ^^| 

By far the greater number of domestic plctures^^** 
and these not fancy ones, be it observed, but genuine 
contemporary records — show a very different state of 
things. Even in the very time of Erasmus, which 
Aubrey points to as characterized by a starched for- 
mality and harshness, in the home of his especial 
friend, Sir Thomas More at Chelsea, the children were 
evidently happy enough. Green draws a charming 
picture in a few strokes, based partly on the Letters of 
Erasmus, partly on the recollections of Margaret, the 
favourite daughter, of the clever, kindly father luring the 
little girls to interest in their studies by showing them 
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his collection of coins and curiosities in his cabinet, and 
rewarding them by taking an equal interest in their 
pets and games. We see him conducting grave states- 
men who visited him into the big shady garden by the 
river to see the rabbit-hutches and the monkey, and 
perhaps to display little Meg's proficiency in Latin. 
" I have given you kisses enough," he writes to one of 
them, when abroad on some important business, "but 
stripes hardly ever." He was an admirable musician, 
and as the girls grew up they were able to take part 
with their father in the home concerts in which he 
delighted. 

Peashurst, the beautiful home of the Sidneys in 
Kent, nurtured several generations of happy children. 
Philip, the Mirror of Chivalry, as he came to be called 
when he grew up, Light of the Household, as his father 
fondly dubbed him in his childhood, was the first Sidney 
born under its sheltering roof, though the house was 
already old, an ancient feudal castle, when it was 
bestowed by Edward VI. upon his grandfather Sir 
William. In Philip's boyhood it was much smaller than 
it is now, having been enlarged and beautified by his 
father Sir Henry some few years later, but the old hall 
with its fireplace in the middle and its raised daTs was 
just as it is now, and we can picture the quiet dreamy 
boy, poring over old romances, sitting in the deep 
embrasure of a window, or wandering in the pleached 
alleys under the century-old yews that are still one of 
its chief glories. His early childhood must have been 
rather lonely, for the two next sisters, Margaret and 
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Ambrosine, the latter Queen Elizabeth's godchild, died 
almost as babies, and the little Mary who grew up to 
be his companion-sister and closest friend was some 
five years younger. He went to school at Shrewsbury 
at ten years old, and his kinsman and neighbour, Fulke 
Greville, who had been his playfellow and became his 
comrade at school, speaks of him as strangely manly for 
his years — "with such staidness of mind, lovely and 
familiar gravity, as carried grace and reverence above 
greater years," Even his very play, says this admiring 
schoolfellow, tended to enrich his mind : he well justified 
his father's proud name for him : Lumen famiUe sua. 
He was, says one of his biographers, "a clerk in Holy 
Orders " at ten years old ; but this can hardly mean 
more than that he was made lay rector of Whttford in 
the diocese of St Asaph, settled on him merely as a 
piece of property : it does not appear that the priesthood 
was ever in contemplation for him. 

A letter from Sir Henry to "his little Philip," 
written while be was at school, is a model of fatherly 
counsel. It is far too long to quote entire ; in those 
days of rare and costly post, letters were treasured, 
read and re-read, and of a length to be worth the 
sending. It opens with a serious exhortation to 
regular and attentive prayer, "thinking of Him to 
whom you pray, and of the matter for which you pray." 
The writer recalls to his son's mind the noble blood 
from which he is descended on his mother's side — she 
was a Dudley — reminding him that only by virtuous 
life and good action he will become an ornament tOg 
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Iftat illustrious family ; the true essence of the principle, 
Noblesse oblige. The letter is full of wise and moderate 
counsels such as to " use exercise but without peril of 
your bones and joints ; " to drink wine but seldom, yet 
sometimes, lest being unused he should be quickly over- 
come when mixing with the world ; to be courteous 
of gesture and affable with all men, with diversity of 
^^ reverence, according to the dignity of the person. He 
^Lcxhorts his son to be merry by his own example, for 
^Hs^hilip, it would seem, was a little inclined to gravity. 
Niceness of person and of garments is insisted on, and 
also modesty : " rather." says the father, " be rebuked 
of light fellows for maiden-like shamefaced ness than of 
your sad friends for pert boldness," How well Philip 
followed these precepts was shown by the singularly 
lovely character he developed ; well fitting him to be 
held up as an example to his little brothers, Robin and 
Thomas. The letter was concluded by a postscript 
from his mother, winding up, " Farewell, my little Philip, 
and once again the Lord bless you ! Your loving 
mother, Mary Sidney." By thirteen years of age the 
boy was ripe for Oxford. 

Delightful must have been the holidays in that fair 
home, welcomed with joyful acclamation by the baby 
brothers and the little sister Mary, a tall golden-haired 
child, clever and forward for her years and eager to 
make herself a companion to the adored brother. We 
can picture the two. wandering t(^ether through the 
wide gardens, under the dense clipped yews or by 
the fragrant lime avenue, exchanging their fanciful 
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imaginings, perhaps even making up some of that 
fantastic romance written many years after by Philip, 
but published as The Countess of Pevibrokds Arcadia; 
much of it reads like boy and girl fancies, though Philip 
may have thought out and given deeper meanings to 
their dreams in later days. 

There was not, however, too much idleness in the 
life of these young people ; to be accomplished in those 
days, as this brother and sister became, involved a 
considerable amount of study : the Renaissance had 
greatly quickened the taste of the age both for polite 
learning and for art. They had to study the classics 
and modern languages, French, Italian, probably also 
Spanish — Philip, it may be remembered, was godson to 
the King of Spain ; but they must learn as well to sing 
in parts at sight, to touch the lute sweetly, to bear their 
part with grace in galliard or contredanse, or to dance 
a "ballet," singing the while. Dancing was not at that 
day considered the mere pastime — or waste-time — it 
afterwards became, but an important part of training 
to give ease and dignity to the carriage of the body. 
Then for the boy there would be manly exercises, the 
manige of the great horse, fencing, and all the 
mysteries of hawking and hunting ; the girl the while 
being absorbed in mastering all the wonderful stitches 
that went to the embroidery in which the women of 
that day excelled, beginning with the sampler, with its 
tent-stitch and cross-stitch, long and short stitch, crewel 
and feather-stitch, leading up to "the great wrought 
sheet" on which were depicted roses and tiger-lilies. 
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pinks, gilliflowers and forget-me-nots, all the sweets 
that ran riot in the Elizabethan garden ; sometimes 
further adorned with birds and beasts, lambs and stags, 
lions and tigers, even human figures with beads for 
eyes and real hair skilfully worked in little curls. The 
great stately rooms at Penshurst, hung with ancestors 
or old suits of armour, the wide lofty corridors, the 
windows looking on the Italian garden, seem fit setting 

kibr these dignified employments. 

I "Whom the gods love die young." A few years 
pass, and not Philip, so well fitted to adorn the post, but 
Robin, the younger brother, reigns at Penshurst, and 
Robin's children fill the wide hall and passages with 
their mirth. He married Barbara Gamage, a Welsh 
heiress, and had a numerous family, and being much 
away from home, had constant accounts of their doings 
from his steward, Rowland White. In 1595 the birth 
is announced of " a goodly fat son," who testified his 
strength by crying lustily. This was Robert, the future 
Earl of Leicester in the reign of Charles I. He was 
followed by three more sons and eight daughters, of 
whom several died in infancy. Rowland White reports 
on various occasions that Mrs. Mary and Mrs. Katherine 
"do much profit at their books;" that Mr. William 
danced a galliard one evening in his doublet and hose, 
and that Mr. Philip can already go aione. When old 
Lady Fitzwilliam, the children's great-aunt, visits them 
at Baynard's Castle, she is greatly delighted that Mr, 
William can "lead a measure" with Mrs. Mary and 

, Mrs. Kate. A little later we learn that Mrs. Mary's 
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birthday was spent at Fenshurst, where alt things wen^^ 
finely prospering in the garden. ^^| 

But the chief delight of the good old steward wa» 
little Mr. Robert, the flower of the flock, a "bom 
courtier " at five years old. He was taken to Windsor 
on St. George's Day and presented to the knights 
assembled at table. " I brought in Mr. Robert while 
the knights were at dinner," writes the old man, " who 
played the wag so prettily and boldly that all took 
pleasure in him, but above the rest, my Lord Admiral, 
who gave him sweetmeats, and he prated with bis 
honour beyond measure." 

This Robert, in his turn, inherited Penshurst, and 
became the father of a large family, the eldest being 
Dorothy, known to fame as Sacharissa, but in her own 
home as "dear Doll." She was considered very like 
her great-uncle Philip, with the same "lovely and 
familiar gravity." Next to her came lively Lucy, and 
then another Philip, Lord de Lisle, and Algernon, 
always a moody, odd-looking boy, to judge by his 
portraits. Then there were little Mary, Betty, and 
Frances, sweet-natured children, and gay enough in 
their bright, brief youth, before consumption laid its 
cruel hand upon them ; and, lastly, wilful-spoilt Isabel 
and two more little boys, another Robin and a Henry. 
By the time these were added to the family the elders 
had left childhood behind. The young Wallers from 
neighbouring Groombridge were frequent visitors and 
playfellows ; so, too, was the rector's nephew from the 
Parsonage just outside the park gates, young Williai 
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Temple. The verses which the Wallers' older cousin 
Edmund, poet and young widower, addressed to the 
fair Dorothy, afford a suggestive glimpse of her and 
her girl-friends, grown a little too old for romps, stray, 
ing through the long flowery alleys, exchanging con- 
fidences after the wont of girls, while the boys and the 
little ones make the old gardens re-echo with shouts as 
they race about at rounders or hide-and-seek, or nearly 
putl each other's arms out at Barley Bridge or My 
Daughter Jane, 

A few years pass, and how changed the scene! 
Doll has parted in sadness and anxiety from her 
young husband, Lord Sunderland, and come back to 
her old home with her little children, Poppet, to whom 
the young father sends such pretty little messages in his 
letters from camp, and little Robert, just toddling. Baby 
Penelope is born during that sad time, and the youngest, 
Harry, in thosesadderweeks just after his father's death. 
This little boy, " the sweet little boy, Harry Spencer," 
his grandfather calls him, died at the age of five at 
Leicester House. To the little party were added the 
King's two children, Elizabeth and little Harry, Duke 
of Gloucester, as mentioned in a previous chapter. 

Another large family, of whose upbringing much 
may be gained by diligent search, was that of the 
"great Earl of Cork," as he was deservedly called, 
who rose from a comparatively private station to be 
something like a petty king in Ireland, and but for 
jealousies and warring ambitions might have done 
tmuch to pacify that always distracted country. He 
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certainly ruled bis household and bis owa children 
well, save and except, perhaps, Mary, his youngest 
spoilt darling ; and the Lismore Papers contain, besides 
a mass of letters, a voluminous diary, in which he carefully 
entered all disbursements, and in which tittle bits, by 
the way, about the children are continually cropping up. 
There were fifteen of them, and as he was very 
anxious they should not be weakened in mind or body 
by cossetting, they were all in turn put out to nurse 
in an Irish cabin, where, as we have seen in the chapter 
about cradles, they were hung up out of harm's way, in 
what Robert describes as a kind of " pendulous satchel," 
with a slit out of which the baby's head could pe^. 
After this the girls were placed in the chaise of Lady 
Clayton, wife of Sir Randal Clayton of St. Domenic's 
Abbey, Corlc, a lady of good position, who was like 
a mother to them after the death of their own, whom 
they lost when the two youngest, Mary and Margaret, 
were but b'ny toddling creatures. Little Margaret died 
in early cluldhood, and Mary, afterwards Lady Warwick, 
seems to have been as much spoilt by her tender 
guardian as she was by her fond father. The entries 
in his diary show him actively supervising their health 
and expenses. There is mention of white cambric sent 
to Lady Clayton to make summer frocks for the little 
pair, and a jewelled feather of her mother's is sent to 
Mary long before she can have been old enough to 
wear it. Not much is said of the elder girls till their 
father began to concern himself for their "matching" 
— a time which arrived very early in those days. 
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The eldest boy, Roger, must have been a very 
winning child, as much so as the little Robert, of whose 
pretty ways we hear so much later. At seven yeais 
old he was sent with William Supple, a ward of his 
father's, to his uncle John, Prebendary of Lichfield. 
The prebendary was a poor man with a large family 
of his own, and perhaps did not bestow quite sufficient 
care on his nephew, as a year later the child was sent 
on to Deptford, and boarded in the family of a kinsman, 
Mr. Christopher Browne of Sayes Court, who had married 
the boy's great-aunt, and here he attended day-school. 
Mr. Browne's account-book gives some notion what his 
clothes were like. For winter he had a baize gown 
faced with fur ; for high days his suit was of ash< 
coloured satin, doublet, hose, stockings with silk garters 
and roses all to match, with an embroidered girdle and 
a cloak of the same colour trimmed with squirrel far. 
With this he had a taffeta " pickadel," or ruff, and his 
sword fastened with a green scarf; a gallant little 
figure — "My jewel, Hodge," his grandfather Fenton 
called him- We also learn from the same records that 
he wore out Hve pair of shoes a year, and that a 
book of French verbs for him cost but sixpence. At 
Christmas his father sent him and Will Supple an 
angel of gold apiece, Christmas was always kept as 
high festival at Lismore, and one cannot but wonder 
whether the child was homesick. His little letters, 
written in the formal and elegant style customary at 
that day, betray nothing if he was. At ten years old 
he fell sick, apparently of a chill, and though very 
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tenderly nursed by his great-aunt, Mrs. Browne, be 
died, patient and resigned, with his little prayers upon 
his lips. 

There are a considerable number of letters about the 
two younger boys, Francis and Robert, who were taken 
to Eton by their tutor or "Governor for Manners," 
Robert Carew, who wrote to their father full reports 
of their journey, their arrival and their behaviour, 
especially of the golden opinions they won. He writes : 
"They are very well beloved for their civil and trans- 
parent carriage towards all sorts, and specially my 
sweet Mr. Robert, who gains the love of all. Sir 
Harry Wotton was much taken with him for his dis- 
course of Ireland, and of his travels, and he admired 
that he would observe or take notice of those things 
that he discoursed of." So the future scientist and 
Fellow of the Royal Society already showed an 
observing temper. Later, Carew adds, "Thanks be 
to God, they are very jocund, and they have a studious 
desire." Mr. Francis, it appears in a letter written after 
a few months' stay, was not so much given to his books 
as his little brother, "my most honoured and affec- 
tionate Mr. Robert," as Carew describes him, "who 
loseth no hour of his idle time without a line," He 
had grown "very fat and very jovial, and pleasantly 
merry," though he "preferred learning before all other 
virtues and pleasures." He took part in a little play, 
and though it was but a mute part, he "did bravely 
for the gestures of his body and the order of his peace." 
Truly he must have been an engaging little soul. 
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The letters of Mr. Endymion Porter, which appeared 
some few years ago in a charming volmne by Mrs. 
Townshend, are full of deh'ghtful little touches about the 
children. He was away from home so much in attend- 
ance on the King that his domestic correspondence is 
unusually complete, and being a very fond father he is 
constantly asking for details about his " little par- 
tridges ; " indeed, he seems to have been more tender 
than their mother, for Olive was a lady of quick 
temper, and in one letter we find him begging her not 
to beat George, the eldest, too much. He would have 
him hardy though, and he urges her to let him run 
about without a hat, else, says he, you will have him 
constantly sick ; so the modem practice is not so new as 
some people fancy. Locke, too, writing a few years later, 
was all for hardening a child. Endymion asks many 
questions about the babies as they arrive ; who they 
take after, whether they will be black or fair ; he was 
himself fair and ruddy, his wife dark. A pretty picture 
of these children in the country is given by the pen of 
their fond grandmother, who had them for a time in her 
charge at a farmhouse ; she speak of the delight of 
having her *' little chickens " sitting one each side of 
her, and of the pleasure of putting them to bed and 
getting them up in the morning ; the little one puts her 
so much in mind of what her son was at his age. 

Another grandmother of that day, who appears in 
the midst of a weighty tome of correspondence, chiefly 
political, was the dowager Lady Clare, mother of the 
second Lady Wentworth, to whom her stern son-in-law, 
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afterwards Lord Strafford, writes a very touching letter, 
sending his two motherless little girls to her care. She 
had expressed a wish that the elder, little Anne, might 
pay her a visit to recover after some childish malady, 
but he sends the two together, being loth to part them, 
" in regard they must be a stay to one another when by 
course of nature I am gone before them." Besides, 
he adds, " the younger gladly imitates the elder, in 
disposition so like her blessed mother that it pleases 
me very much to see her steps followed and observed 
by the other." He expresses a tender sorrow at parting 
with them, and commends them to their grandmother's 
"grave, wise, and tender instructions," and charging 
them to obey her entirely and cheerfully — " so far forth 
as their years and understandings may administer unto 
them." He gives some little account of their pro- 
ficiency : '■ Nan, they tell me, danceth prettily, which I 
wish (if with convenience it might be) were not lost, 
more to give her a comely grace in the carriage of her 
body, than that I wish they should much delight or 
practice it when they are women. Arabella is a small 
practitioner that way also, and they are both very apt 
to learn that or anything they are taught. Nan, I 
think, speaks French prettily. . . . The other also 
speaks, but her maid being of Guernsey, her accent ts 
not good," He resolves to part with them as they may 
learn better with their grandmother than they can 
" with their poor father, ignorant of what belongs to 
women." They are to travel under the escort of their 
writing-master, who will keep their accounts, and t 
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ler begs that all things needful for their apparel may 
be ordered from the tailor ; no expense spared. " I 
shall think all happily bestowed," he adds, " so it be to 
your contentment and theirs." 

This was a man with " two soul-sides ; one to face 
the world with," and one for home. 

A very happy home somewhat later in the seven- 
teenth century was KirtUng (or Catlidge, as Lady North 
writes it), in Suffolk, near Bury St. Edmunds. Here 
Dudley, fourth Lord North, and his wife Anne brought 
up a numerous family of sons who all turned out a 
credit to them. R-oger, one of the middle ones, who 
penned that delightful book. The Lives of the Norths 
edited by Dr. Jessop, thus describes their upbringing — 

" Our childhood past as usual under the Mother's government. 
Wee were taught to reverence our father, whose care of us cousisted 
cheifly in the Gravity and Decorum of bis Comportment, Order 
and sobriety of Life, whereby no Indecent or Mischievous Impres- 
sions took place with us from his Example, and when he deposed 
his temper, and condesccaded to entertain the Uttle credulous 
ImpertiDcnis, it was with an agreeable as well as moral Effect, 
tending either to instruct or encourage what was good, and to detie 
the contrary ; which is not onely a care but a skill in Parents to 
doe, without Relucting the tender blinds of Children by the 
Austeritie of Commands and Threats, The constant reward of 
Blessing, which was observed as sacred, was a petit Regale in his 
Closet, and that allwais came as a Reward of what was encouraged, 
and denied when demcrited ; whereby it appears that great use 
may be made of that fondness which disposclh Parents to gratifie 
Children's little craving appetites by doing it wiih an adjunct of 
precept, as a reward of obedience and vettue, such as they are 
capable of, and at the same time being kind and tender in 
I Gratifying ibem." 
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The custom of blessing here referred to, in which 
the child knelt solemnly before its father to ask his 
blessing, endured for some time later. These children, 
though enjoying occasional special indulgences, had 
their usual diet, he says, " plain, and rather short than 
plentyful," and were never pampered with "bits and 
curiosities ; " neither were they permitted to taste wine 
nor strong drink, though allowed as much small beer 
as they liked, a stone bottle of it being kept re- 
plenished in the children's quarters for them to help 
themselves. 

Their mother's rule was, says the son, in general 
severe but tender ; she maintained her authority, yet 
condescended to amuse them, being a very clever 
woman, witty, and well read in history. In reproof she 
was " fluent and pungent," but when there was no 
occasion for displeasure she was " debonair and familiar, 
and very liberal of her discourse to entertain all, and 
ever tending to goodness and morality." The foun- 
dations of reading and religious knowledge she laid 
herself before they went to school, and always indulged 
her boys with a story on Sunday afternoons, the proviso 
being that it must be "a Sunday one," usually from 
Scripture history. She was too sensible a woman to 
indulge in baby-talk, and her son refers with disapproval 
to the foolish habit of some mothers and nurses, instead 
of correcting an infant's lisping attempts to speak, 
answering it in the same way so as to make its blunders 
permanent. 

They all, confesses Roger, were of a stubborn spirit, 
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and would sometimes try conclusions with her, but she 
could always reduce them to order, and would force 
them to leave off crying and " thank the Good Rail (or 
rod) which she said was to break our spirits, which it 
did effectually." This shows that "kissing the rod" 
was no mere figure of speech in the nursery, but was 
really insisted upon in token of submission. With these 
high-spirited young Norths whipping may have been a 
very needful discipline, but to beat a baby of three for 
shyness, as was done in the Verney household, does 
seem absolute cruelty. Amongst the Verney Letters is 
one from a great -grand mother, pleading for mercy for 
the little Edmund, just sent from her care to his father 
in London, She writes— 

" I hear he is disliked, he is so strange. Son, you did see he 
was not so, nor is not so to any where he is acquainled, and he 
must be won by fait means. Let me beg of you and his mother 
that nobody whip him but Mr. Parry ; if you do go a violent way 
with him you will be the first that will rue it, for I verily believe he 
wiL receive injury by it . . . indeed, Raphe, he is too young to be 
strudgeled in any forcing way. I had intelligence your father was 
troubled to see him so strange. I pray tell him from me I thought 
he had more wit than to think a child of his age would be 
acquainted presently. He knows the child was fellow-good-enough 
at my house. I pray shew him what I have written about him, 
and be sure that he be not frighted by no means : he is of a gentle 
sweet nature, soon corrected." 

Much of this letter, known to readers of the Verney 
Memoirs, I have already quoted in Home Life under 
\.the Stuarts, but it is here so pertinent I cannot 
|.9mit it. 

In the Appendix to The Lives of the NortJis are 
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preserved some delightful letters of Anne Lady North, 
when she became a grandmother, and had the care of 
the three motherless children of her son Francis, the 
Lord Chief Justice. Some of these refer to the health 
of " Little Misse," or Nancy, as she is sometimes called, 
and to the arrangements made with the nursemaid as 
to the disposal of her clothes, which appear to have 
been the maid's perquisite ; one gives so quaint and 
vivid an account of the breeching of little Frank, at six 
years old, I cannot refrain from quoting nearly the 
whole of it. 



" You cannot beleeve the great concerne that was in the whole 
family here last Wednesday, it being the day that the laylor was to 
hetpe to dress little Ffrnnk in his breeches in order to the maJdng 
an everyday suit by it. Never had any bride thai was to be drest 
upon her wedding night more hands about her, some the legs and 
some the arms, the laylor butt'o-ing, and others putting on the 
aword, and so many lookers on that had I not had a ffinger 
amongst them I could not have seen him. When he was <|ttite 
drcst he acted liis p.irt as well as any of them, for he desired he 
might goe downe to inquire for the little gentleman thai was there 
the day before in a black coal (petticoat or tunic), and speak to the 
men to tell the gentleman when he came from school thai here 
was a gallant with very fine clothes and a sword to have waited 
upon him and would come againe upon Sunday next. But this 
was not all, for there was great contrivings white he was dressing 
who should have the first salute, but he said if old Lane"— one 
edition gives it Jane—" had been here she should, but he gave it 
to me to quiett them all. They are very fittj everything, and he 
looks taler and prettyer than in his coats. Little Charles reiyoced 
as much as he did, for he jumpt all the while about him and took 
notice of everything. I went to Burj' and bo't everything for 
another suitt, which will be ficisht upon Saturday, so the coats 
are to be quite left off upon Sunday. I consider it is 
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terme time, and since yoii could not have ihe pleasure of the first 
sight I have resolved you should have a full relation from 
"your most affecte Mother, 

I "A. North. 

^^ " When he was drest he asked Buckle whether mufTs were out 

Hlf fiishion because ihey had not sent him one." 

A letter, dated two days later, records' the sensation 
which little Master Frank produced in church. Next 
year it appears that " the children have grown so riotous 
that did not Ffrank goe every day to school this house 
would be too little for them." 

As the children emerge more and more into the 
light, people begin to think and write more of childhood 
in the abstract. Much had always been written about 
them, but hitherto from the practical, utilitarian point 
of view, how they should be taught and trained 
physically, morally, mentally ; now at length childhood 
becomes a subject for reflection and for verse. The 
earliest specimen of such a contemplative view is the 
little poem by the Earl of Surrey, on the happiness of 
childhood and its unconsciousness ofthat happiness; the 
boy longing to be a man grown to escape the rod, only 
to wish himself a child again. Bishop Earle, with his 
unerring pencil, draws the abstract child in a few strokes, 
noting his mimic sports, his lovingness to those about 
him — " he kisses and loves his beater when the smart 
of the rod is past ;" the engagingness with which nature 
has gifted him in those helpless infant years — 

'' Nature and his parents alike dandle him and 'tice bim on 
with a bait of sugar lo a draught of wormwood. . . . His hardest 
labour is his tongue, as if he were loth to use so deceitful an organ. 
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and he is best company with it wheo he can but prattle. Wee 
laugh at his foolish sportSi but his game is our earnest ; and his 
dnmmiesy rattles and hobby-horses but the emblems and moddngs 
of men's businesse. . . • The elder he growes, hee is a stayre lower 
from God ; and like his first father, much worse in his breeches. 
. . . Could hee put ofif his body with his little coate, he had got 
Eternitie without a burthen, and exchanged but one Heaven for 
another." 



CHAPTER XII 



KfibME STRANGE ADVENTURES OF CHILDREN 

SO many romantic stories have been written about 
the doings of children in the Civil War, that it is 
tantalizing to find how small are the genuine 
records of what they did and bore. The student of 
those times would give much to know how many of 
these tales are founded on real, though perhaps vague 
tradition, handed down in certain families, or clinging 
to certain localities, how many arc merely the product 
of fancy. But that is just what we shall never know ; 
the romance writer loves to hide himself behind a mass 
of imaginary documents, letters, or old journals, pre- 
tended to have been discovered in some hidden cabinet 
or secret drawer, but his real authority he will never or 
rarely give. Could he, or would he, his work would be 
of double value. 

Such a war must have had a very far-reaching 
I effect on the lives of the children, for it was brought 
into the midst of their very homes. War with a foreign 
power may pass and leave them almost unaware, but 
this cut family life in twain. Even the preliminary 
years of political strife were not without their disastrous 
effect, for it often happened that father and sons were 
divided in their sympathies, or that one brother fought for 
1B5 
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the Parliament, and another for the King. The children 
must have been habituated to strife, and to anxiety and 
to a clouded atmosphere. Education, too, was checked, 
and in many homes the pinch of poverty was felt. There 
was a sense of unrest everywhere, and when at length 
the storm broke, the children had to endure many 
strange experiences, sometimes of hurried flight, some- 
times of siege, sometimes of the sack and burning of 
their homes. Often they were left in a desolate house 
in the care of servants ; not seldom carried into exile. 
Patient little souls ! One wonders what they thought 
about it all. Probably they soon accepted war as the 
normal condition of things ; children so soon learn to 
acquiesce in strange surroundings. 

Two brave little sisters have won a small niche in 
history, the Ladies Mary and Catherine Stanley. 
Daughters of the loyal Earl of Derby and his wife, 
Charlotte de la Tremouille, descendant of William the 
Silent, they inherited proud traditions on either side. 
While the earl was holding his ancient principality of 
Man for the King, the countess, being called upon to 
surrender Lathom House, valiantly defied the Governor 
of Manchester, preferring rather to undergo a siege than 
to purchase an ignominious safety for herself and her 
little children at the price of honour and loyalty. 

The little girls showed themselves worthy scions of 
two noble houses. Day by day they went quietly about 
their small duties, diligently helping their mother and 
the women servants in the preparation of comforts for 
the wounded, and in the careful dealing out of stoi 
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for the household, and four times a day they knelt 
beside her at prayers in the chapel, inspiring the little 
garrison by the spectacle of their courage and obedience. 
" The Lady Mary and the Lady Catherine," said an 
eye-witness, " for piety and sweetness are truly the 
children of so princely a mother ; and if daring in 
time of danger may add anything to their age and 
vertues, let them have this testimony, that though truly 
apprehensive of the enemy's malice, they were never 
startled by any appearance of danger." On one occa- 
sion, when they were sitting at breakfast with their 
mother, a shell burst in the very room where they were, 
and these little creatures hardly winced ; they neither 
fled nor cried, but kept their seats, only turning a little 
pale, " They had," says their admiring chronicler. 
" stomaclis to digest cannon." When at length rescue 
comes, we hear no more of the children ; imagination 
paints the praise and petting they would have at the 
hands of their brave cousin. Prince Rupert, who had 
many little sisters of his own at home, and knew what 
might be expected of little girls. 

The end of the story is sad indeed ; after the fall of 
Lathom House, which took place after a later siege, 
when the countess was no longer there to inspire the 
defence, she and her children repaired to the Isle of 
Man, the earl continuing to hold it long after every 
stronghold in England had been lost ; but, unhappily, 
on the faith of a safe-conduct from Fairfax, the children 
were despatched to England for education. The safe- 
mduct was broken, and the little giris seized and sent 
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as prisoners to Liverpool, their sufTerings being made 
use of as an engine to induce their father to comply 
with the demands of the Parliament. Though it must 
have gone to his heart, and especially to that of their 
mother, to hear of the continual illness of the younger 
one, little Amelia, who must have been a baby at the 
time of the siege, he was not to be moved from his 
loyalty, but replied, " That he was greatly afflicted at 
the suffering of his children, that it was not in the 
nature of great and noble minds to punish innocent 
children for the offences of their parents, that it would 
be a clemency in Sir Thomas Fairfax either to send 
them back to him or to their mother's friends in France 
or Holland ; but if he would do neither, his children 
must submit to the mercy of Almighty God, but should 
never be released by his disloyalty." 

After the battle of Worcester he fell into the hands 
of the enemy, and, despite of a promise of being treated 
with honour as a prisoner of war, was beheaded. His 
countess for some time held the Isle of Man, as she had 
held Lathom House ; but, through treachery, it was 
taken, and the countess and her children kept prisoners 
until the Restoration, two of them dying of the small- 
pox, caught in the unhealthy dungeon in which they 
were incarcerated. She ended her days at Knowsley, 
a property of her husband's in Lancashire, Lathom 
House having been slighted. The two little heroines 
of the siege, Mary and Catherine, both lived to make 
good matches. 

The story of the siege is most graphically told 
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IIhe who took part in the defence, Captain Edward 
patsall. Two manuscript copies of this document 
exist, one in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, the 
other amongst the Harleian manuscripts in the British 
Museum. The concluding account of the lives of the 
actors in it is given in a note at the end of the Bohn 
edition of it. It differs in some respects from the most 
recent book on the subject, Tlu Lifs-Story of Charlotte 

tdt la TremouilU, Countess of Derby, by Mrs. Rowsell, 
but that author appears to ignore the narrative of 
Captfun Halsall ; she makes no reference to it, nor 
does she give her reasons for the discrepancy between 
her account of the countess's later years and that 
hitherto received. 

Some of the sad experiences the younger children of 

the King went through have been already touched on. 

From the royal nursery, with its luxuries, there was a 

gradual descent for them through temporary, makeshift 

^—quarters at Oxford, or honourable captivity at Sion 

Httlouse or St. James's, down to the prison in Carisbrooke. 

^BVut one was destined for more exciting adventures. 

The two elder boys were but children when they were 

present at the battle of Edgehill, under the somewhat 

slack guardianship of the celebrated Dr. Harvey, who 

^urss Court physician, and for a time their tutor. They 

^H|Rre high-spirited lads, James, who could not have been 

^■^ite ten years old at the time, especially so ; and in 

their eagerness to see something of the fun, were very 

nearly made prisoners. Both were destined for con- 

■tfderable adventures later on ; but those of Charles do 
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not belong to childhood. The escape of his young 
brother James, a few years later, owed its success to a 
children's game, and therefore has its due place here. 

After the failure of the royal cause, when Charles I. 
was in captivity at Carisbrooke, and knew his three 
younger children, James, Elizabeth, and Harry, to be 
in the hands of his enemies, he became very uneasy at 
the use the Parliament might make of his second son, 
and more and more anxious to get him out of their 
power. He had already had forebodings on the subject 
while at Hampton Court, and able to see them, and had 
spoken seriously to James about it, making him promise 
loyalty to his elder brother, whatever might happen. 
The guard over the King's person in the Isle of Wight 
was not so strict as it afterwards became, and he 
managed to communicate his wishes in the matter to 
an adherent, who was ready to run any risks to serve 
him, a certain Colonel Bamfield, and through him to 
the family of Mr. Murray, once tutor in the royal house- 
hold, whose wife had been governess to the Princess 
Elizabeth. Mr. and Mrs. Murray were both dead, but 
their son and daughter had inherited their devotion to 
the royal children, and Anne, when she had been shown 
the King's letter authorizing the attempt, threw herself 
into it with devotion. Her account of the way it was 
managed, which she gives in her autobiography, is most 
circumstantial and delightful in its quaint simplicitj 
Clarendon also gives the outlines of the story. 

She got Colonel Bamfield to take a ribbon l 
bring her the measure of the boy's waist, and also 1 
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length for his skirt, that she might prepare a girl's dress 
as a disguise for him ; and she was much diverted by 
the surprise of the tailor when asked to make a gown 
and petticoat for a young lady of those dimensions, he 
declaring he had never made for a lady of that height 
with a waist of such bigness. The materia! chosen for 
the waistcoat and overskirt was a mixed mohair of a 
light colour and black, with an under-petticoat of scarlet. 
While Anne was busy with these preparations in her 
own department, Colonel Bamhcld, who seems to have 
had no trouble in getting access to the boy, was instruct- 
ing him in the part he was to play. The children, who 
were now at St James's, had considerable freedom in 
their games, and were accustomed in the evenings 
to play at hide-and-seek in the grounds with their 
attendants. James undertook to choose this game 
every night for a week or two, and to find such good 
hiding-places that it might often be a long time before 
he was found, so that those playing with him might be 
so accustomed to his being missing sometimes for quite 
a long while and always found again, that it might be 
some hours before they grew uneasy and gave the 
alarm. He thoroughly entered into the plot, and on 
the night agreed upon contrived to borrow from the 
gardener, on some pretence of repairs, the key of a little 
gate into the park. When presently it was his turn to 
hide, he slipped out of this little postern, and found 
Colonel Bamfield was waiting for him just outside, who 
hastily muffling him in a great coat and periwig, hurried 
uoi into a hackney coach and drove him down to the 
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waterside, where they took boat and rowed down to 
some stairs by a bridge, and, in a private house hard 
by, Anne and her maid were waiting with the women's 
apparel that had been prepared. 

Boy-nature comes out in Anne's graphic description 
of how the young duke raced upstairs, making noise 
enough for a whole troop of soldiers, and submitting 
impatiently to her embraces and expressions of thank- 
fulness, cried, " Quickly, quickly, dress me I " With all 
speed she and her maid Miriam arrayed him, and the 
dress, in spite of the tailor's protests, fitted to admiration, 
" and his highness looked very pretty in it," as we can 
well believe, on the testimony of Honthorst's portrait at 
the Hague. This picture seems as if it might have been 
painted just after James's escape, in the very clothes he 
wore, for it shows him attired in a skirt and woman's 
bodice, though looking fully fourteen, about his age at 
the time; and as he proceeded straight to the Hague 
to his married sister Mary, wife of the Prince of Orange, 
and Honthorst was residing there and giving drawing 
lessons to his cousin, the Princess Palatine Luise, it is 
not at all improbable that the picture was painted then 
as a memento of his great adventure. 

There is another charming little touch of nature in 
the " Wood Street cake " which Anne Murray, knowing 
the boy to be particularly fond of this dainty, bad 
provided for solace on the journey. Yet James was old 
enough to be quite alive to the seriousness of bis under- 
taking, and difHculties from contrary winds arising, 
besought Colonel Bamficld to ] 



< persevere, saying, " ^^^H 
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anything with me rather than let me go back again ! " 
At length, however, they reached Gravesend in safety, 
and he got on board the ship prepared for him. Thanks 
to his clever management of his game, he was not 
missed until it was too late for any chance of overtaking 
the fugitive. There was nothing effeminate about 
James, though he did look so pretty in his girl's clothes. 
Another portrait of him about the same date, done by 
Merian, whose drawings have recorded what Heidelberg 
Castle was before the Thirty Years' War, and who had 
followed the Palatinate family into exile, represents him 
as a very manly looking boy with a tennis racquet in 
his hand. And a few years later we find Pepys speak- 
ing of him as a singularly fearless skater. 

The other child who escaped from England, Baby 
Henrietta, afterwards Duchess of Orleans, and known 
as "Madame," could do nothing to aid and, fortunately, 
not much to hinder her own deliverance. Poor little 
mite! she was but a fortnight old when her mother, 
ill and despairing, resolved on making her escape to 
France, leaving her baby in the charge of Lady Dal- 
keith, who became Lady Morton later. When Charles 
reached Exeter, having modified all his plans in order 
to visit his adored wife and little new-born daughter, he 
found the latter left behind, and stayed only for her 
baptism, naming her Henrietta Anne, the second name 
after the little girl he had lost The baby was then 
carried to Oatlands near Weybridge ; but when she 
was between eighteen months and two years old, her 
4PjardiaiJ, hearing that there was an intention to remove 
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her, and place her with the others in Lady Northumber- 
land's charge, resolved to smuggle her over to France 
to her mother. Disguising herself as a beggar-woman 
with a hump, she carried the child, dressed in rags, the 
whole way to the coast, representing her to be a boy. 
The little lady hotly resented both these indignities, 
trying to assure every one she met that she was " not 
Pierre, Princess," but being backward with her tongue, 
her babblings were luckily unheeded, and she was 
conveyed in safety to her mother's arms, 

Harry, the youngest boy, was called on rather to 
endure than to do. He was only eight at the time of 
his last interview with his father ; but the chaise he 
then received sank deeply into his mind, and when, at 
thirteen, he rejoined his mother in Paris, and she 
endeavoured to win him over to her own faith, he was 
found quite immovable. Schoolboy-like, he would not 
talk much about religion. He could not argue as to 
doctrine, but he had promised his dying father to 
remain firm in the Anglican Communion, and firm he 
remained, and neither persuasions nor unktndaess had 
power to move him. 

In a curious old memoir of Lady Falkland, written 
by one of her daughters, a little story is told of the 
constancy and pluck of two little brothers — the two 
youngest Carys, Patrick and Placid. These children 
had been taken away from their mother, to whom they 
: absolutely devoted, in accordance with the cruel 
law which forbade Catholics in England to bring up 
their own children ; but their fate was an easy < 
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enough, as they were placed in the care of their eldest 
brother Lucius, Lord Falkland, at Great Tew, Chilling- 
worth acting as their tutor. There was nothing narrow 
or harsh about either Lucius or Lettice, his gentle wife, 
and the children might have been happy there, but they 
fretted for their mother, and were, moreover, resolutely 
bent on conforming to her faith, and being forbidden 
" fas ting -meats, as not good for children," as their sister 
says, preferred to suffer hunger rather than not keep the 
fasts of their mother's Church. A plan was at last 
contrived to get them away, during a visit of their 
sister-in-law to London. By the connivance of their 
sisters, who were also at Great Tew, the two children 
managed to be up at three o'clock one morning, and 
were smuggled out of the grounds, having to run all 
alone for a mile in the dark to meet a couple of strange 
men who had been hired to carry them on horseback. 
For part of the way, to avert suspicion, they were 
obliged to trudge afoot without hats or cloaks, one man 
riding on in front, and the other coming some way 
behind, that they might appear to be alone. In this 
fashion they reached Abingdon, but only to find fresh 
difliculties, for the watermen who were engaged to take 
tiiem on were hopelessly drunk ; and while they waited, 
a report got about the town that they were stolen 
children, and they were like to be stopped by the 
constable. The man in chaise of them was able to 
convince him that they were in truth his mistress's 
children and being taken to her ; but delay seemed so 
dangerous that they embarked at ten o'clock at night 
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with their tipsy rowers, who nearly upset the boat 
repeatedly with their reeling and nodding. Through 
all their difficulties the two little fellows showed resolu- 
tion beyond their years, and succeeded in getting to 
their mother in London, 

Sadder than perils and adventures was the neglect 
which was the lot of many children during the war. 
The Verney Letters draw a mournful picture of Clay- 
don in those days : father and mother dead, the brothers 
absent, Ralph in exile, the others in the field, the girls 
growing up wild and untutored, the little ones — Molly 
and Betty and their small nephew Jack — all terribly 
spoilt, and allowed to do just as they pleased ; servants 
insufficient to keep that great house in order, and, 
moreover, demoralized by the continual quarterings of 
troops upon them, first one side then the other, for it 
lay in the midst of the most disturbed district Most 
dismal reports were sent to Ralph of both house and 
children ; of the rickety legs of Jack and the ungovern- 
able temper of Betty, as well as of all the destructions that 
war, moth, and rust had wrought upon the household 
gear. Truly children were not the least, though perhaps 
the most silent, sufferers in that cruel war. 




CHAPTER Xlli 



UNDER A CLOUD 

IN its earliest manifestations the Puritan spirit had 
not been without salutary effects on the lives of 
I children ; at least, that serious-mindedness and 

care about religion which was often stigmatized as 
Puritanism by the light and frivolous was a wholesome 
influence in home life. We are often, I think, confused 
in our judgments by the singular use which was made 
of the word, meaning one thing in the beginning, and 
quite another in the end. At first it was applied to all 
who were of graver manners and stricter morals than 
those of their contemporaries ; who looked somewhat 
askance on amusements, shunned the distractions of the 
town, and preferred to live at home in their country 
houses, caring for their tenantry, improving their estates, 
and bringing up their children, as the son of Lady 
North testifies she brought up hers, " under a govern- 
ment severe but tender." Many of these men were 
strongly attached to the Church of England, and 
assiduous in their attendance at all her services — daily 
matins and evensong, as well as on the Sunday when 
the law exacted it of them — and scrupuloas in their 
observance of all the fasts laid down in the Prayer- 
book. Among such men were Sir Edmund Verney, the 
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King's standard-bearer, Lucius Lord Falkiand and his 
friend Mr. Hyde, John Evelyn, the Earl of Leicester, 
and the young cavalier Lord Sunderland. The children 
of such parents learned their Catechism, read their Bible, 
and were as wholesomely disciplined as any of the 
children of the Parliamentarians. 

Later, as the split in the national life widened and 
deepened, a new kind of Puritanism developed, greatly 
political, and with its growing ascendancy a fanatic 
spirit took hold of many, compounded of violent hatred 
to whatever savoured of "Popery and Prelacy," of 
extreme Calvinistic opinions imbibed from Dutch or 
German Protestants, and a distorted view of religion 
which bore very hardly on the little ones. 

The contrast comes out in Milton's own childhood, 
and that of his children and the young nephews he 
brought up. Masson's classic life of the poet gives a 
pleasant picture of his childhood at the sign of the 
Spread Eagle in Bread Street, in the midst of a smaller 
and fairer London than that of to-day. His father, a 
well-to-do man of the middle class, pursued the calling 
of a scrivenor ; he was a strict Puritan, but by no means 
untendcr to his children, taking great pride in his gifted 
little boy, as well he might, for the child showed early 
promise of the greatness he was to attain. It was \ 
quiet home ; of the six children only three grew up, i 
others dying in early childhood, so that for playfellows " 
the little John had only one sister and a baby brother 
much younger than himself. But play he cared little 
for ; all his pleasure was in books, and i 
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father in the fields round about the town. The elder 
Milton taught his son himself at first, and then had a 
tutor for him till he was old enough to go to school at 
Paul's, and it was probably under that paternal influence 
that he made himself familiar with the English poets as 
well as with the classics. 

From early boyhood he felt in himself the unfolding 
of some unusual power, for he writes in Paradise Lest 
in an evidently autobiographical vein — 

" When I was jet a child no childish play 
To me was pleasing : all jay mind was set .' 

Serious to Icacn, to know, and thence to do : myself 1 thought ' 
Bom to that end, bom lo promote all truth. 
All righteous things." J 

I The portrait of him at ten years old by Janssen, shows 
[ a serious little face, round, fair and rosy, with cropped 
hair, quite unlike the more or less idealized pictures of 
him which had a greater vogue. Strange that so loving 
an upbringing should not have checked that harshness 
of nature and moroseness that made him so cruel in his 
own home. His poor young wife, herself hardly more 
than a child when he brought her from her cheerful 
home and the society of her young brothers and sisters, 
pleaded m self-defence when she had gone home against 
his will, that it made her miserable to hear his poor 
little nephews, whom he was educating, cry when he 
beat them. Her little girls, too, must have had harsh 
treatment in their childhood to have made them render 
their blind father such grudging and unwilling service 
as they did. Possibly his own very great and precocious 
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gifts rendered him incapable of understanding or making 
any allowance for the slowness of the average child ; 
certainly his Tractate on Education shows him to ^v^j 
been exorbitant in his expectations of what achild o 
do or learn. 

The memoirs of John Wallington, of Sir James 
Whitlocke in his Liber Famelicus, and many another, 
afford glimpses of happy and well-cared-for, if strictly 
bred, children in Puritan homes. The bringing-up of 
little Mrs. Lucy Apsley, so graphically described in 
her memoir prelbced to that of her husband. Colonel 
Hutchinson, seems to have erred in a different direction. 
No great severity appears to have been used or needed 
with her ; she was a quick, clever, forward child, loving 
her book, and only needing pressure to bring her 
to her needle, "which," she says, "I hated." Praise 
was evidently the most effectual spur to use with her. 
Carried to hear sermons at about four years old, and 
expected to repeat them on her return, she developed 
by her own account into an amazing little prig, preaching 
to her mother's maids, and treating the children who 
came to visit her to more severe exhortations than their 
mothers, while she pulled their dolls to pieces. 

On a little girl of gentler nature. Lattice Morrison, 
who became the wife of Lord Falkland, this over- 
religious training had a very different effect Her 
chaplain, who wrote a curious little memoir of her 
addressed to her mother, and prefixed to a correspon- 
dence with himself, gives an account of her early piety, 
her obedience, her care for the poor, her long hours of 
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devotion, and her anxiety to miss none of the services 
of the Church. In her case it was Puritanism of the 
earlier type, and consisted with devotion to the cause 
of Church and King ; but there would seem to have 
been some over-stimulating of an already sensitive 
conscience, some lack of the wholesome influence of 
childish play, for all her life long she was subject to 
long fits of morbid depression, during which she doubted 
of God's mercy and her own salvation. 

This fostering of morbid influences comes out very 
strongly and increasingly as the years of the Puritan 
ascendancy went on, in the series of little books for 
children which now began to appear, many written 
expressly for them by Puritan Divines. These soon 
became so numerous that a few specimens culled almost 
at random must sufHce. 

One of the most popular is called A New Book for 
Children, by George Fox the younger, and purports to 
be written, " for the removing of the use of such books 
and Catechisms as are sprung forth of the corrupt tree, 
which is now to be burned and its fruits rejected, and 
people are to use the leaves of the Tree that grows by 
the River of the Water of Life that proceedeth from the 
Throne and Presence of God for Healing. So all 
friends, be faithful and walk in that which refreshes the 
plant, the Power of the Lord God." This preface is 
followed by the alphabet and syllables, and then come 
maxims to be learned by heart, somewhat tending, one 
would fear, to priggishness, such as " A sober child hath 
esteem among the wise," and so forth. The second 
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chi^ter gives doctrinal instruction, but in spite of 
appeal to the leaves of the mystic Tree, by which 
reader would imagine the Holy Scriptures were meant; 
the writer ignores entirely the Biblical account of the 
Incarnation, omitting ali reference to the Blessed Virgin, 
and giving the doctrine in these words- 

" And this Word became Flesli, and in due time He was 
manifest ia Ihe likeness of sinful Flesh in that Body which 
supposed to be Joseph the Carpenter's Son, and He 
Jesus- 
There is a great deal about the devil and ori^at 
sin, and the little volume concludes with an exhortation 
to " all ye wicked children, who are of the seed of the 
evil-doers, and are learning of the wicked one to 
1^ scoff and to scorn and to mock and to do wickedly," 

1 to amend their ways, lest they fall into the condemna- 

I tioD of the children who mocked Eltsha, and 

I eaten up by bears. 

I T/te Book of Martyrs, by George Fox the elder, 

with its gruesome stories of persecution and torture, 
was one very frequently put into the hands of young 
children. Even in such a house as Claydon a copy of 
it habitually lay on the drawing-room table, and was, 
no doubt, well thumbed by the young folk, for children, 
especially boys, always delight in horrors. Even if the 
stories had been all true, they were not wholesome food 
for young minds, and most, exaggerated, distorted, 
and gathered from hearsay evidence, were not cal- 
culated to allay bigotry and intolerance, and may have 
gone far to foster the invincible and 
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against Catholics which for generations continued to 
sway many otherwise just and fair-minded men. This 
book, of course, was not expressly intended for children. 

Among the books written on purpose for them, 
those by James Janeway, an eminent Puritan Divine, 
had the greatest vogue, and were extolled and recom- 
mended throughout the latter part of the seventeenth 
century. He was something of a poet as well, and 
composed verses for children, but his specially charac- 
teristic works were A Looking Glass for Children, and 
A Tokm for Children. These show very plainly the\ 
light in which parents and teachers had come to regard I 
the poor little mites : no longer the loving, innocent \ 
little creatures, of whom good Bishop Earle writes so' 
feelingly — " The Christian's example, the old man'si 
relapse; the one imitates his pureness, and the other " 
falls into his simplicity" — nor the angel-infant whose 
soul, fresh from baptismal dew, according to the poet 
Vaughan, held " but a white, celestial thought." Now 
he appears as a little imp of darkness. 

"Your child," says Janeway, in his preliminary 
exhortation to parents, " is never too little to go to 
hell ; " and he proceeds to relate an anecdote of a child 
terrified by this sentence from the lips of " a godly 
schoolmistress " in the country, " Every mother's child 
of you are by nature Children of Wrath," and so 
wrought upon as to be then and there converted. He 
further enjoins these parents, " Put your children upon 
learning their Catechism and the Scriptures, and get- 
ting to pray and weep by themselves." The Catechism 
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referred to would not be, of course, the Church Cate- 
chism, but the Westminster or Shorter Catechism, drawn 
up by the Westminster Assembly convened by Par- 
liament in 1643, This so-called abridgement contained 
one hundred and seven questions and answers, most of 
them very long and deep, American children were 
brought up oa it for a long time, it having been im- 
ported by the Pilgrim Fathers, and many tales of early 
New England days contain some reference to the 
formidable catechizing in church which took place with 
much solemnity on three Sundays each summer. It 
was, however, found so hard that it was after a time 
superseded by a really condensed one on the same 
lines called Spiritual Milk for American Babes. English 
babes were by that time taught the Church Catechism 
compiled by Dean Nowell, and authoritatively added 
to the Prayer-book after the Restoration. But to return 
to James Jancway : when be comes to be addressing 
the children themselves, though he calls them lambs, 
he does not scruple to terrify them with hell fire. 

" How dost thou spend thy lime?" he proceeds ; "is it in play 
and idleness with wicked children ? ... Do you dare to ru 
and down on the Lord's Day ? Or do you keep in to read 
book? Which of these two sorts are you of?" 

Then, somewhat changing his threatening tone, he 
exhorts " the pretty dear child " to give himself to the 
Lord. In the midst of his fulminations stands a very 
sweet little prayer for a young child — 

" Dear Jesus, Thou didst bid that little children should be_ 
suffered to come to Thee, and. Lord, 1 come as well as I can, I 
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te my heart, and make it humble, and 
, I give myself to Thee, dear Jesus; 
o Thou wilt but love me, and give me 



I 



muld fain be Thy child. 1 
meek, sensible and obedie: 
do what Thou wilt with me. 
Thy Grace and Glory." 

Next he enjoins the child to get acquainted with 
godly people, and ask them good questions, and en- 
deavour to love their talk ; he bids them hear the most 
powerful ministers, and read the most searching books, 
and, says he, "get your father to buy you Mr. Joles' 
Father's Blessing and Guide to Heaven" And this to 
quite little children, from two or three years old up to 
eight or nioel Nothing is more amazing than the 
precocity of these infants, exemplified in the series of 
little histories he proceeds to relate as patterns for their 
emulation : the instance of one " eminently converted 
between eight and nine years old " seems quite mature 
in comparison with the rest One story is entitled " Of 
a Child that was admirably affected with the things of 
God when he was between two and three years old. 
With a brief account of his death." For that is how 
most of these stories end. " Too good for this world " \ 
would be the phrase of those who wept over the little 
coffin, but the verdict of to-day is over-pressed in brain J 
and sensibility, a victim to morbid conditions. 

Nearly all the stories are in a similar vein. The 
mere titles are enough to show their drift ; it would be 
wearisome to the reader to quote in detail. These are a 
few specimens : " Of a little Girl that was wrought upon 
when she was between four and five years old." " Of a 
Notorious Wicked Child that was taken up for Begging 
and admirably Converted. His Holy Life and Joyful 
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Death when he was nine years old." There are mai 
more, and in hardly any of them does the subject I 
to grow up. The poor babies seem like little Mn 
Lucy Apsley, to have been "carried to sermons," 
which they were expected to render a full account whej 
they were brought home again, and wrought up to j 
pitch of precocious sensibility quite likely to bring c 
water on the brain, and everything that was most morbl 
and unwholesome rather encouraged than repressed. 

Of two I will give a somewhat fuller account ; they 
are so grotesque, yet so characteristic One is of a 
little boy between two and three years of age who 
could not bear to be put to bed without " Family Duty," 
as family prayers were then called ; and not satisSed 
with that would often be found on his knees by himself 
in a corner. He learned to read the Scriptures "with 
groans and tears and sobs " — not because of the diffi- 
culty, but because of the conviction of his own wicked- 
ness. A little further on we are told that he complained 
of the naughtiness of his heart, and was much troubled 
for the wandering of his thoughts during " Duty." 
When led alone on the Sabbath day he would not 
spend any time in idleness or play, but be busied in 
praying, reading the Bible, and "getting of his 
Catechism." 

Another child, John Hervey by name, went off to 
school of his own accord at two and a half, and pre- 
sented himself to the master with a request to be taught. 
On one occasion, seeing a relative of his the worse for 



drink, he severely rebuked him. Grown a little older*. 
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when he perceived his brother and sister much pleased 
with their new clothes, he would " with a great deal of 
Gravity reprove their Folly," When he himself received 
a new suit from the tailor's, adorned as the fashion 
then was with bunches of ribbons at the knee, he inquired 
of his mother if those would keep him warm, and being 
answered in the negative, added, " You are mistaken if 
you think these things please me," and begged her to 
have a care of gratifying the proud humours of his 
brother and sister. He read Baxter's works with much 
satisfaction. 

A very similar book, but rather more cheerful, was 
written by Thomas White, and in 1703 was in its third - 
edition, which came out adorned with the portrait of 
Queen Anne. It opens with a pictorial alphabet, not 
the traditional A, Apple-pic, but A was an Ape ; 
another very pleasant version follows : " A 
Archer and shot at a frog ; B was a blindman and led 
by a dog," Next come some very queer lines, probably 
intended as a lesson in punctuation, beginning " I saw 
a peacock with a fiery tail." This, unless read with the 
commas just where they would be least expected, makes 
the most weird nonsense worthy of Alice in Wonderland. 
These early pages are sufficiently entertaining ; there is 
even a selection of riddles, simple little puzzles, such as — 

" 1 wenl to the wood and got il ; 
I sat me down imd sought it ; 
I kept it still ai^oinst mj wJU, 
And so by force I bioughl it ; '' 

familiar to the children of to-day. 
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la his serious address to the children, Thomas White 
begins more gently than Janeway; he speaks of their 
guardian angels, and does not seem to regard all 
children as hopelessly wicked. He is justly vehement 
in his denunciation of lies and false excuses, and 
earnestly enjoins pity for the poor. All this is well ; 
but he goes on : " When you can read, read no ballads 
nor foolish books, but let your reading be in the Bible, 
The Plain Man's Pathway to Heaven, and get your 
father to buy you T/te Practice of Piety, Mr. Baxter's 
Call to the Unconverted, Allen's Allarum to the Un- 
converted, and Fox's Book of Martyrs." This to a child 
that had but just learned to read, and the children of that 
day read much sooner than ours. Some of his exhorta* 
tions too are calculated to terrify a nervous child — 

" SI«p not in church, for the Devil rocks the cradle. Be not 
proud of thy clothes nor curious in putting them on, for the Devil 
holds the glass. Fight not with thy playfellows, for the Devil will 
be thy second. Play not on the Lord's day, for the Devil will be 
thy playfellow. Play not at cards, they are the Devil's books. 
They that go to bed without praying have the Devil for their 
bed-fellow." 

After some anecdotes of persecutions of children 
from ancient sources, such as Origen's account of the 
martyrdom of seven brothers, come some stories of 
exactly the same kind as Janeway's. There is the 
rather pathetic tale of a little boy of eight who cried 
because he thought he should go to hell though he did 
try to serve God as well as he could. On another 
occasion the same child wept because he could remember 
so little of the sermon. Once his mother asking him t 
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reason of his tears, he replied he wept for his sins, and 
being pressed to confess them, owned that he had once 
whetted his knife upon the Lord's day; he failed to 
reprove one who swore in his presence ; and once, when 
his mother asked him if he were cold, he answered " yes " 
when he should have said "forsooth," for afterwards, 
doubting whether he really were cold or not, he feared 
he had told a lie. Poor little conscience! on which 
such things made such black stains. This child was 
accustomed to mark passages in books which struck him. 

Another child of the same type was "Mr. John 
Langham," who at five and a half could repeat perfectly 
the Assembly's Shorter Catechism, and would frequently 
question a sister younger than himself whether she put 
her trust in God, The little volume concludes with some 
pattern letters from a child at school and TIte Youth's 
Alphabet, a series of maxims alphabetically arranged, 
similar to those found in the Books of Nurture of an 
earlier day. 

It was no wonder that in such a dreary waste the 
children seized on The Pilgrim's Progress with avidity. " 
It presented, it is true, the same narrow and distorted 
view of the religious life; but the children did not trouble 
about the divinity, it was a story, and a story was 
what they wanted, and its vivid descriptions, its quaint 
personifications of qualities after the manner of the old 
Mysteries and Moralities, above ail, the series of exciting 
adventures and hairbreadth escapes which befel Christian 
on his journey, were just what appealed to the imagina- 
tions of children, and when embellished with wood-cuts, 
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recrudesceoce. I have in my possession a curious little 
square paper-bound volume, undated, but belonging, 
I should imagine, to the days of Simeon and Carus 
Wilson, called The Life of a Baby. This infant was just 
like its precursors of the seventeenth century, severely 
rebuking its father for omitting to read Prayers one 
morning when he was much hurried, and refusing to 
speak to or smile on any she thought unconverted. 
This, while she was yet in arms, was supposed to be a 
kind of miraculous instinct on her part She, I need 
hardly say, died early. The little book was old when 
we had it, and must have been presented to us by some 
elderly and pious relative. I fear we were distressingly 
unappreciative, but I remember our dear nurs^ who 
read it aloud to us on a Sunday afternoon, thinking it 
^^ very touching. I cannot but rejoice that our lines fell 

^^ in more pleasant places, in the days of Hans Andersea 

^H and Aunt Judy. 

^H This peculiar method of training, with its mingling 

^H of excessive severity and morbid sentiment, had very 

^H different effects on different temperaments : with some 

^H high-spirited children it wrought in the opposite direc* 

^H tion to what was intended, and once released from a 

^H burdensome restraint, they broke bounds and turned 

^H out wild, having learned to hate Sunday for its restric- 

^^1 tions, they cast all care for religion to the winds ; with 

^^P some it fostered that self-satisfaction and priggishness 

^H to which orderly minded boys and girls are but too 

^H prone ; while with other, tenderer souls, it took but too 

^H deep an efifect. The longing so innate in an affectionate 
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baby to please and imitate those whom it loves worked 
upon the little brain, till, over-pressed by the effort to 
learn what it could not understand, the little heart 
over-charged with emotions too great for it, the poor 
little body gave way, like a sheath worn through by the 
sharpness of the knife within, and the child sank into 
an early grave. 

Such a case was that of little Richard Evelyn, so 
fully and pathetically narrated in John Evelyn's Diary. 
The father was no Puritan in the narrower or political 
sense, adhering, though inactively, to the Royalist 
cause, and warmly attached to the Church of England 
and her offices, even going the length of having private 
celebrations of the Holy Sacrament in his house at 
a time when it was perilous to do so, he yet was very 
much a Puritan in his retired and religious manner of life. 
He erred with James Janeway and his school in over- 
pressing his gifted and precocious little son in matters 
of religion, as well as in suffering him to learn far too 
much for his tender age. At five years old the child 
could read Latin as easily as English, and had begun 
Greek ; moreover, having listened to a long sermon — 
and the sermons in those days seldom lasted less than 
an hour — could give his father an account of it, and 
discuss the points that had struck him with all the 
gravity of a divine. The poor little fellow, when he 
lay dying, wanted to know if God would be offended 
with him if, in praying, he folded his hands under the 
bedclothes, as he had been bidden not to throw 
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These infant death-beds, as well as the little books 
we have beeo considering, represent an exlren[ie phase : 
not all little children were thus hardly dealt with. In 
many a country home merry children were growing up, 
wholesomely disciplined, no doubt, like the little Norths 
or Carys, taught to hate lying and to shun quarrels, 
whipped if they were naughty, and most likely obliged 
to listen to long sermons and say their Catechism on 
Sunday, but allowed plenty of healthy play, and spend- 
ing their pennies on the gaily coloured chap-books that 
came out of the pedlar's maund, containing tales of 
Arthur and his knights, or the ballad of Chevy Chace, 
and many another old favourite. Did Perrault's Tales 
of Motlter Goose yet penetrate to English nurseries ? 
Whether they did or no, the little Puritans were not 
allowed to look into them, for these good people had 
not learned to distinguish fiction from lies, so all worlcs 
of imagination were taboo. 



CHAPTER XIV 
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EDUCATIONAL THEORIES 

FROM the earliest times, when the Christian 
Missions set up schools for little ones, writers 
on the true method of training children had 
never been lacking. The principle of evolution should 
make us look for a gradual growth in wisdom, eacli 
successive age expanding the good and discarding the 
worthless or temporary elements of the preceding ; but 
alas ! matters do not proceed in this orderly fashion ; 
some of the earliest theories are the broadest and 
soundest, while later days have seen not a few crazes. 
The oldest view of the aims of education put first the 
formation of character, based on Christianity, and 
second the study of books, combining with both train- 
ing in manners proper to the station. This, for the 
worker, was supplemented by apprenticeship to some 
trade or handicraft, putting the means of subsistence 
into the hands of all. 

We have seen what methods were followed or 
advocated by the monastic teachers, and by the writers 
of the series of Books of Nurture or Demeanour, Schools 
of Vertue and Urbanity, which followed each other so 
rapidly from the fourteenth century on, and became 
common in the fifteenth. In the sixteenth a new view 
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of the matter was coming to the front, and through this 
and the following century writers on the subject of how 
to train up a child in the way he should go were 
legion. 

The Renaissance, with its immense quickening of 
interest in the things of the intellect, developed in the 
newer school of teachers a tendency to regard education 
primarily, if not solely, from the scholar's point of view, 
and the Age of the Grammarians set in with severity. 
This brought with it almost of necessity the rule of the 
rod. For when the enthusiasm of the Renaissance 
scholars for the purity of the ancient tongues led them 
to devise a system by which little children were to be 
taught Latin by means of grammar, instead of learning 
to speak it at the same time as their own tongue, by get- 
ting by degrees the names of common things, and they 
had iirst to master the declensions of nouns and pronouns, 
the comparison and gender of adjectives, verbs, regular 
and irregular, and the definitions of all the parts of 
speech — things which must of necessity seem absolutely 
unmeaning to a young child — it became inevitable that 
Latin must be whipped into the boy, there was no way 
else, so the power of the rod grew and grew. 

This harsh method did not prevail without protest, 
and many writers, scattered up and down from the 
reign of Henry VlII, to that of Charles II., uplifted 
their voices for the protection of the little ones. The 
early years of the sixteenth century saw a great quick- 
ening of interest in education, and though the Reforma- 
tion did much to destroy it, especially as regarded the 
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poorer classes, the very necessity for the refounding 
and reconstitution of many schools stimulated theory 
on the subject, where perhaps things had gone on for 
I long in a traditional and perfunctory way. The group 
I of early reformers who distinguished the opening years 
of the reign of Henry VIII,, whose work was to a great 
extent swamped by the schism which followed, Colet, 
More, Erasmus, Linacre, concerned themselves much 
with the training of children, and their prevailing tone 
was one of gentleness. We have seen what More was 
amongst his own ; and Dean Colet, the famous founder 
of St Paul's, was no less tender towards his little 
scholars, The school of his founding, which grew for 
some time side by side with the old cathedra! school, 
s placed under the special protection of the Holy 
[ Child, and established on a definitely religious basis. 
Its constitutions were drawn up by the good dean, no 
doubt in consultation with his two friends, Erasmus and 
Sir Thomas More. The requirements set before parents 
who brought their children for admission show what at 
thb time was expected of a child of seven or eight 
years old : " If your child can read and write Latin and 
English sufficiently so that he be able to read and 
write his own lesson, then shall he be admitted to the 
school for a scholar." The entrance examination for 
Winchester, a much older foundation, added to this that 
the boy must be able to read prick-song and sing in 
tune, and up to the time when competitive examination 
was substituted for election, the candidates had to sing 
one verse of a hymn, though it had become almost a 
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farce. Certain matters were laid down as to the supply 
of books, ink, etc., and it was ordalDcd that the boys 
must wait upon the boy-bishop in the ceretnooies of _ 
Child ermasse. V 

Colet drew up a very beautiful Uttle catechism fon 
the use of his school, not very unlike our own Church 
catechism — indeed, it is not unlikely that Dean Nowell 
drew upon Colet, though, of course, the part on the 
sacraments differs, Colet naming seven sacraments. His 
precepts of conduct are excellent : '* To fear God and to 
love Him. . , . Thrust down pride ; refrain thy wrath ; 
forget trespasses, , . . Wash clean ; be no sluggard ; 
learn diligently." The catechism is followed by Latin 
prayers for morning and evening and for Sunday, and 
the Angelical Salutation ; and preceded by a little 
address, in which he begs " all lytel babys, all lytel 
chyldrene to lerne gladii this lytel treatise," and also 
exhorts them to "lift up their lytel white hands for 
him who prayed to God for them." His charge to^ 
those who taught was, " Teach that thou hast learneM 
lovingly." ^ 

The first headmaster of Paul's was Lilly, whose 
grammar held the field so long, and was based on the 
new views of the importance of grammatical rules. 
Colet's own theories of the teaching of Latin were ful] 
of good sense. The examples of the best writers of 
antiquity, he held, were of more importance than rules ; 
"For in the beginning men spake not Latin because 
such rules were made, but, contrariwise, because men 
spake such Latin, upon that followed the rules and wera 
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■made. That is to say, Latin speech was before the 
rules, and not the rules before the Latin speech." 
Nevertheless, the putting of the cart before the horse 
continued, and the flogging of rules into small, dense 
minds was found more and more needful by such dis- 
ciplinarians as Udall of Eton and Busby of West- 
minster, and doubtless by many an obscure pedagogue. 
Later came the protest of the gentle Ascham and the 
wise treatise of Richard Mulcaster, already described, 
emphasizing the importance of training the whole child, 
and not his understanding and memory alone. The 
educational theories of the Jesuit Fathers were not 
unlike these, but since they had but little foothold in 
England, need be but briefly touched on. Like Mul- 
caster and Peacham, they deprecated the excessively 
long hours with which it was then the custom to stupefy 
the small brain, and made a point of taking the children 
much into the country. Two hours and a half in the 
morning, and the same in the afternoon, they considered 
quite sufficient for the immature mind to be kept on 
the stretch ; and they gave one whole holiday a week 
in summer, and a half-holiday in winter. Much learn- 
ing by heart was encouraged, and punishments were 
light, the cane only being used for moral faults, never 
(or stupidity or failure in lessons. 

In the seventeeth century appeared in Germany a 
writer for children, whose works were quickly translated 
into English, and soon obtained an enormous popularity 
io this country. John Komensky, or Comenius, as he 
was called in the Latinizing fashion of the day, was a 
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Moravian bishop, a native of Bohemia. Having been 
driven from his home by the Tliiity Years* War, he took 
refuge in England, where he remained for some years, 
and became acquainted with Milton, with John Evelyn, 
and with Lord Herbert of Cherbury — all men who were 
interested in educational questions, and inclined to new 
views. He belonged to the school of German mystics, 
and wrote several singular books on spiritual subjects, 
but is best known as the author of a new theory of 
teaching. New in a sense it was, for it was founded on 
principles long lost or overlaid. And he thought it out 
for himself; but his aims were very similar to those of 
the Colloquies, Bestiaries, or Elucidaria of an earh'er 
day. 

His root principle was to follow Nature in the train- 
ing of infants. Nature has given young children a 
quick observation and eager curiosity as to the common 
things around them — so new to them, though unnoticed 
by their elders because familiar. At the same time 
they have a retentive verbal memory, while they are 
quite incapable of sustained attention, of following a 
line of argument, or of comprehending rules and reasons. 
It is therefore a waste both of the child's capacity and 
the teacher's patience to approach the young mind 
with grammar. " Mylke for Chyldrene " proves meat for 
scholars rather. The child learns his own tongue, with- 
out grief and without difficulty, simply by asking, 
What's this? and What's that? Why not teach him 
Latin and French in the same way? Comenius, there- 
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Tongues Unclosed, set the child first to learn the names 
of common things, and little phrases on ordinary matters 
of gradually Increasing difficulty, in parallel columns of 
English, Latin, and French, and not until he could 
speak the language with ease was the superstructure of 
grammar to be raised. 

Some of the instructions in this book in "arts and 
sciences" are now quite out of date, such as the ex- 
planation regarding the stars as " lamps hanging up 
in the sky, which, being incessantly turned out, might 
by their light illuminate the darkness." But this fact 
does not invalidate the wisdom of his principle. 

Going on, he presently discovered that words were 
not a wholly satisfactory medium to convey to little 
children a clear idea of the thing to be explained, so 
he thought out his Orbss Puius, or T/te Visible World 
in Pictures — a translation of which was made by Hoole, 
a schoolmaster and editor of the Sclmot Colloquies of 
Corderius. In the preface of this book, Comenius sums 
up what he holds to constitute a true, full, clear, and 
solid education, " True, if nothing be taught but what 
is beneficial to life. Full, if the mind be polished for 
wisdom, the tongue for eloquence, and the hands for 
a neat way of living. This will be tlie grace of one's 
life, to be wise, to act, to speak." The use of the word 
"neat" in this connection is very singular. 

In this book the Latin word or sentence is accom- 
uied by a little picture, more explanatory than 
dutiful, and it is supposed to be suited to the capacity 
f a child from his first learning to read up to the age 
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of six or seven. It opens with a page of quite baby 
sentences ; " The lamb bleateth, the grasshopper 
chirpeth, the infant crieth, the chicken peepeth," and 
against each is the Latin equivalent with a little wood- 
cut. All sorts of common natural objects are repre- 
sented, trees and flowers, birds, beasts and fishes, men 
and women, and the seven ages of man, just as Shak- 
speare describes them. We then get monsters, giants, 
dwarfs, and two-headed men, as well as fabulous 
creatures, salamanders, basilisks, and dragons. Then 
come all manner of trades and agricultural employ- 
ments, instruments, both musical and astronomical, 
children's games, and, lastly, compendiums of the chief 
religions of the world ; very diflicult these last to repre- 
sent pictorially. A most curious attempt is made to con- 
vey Christian theology by means of an emblem thus- 
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as difficult, one would think, for the child-mind to 
grasp as a verbal explanation would be. It reads thus 
round the triangle: P non est X, the Father is not 
Christ ; X non est S, Christ is not the Spirit ; S non 
est F, the Spirit is not the Father, Then from the 
comers to the centre : P est D, the Father is God : X 



est D, Christ is God ; S est D, the Spirit is God. Jm 
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this Komensky's mystical tendency comes out. Per- 
haps he had experience that the child's intelligence 
could best be reached by the visible symbol. 

This seventeenth-century theorist was the fore- 
runner of Pestalozzi, Froebel, and the kindergarten 
system, which follow the same principle of being guided 
by Nature, and, carrying it a step further, press play 
into the service of education. The child loves activity ; 
he shall be drilled and learn to sing little songs, march- 
ing round with appropriate action ; he loves to be busy 
with his fingers, to make mud-pies, to plait straws or 
string flowers together, devising chains of split daisy 
or dandelion stalks, or those enchanting little garlands 
for festooning we have all made in our time of lilac 
blossoms, stuck one into another. All these little pro- 
pensities are to be caught and taught and trained. 
Instead of mud-pies he shall make little models of 
clay; he is given strips of coloured paper, and shown 
how to plait them into gay mats and baskets ; he is 
taught to draw almost before his fat fingers can hold 
a pencil steady, and in the little marching songs he is 
not only drilled, but shows various trades by appropriate 
action. 

Truly, there is nothing new under the sun, for we 
have simply got back to " Here we go round the mul- 
berry bush," with its descriptive action ; "This is the 
way we bake our bread ; this is the way we wash our 
clothes," and so forth. As to teaching a child his 
letters " by way of sport and pastime " while he thought 
he was playing with his bricks, Sir Hugh Plat invented 
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that in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, as we have akeady 
seen. 

All this is very good, and seems wonderfully sensible. 
We are astonished and impressed when we are shown 
the working of the method in a model infant school ; 
yet sometimes a doubt crosses the mind of the heretic 
whether in all this teaching to play there is not for the 
gain a commensurate loss ; whether the child, thus 
tutored, thus always shown how, will not lose his initia- 
tive, his resourcefulness, his power of invention. And 
there is certainly truth in the observation of John Locke, 
that whatever you set a child to do as a task will be 
a task, so long as he has to do it at a set time and in 
obedience to an order, though it may have been hitherto 
his favourite pastime. The essence of lessons is the 
task, the essence of play is the liberty ; the difference 
is Ijetween what the child has to do and what he does 
of his own accord. The value of play lies in liberty, 
and that of school training in the discipline of the will 
and the overcoming the difficulties of a repugnant task. 

Komensky's immediate follower, Dr. Kinner, who 
wrote what he described as A Continuation of Comentus' 
School Endeavours, departed very widely from his 
master's principles. He, like Milton, seems to have 
had no conception of what a young child could be 
expected to learn, and treated the boy as though he 
had the reasoning powers of a man. His three aims, 
as he set forth, were piety, learning, and civil prudence. 
The child was to learn first to pronounce a word, then 
to write it, and, lastly, to be shown the natural objo< 
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No pictures entered into his curriculum. With him 
grammar was the first, the chief, the whole. No wonder 
his book reposes in the limbo of foi^otten educational 
curiosities. 

John Locke, whose famous Treatise on Education ap- 
peared in the last quarter of the seventeenth century, 
though he wrote some forty years later than Comenius, 
seems to belong to an elder school. Except as regards 
the advantage of wet feet, he advocated no new nostrums, 
but his theories were laid on somewhat broader lines 
than those of the Moravian, who concerned himself 
solely with mental training. The English philosopher 
took the child as a whole, and considered the care of 
his body and the forming of his character before the 
development of his intellect, which with him takes the 
third place. 

He begins with the clothes, which he would not have 
too warm nor heavy. He particularly advises that the 
feet be not too well shod nor carefully kept dry, but the 
child should rather be early inured to wet feet that he 
may not grow up tender, and pertinently remarks that 
we do not catch cold from getting our hands or faces 
cold or wet, and if we do from wet feet, it is solely 
because we are not accustomed to it He urges that 
the feet be washed in cold water daily. The bathing of 
the whole body does not seem to be contemplated as 
an everyday habit, but was certainly practised in 
summer by our ancestors more than some will allow, 
as almost every writer on physical training, from the 
earliest days that the subject was written on at all, 
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speaks of the desirableness of swimming and bathing 
in streams and pools, and in the old picture of water 
quintain referred to, little boys arc represented playing 
in the water with no clothes on. He is particular that 
the clothing be not made tight, that chests may have 
plenty of room to expand, so important for growing 
boys. The plea was not unneeded iu his own day, for, 
according to the testimony of Mrs. Earle, who has made 
so careful a study of childhood's garments in early 
America, little boys even were put into corsets ia order 
to make their long, tight, flapped waistcoats set cor- 
rectly. What would Dr. Almond of Loretto have said 
to this ? In the sensible hygienic principles on which 
he built up his great Scottish school he followed very 
closely the old philosopher of Charles II. 's day, and in 
another matter too, for Locke would have his boys allowed 
to run about bareheaded ; but that was no new thing in 
his time ; Wykehamists never wore hats, except in the 
town, from the founding to quite recent days ; and 
Endymion Porter, in a letter to his wife half a century 
earlier than Locke, advises her to let little Geoi^e, 
their eldest boy, play bareheaded out of doors, "else," 
says he, "you will have him constantly sick." Children, 
says Locke, should always be allowed, when possible, 
to play in the open air, or, in bad weather, in some 
spacious hall or corridor, and should never be kept 
much by the fire. 

Locke is no less sensible on the subject of diet He 
advises that no meat at all be given while the child is 
in " coats," that is till he i 
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then only once a day. Milk, water-gniel, flummery, 
and milk-pottage he considers the wholesomest food for 
children, and deprecates any wine or strong drink being 
given them, A warning is added to take heed that 
servants do not give it as a treat to curry favour with 
young master. Another of Dr. Almond's precepts 
appears : children should never be allowed to eat or 
drink between meals, unless it were a piece of dry bread 
if they complain of hunger. No sweets or tit-bits at 
odd times. The bed, he recommends, should be hard ; 
" rather quilts than feathers," 

The training of character in his scheme must begin 
in babyhood. The little one should not be overmuch 
checked in playing, on account of the noise and fidget 
of his games to his elders, but should be suffered to be 
in a place where he can exercise lungs and limbs freely 
without annoyance to others. He must be made 
obedient from the first, but not too much abased or 
dejected by continual fault-finding. The use of the rod 
at lessons is, as with other authorities, to be entirely 
condemned, as tending to make the boy averse to what 
he should be won to. Locke also deprecates a system 
of rewards, for fear of teaching the child " to place his 
happiness in a luscious morsel or a lace cravat." Praise 
and esteem he holds to be a better means of encourage- 
ment, with a corresponding disapproval to follow 
misdoing. Therefore he would have children scolded 
when alone, but praised before others. He does not 
seem alive to the danger of this system fostering prig- 
gishness or vanity. On most points, however, his advice 
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is most excellent. He would not have too many rules 
made, but good habits formed. Good manners for 
children, he sensibly says, should not be too punctilious, 
and do not consist in the doffing of a hat or the making 
of a leg. At the same time he holds dancing of great 
importance, to give children a manly and an easy carriage. 
A rather remarkable bit of good advice is that the tutor 
be not chosen for his scholarly acquirements alone, but 
should be a well-bred man of the world. 

Unlike his successors of the eighteenth century, Locke 
considers reasoning, »>. arguing, a mistaken system in 
dealing with children, who are not to be made the 
judges of what they should or should not do. Their 
natural curiosity, however, should always be satisfied, 
for a child craves for knowledge as for food, and their 
questions should never be answered chafSngly. This is 
wise, for chaff bewilders and perplexes the child, and 
makes him shut up his questions within himself. That 
which they cannot understand they must frankly be 
told is not to be inquired into until they are older. 

Young folk should not be given too many toys, and 
those they have they should be taught to give and lend 
freely. They must not be encouraged to tell tales of 
each other, nor to run with crying complaints when they 
are hurt. They ought to leam to take a pride in 
bearing pain well, and taking hard knocks in play ; yet 
he would not have them chastised for crying, unless it 
is from temper. Caning should only be resorted to for 
serious faults, such as lying, stubbornness, false excuses, 
or cruelty. A very wise regulation provides that they 
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are not to be allowed to keep pets until they have 
learned to be mindful in taking care of them and 
supplying their wants. 

As soon as the child can talk Locke considers is 
the time to begin reading lessons; but at this early 
age he should be "cozened," not forced into a know- 
ledge of his letters, and the use of Sir Hugh Plat's 
bricks is recommended. When this initial stage 
is got over, some easy, pleasant book with pictures 
should be begun, such as ^sop's Fables or Reynard the 
Fox. It does not occur to this theorist, with all his 
common sense, that the alphabet in front of reading is 
as great a barrier as grammar in front of speaking, and 
children get on much better and more easily who learn 
to read little tales before they know their letters. In 
this I speak from personal experience. He goes on to 
observe that little children are very early capable of 
religious instruction, and should get the Lord's Prayer 
and the Ten Commandments by heart before they can 
read them. Certain stories from Scripture, such as 
Joseph and his Brethren or David and Goliath, should 
be read or told them, but not the whole Bible, much of 
which is unsuited or incomprehensible to a child. Next 
they are to learn the Catechism. By Locke's day the 
Church Catechism as we have it, compiled by Dean 
Nowell, was established in the position it still occupies. 

Writing and drawing are so closely connected that 
Locke advises they be taught almost together — that is, 
that as soon as the child can write tolerably clearly he 
should begin to draw, Wriiifig at that day was a far 
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more ornamental bu^ness tiian it has siace become, and 
was quite one of the fine arts. French and Latin should 
follow, and, in his opinion, do grammar should be taught 
until the boy can speak the language well He points 
out the quickness with which girls pick up French from 
a foreign governess, because the>- leam it conversa- 
tionally, and are not puzzled and checked with rules 
till the tongue is accustomed to the proper expressions. 
It is remarkable that this is the only reference in bis 
treatise to the education of girls, which he seems to 
consider of no consequence, showing that the negled' 
of women's education, which was so remarkable 
next century, was already setting in. 

Themes and Latin verse be condemns as a waste of 
time. As the boy progressed, he would teach geography, 
arithmetic, astronomy on the Copemican system, the 
first six books of Euclid, chronology, and history, and 
further recommends that every boy be taught some 
handicraft, as is done in Germany at this day, and was 
always practised among the Jews. But by this time 
the subject has ceased to be a child, strictly speaking, 
and we may take leave of him, though our author 
follows him through the university and on the grand 
tour, and only leaves him on his entrance into the great 
world. 

Locke evidently contemplates that the children for 
whom he wrote were to be brought up at home under 
the eye of father and mother, and this seems to have 
been very much the custom throughout the seventeenth 
century. He had himself a strong prejudice against 
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public school education, based probably on some bitter 
experiences at Westminster under Dr. Basby. He could 
not believe that its moral dangers and the risks it 
afforded of ill company might be counterbalanced by 
its giving the boy a foretaste of the world, some freedom 
of choice in forming friendships, some practice in avoid- 
ing the evils he must encounter later in more serious 
guise, some perhaps harsh and bitter lessons, the fruits 
of which nevertheless could ill be spared. His home- 
bred youths may have turned out fitter for home than 
for Court or camp. As regards the training of infancy, 
however, his precepts are admirable, and two centuries 
of experience have hardly improved upon them. 



CHAPTER XV 



REACTION 

THEORY is one thing, practice is another, A4 
mirable as were many of the schemes of educa- 
tion in which the seventeenth century was so 
prolific, they did not bring in a millenium for the chil- 
dren ; on the contrary, the eighteenth was in many 
respects a period of retrogression. With the changes 
in government, and the developments, religious and 
political, which followed, I have here no concern, save 
as they affected the lives of the little ones, and for 
them neither Commonwealth, Restoration, nor Revolu- 
tion were favourable. The declension in child-life which 
becomes so noticeable under Anne and the Geoi^cs, 
set in quite half a century earlier, and is traceable 
as the more or less direct consequence of the great 
Civil War. 

Much has already been said of the method of educa- 
tion in favour when Puritanism became rampant, and 
in its outcome it proved not only prejudicial to the 
happiness of the children, but also to their good and 
highest development — at least in a majority of cases. 
With some it tended to produce the type of character 
which says to all who differ, "Stand by; I am holier 
than thou" — a type most unlovely in childhood, 1 
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very easily induced when natural vanity is played upon. 
With a meek child it often crushed the spirit and 
lowered the vitality, while in one of a higher courage 
it was apt to provoke a dangerous revolt. The boy 
who has been brought up to think it wicked to run on 
"the Sabbath," and a walk in the fields on that day a 
high crime and misdemeanour, learns to hate Sunday, 
and finding liimself his own master, having once broken 
through the strictness of home rules, thinks he may 
as well throw all restraint to the winds, and will outdo 
the young gallants of the Restoration Court in drinking, 
dicing, and illicit amours. We look on a few years, and 
we find that the training which was intended to breed 
a nation of saints has produced on the one hand the 
pharisee, on the other the rebel. 

Nor was it well with the children of the Royalists ; 
many, doubtless, of those who watched the re-entry of 
Charles II. into his dominions, in the midst of the 
acclamations of a nation mad with joy, thought the 
golden age was come again, and all that they so fondly 
looked back to in the past was about to be restored. 
Not so ; it is easier to destroy than to rebuild, and 
many generations must pass before anything like the 
happy family life so characteristic of the first half of 
the seventeenth century, and so charmingly depicted 
in the domestic letters of that day, should come again. 
Or, perhaps, I ought rather to say, should become 
general, for there were still happy homes and happy 
children through the worst times ; but the prevailing 
tone, the prevailing ideals were not good. Party spirit 
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had cut deep into the national life, and was bearing its 
evil fruit. The little Cavaliers had learned, many of 
them, to see in any seriousness or scrupulous conscien- 
tiousness, evidence of disloyalty, of belonging to what 
had now become the wrong side, and a mocking spirit 
was fostered in them. It is not pleasant to be " under, 
dog," neither is it profitable, and during the long days 
of reverse, often of exile, the boys had been neglected, 
left to the servants, suffered to pick up evil habits um^h 
checked, familiarized with the devious ways of intrigue^l^l 
now, when their turn had come, amid the licence they 
saw around them, what wonder if they grew up to think 
it manly to use swear-words, to gamble with cards or 
dice, to ruffle and pick quarrels, to hoodwink those set 
over them. These things were not to be rooted out in 
a moment because the king had come to his own again ; 
in fact, they were only made worse, for children reflect 
the atmosphere about them, and the atmosphere in 
those days was not wholesome, Happy was it for 
those whose homes were in the country, in undistin- 
guished station, free from the taint of the pervading 
laxity of the age. 

We must not be too sweeping, however ; even in the 
Restoration Court itself there were exquisite excep- 
tions, such as Mrs. Margaret Blagge, afterwards Godol- 
phin, the friend of John Evelyn, whose portrait he has 
drawn with such loving care. She was maid-of- honour 
through some of the worst of those evil days, and 
though bearing her part in the amusements of the 
Court, in masques and plays, never lost her 
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modesty and deep religious feeling. She, alas ! did not 
live to bring up her own little one, but gave her life for 
his. She would have been, no doubt, a devoted mother, 
like her friend, Mrs. Evelyn, who lived in great retire- 
ment at Sayes Court, at Deptford, bringing up her 
numerous family with rather over-care than too little. 
At Penshurst and at Kirtling children were growing up 
in grandmotherly care, learning nothing of the wicked- 
ness of the great world ; and at Althorp the widowed 
Lady Sunderland, now Mrs. Smyth, was training her 
little Poppet, Penelope, and Robert, in the old whole- 
some ways. 

A little later we get a glimpse of the children of the 
Wentworth household. Embedded in the rather heavy 
correspondence of Lord Strafford of the second creation, 
come some charming childish letters from his little girls 
and only son. It is not a little tantalizing that references 
to these children should be so few, either in his regular 
and constant letters to his mother — a very clever and 
sprightly old lady, who, one would have thought, must 
have wanted to know what her grandchildren were like — 
or in those exchanged between him and his wife, whose 
own epistles give the impression of a rather formal and 
stately person. A letter from the little Lady Anne, 
written at eight years of age, is worth quoting as a 
characteristic specimen — 



"Dear Pappa, 

" I lold Lady Hariote [a younger sister] thai you 
1 as soon as she could speak you would send her A Com- 
ment, and she said 'Thank you, Pappa,' I also told Lady 
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Lnqrt vid she desires me to ghre her doty to you, and way% dw 
wQidd hftTe writ bat her mme would not let her. Lady Harioie 
desires yoo to briog her a Baby. Pray give my duty to my 
Mamma and teD her that Lady Lncy^ head is much better, and 
the lamp that was in her head, and the kernels that was in her 
neck are almost qaite disperste. 

" I am year most a£fectionate & dutifiill daughter, 

••Anne Wentworth." 



The boy, the hope of the house, was evidently made a 
good deal of| and perhaps a little bit spoilt ; his spelling 
is somewhat wild, and does not compare favourably 
with that of his sbter. In one of his letters there is a 
pleasing bit about a dormouse — 

''My coasen Lee has sent me the Dor-mous But it is dead. 
The old Dor-moos is very well and in perfect good health. Lord 
Delorain and Mrs. Witworth are both dead of a fit of an 
Appoplex.* 

Little as these letters tell, they hint at simple 
pleasures, and an affectionate confidence between the 
children and their father. 

Meanwhile, the fashionable beauties who flirted at 
Vauxhall or Ranelagh, who laughed at the plays of 
Congreve or Wycherly, and considered Shakspeare 
quite dimodi^ hardly made very good mothers. The 
little ones were either petted like lapdogs, fed with 
unwholesome sweets, decked out in feathers and fur- 
belows, flattered by visitors, their little naughty sayings 
laughed at and applauded, taught to be witty and vain, 
and used as a set-off to the elegance of the mother ; 
or, on the other hand, if they were troublesome or not 
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pretty, they would be planted out in the cottage of the 
foster-mother, to grow up with her children, rude and 
boorish, till at about seven years old they would be 
suddenly taken away and sent to some "genteel 
Academy," where they would probably suffer much in 

tthe late rooting out of bad habits. 
' The spoilt child now becomes a recognized type, - 
ind seems to have persisted throughout the eighteenth 
century, for as late as 1783 we encounter him in the 
pages of Sandfcrd and Merton, in the person of Master 
Mash, the very unattractive little aristocrat Nor is he 
■to be considered as a solitary and abnormal specimen, 
■but the type of a class, for he is the ringleader in a 
little band of his like, and this portraiture was not 
considered exaggerated for a long time after, for in the 
preface to Dalziel's edition of i860 it is remarked by 
the editor that the scene of Tommy's entry into fashion- 
able society has been rarely surpassed for truthfulness 
»and vividness. The modem reader is loth to believe 
that such odious children can ever have existed in real 
life, or that they would have been tolerated by their 
friends and relations, whom they were allowed to tor- 
ment ; he is inclined to hang up the portrait alongside 
that of Blanche Ingram in Jane Eyre, as the creation _ 
of class prejudica 

Spoilt children, however, there certainly were in 
some abundance, as is evident from many pictures and 
drawings of the eighteenth century. In innumerable 
prints of the fashionable amusements at Raoelagh, 
I and such resorts, we see little miss and master sitting 
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up to the supper-table when they ought to have been 
in bed, and clamouring at the elbow of mother or 
guest for tit-bits, like little lapdogs. A picture of 
Morland's, entitled Wealth, a companion piece to his 
Pleasures of Industry, depicts a couple of spoilt chil- 
dren rolling on the floor, quarrelling with the d<^, 
and upsetting its saucer of food all over the rich 
carpet. 

Discipline seemed to have oscillated between an 
entire abandonment of the rod and its excessive use to 
the point of cruelty. According to an anecdote related 
of Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, it was supposed 
to be discontinued in English homes in the reign of 
George I, On one occasion, as she tells, she visited the 
royal nursery when the Priocess of Wales, afterwards 
Queen Caroline, was in the act of administering whole- 
some chastisement, German fashion, to one of her 
numerous brood, who had ,been naughty. The little 
victim was roaring piteously, and the Duchess took its 
part, and tried to console it and beg it off. " Ah, sec 
there ! " cried the Princess, " you English are none of 
you well-bred, because you was not whipped when 
you was young." "Then I am sure you could not 
have been whipped when you were young," was her 
Grace's inward retort ; " but," says she, " I choked 
it in." 

A most painful story is told by old Lady Went- 
worth, mother of Lord Strafford ; a story not without 
parallel in our own times, and that such things could 
happen makes the gentle-hearted inclined to forbid tbe I 
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" Hear is a strange unnatuTall reporte of Lady Abergane that 
she has in a pation killed her own child about seven years old, she 
having been a great while whiping it, my Lord being greeved to 
hear it crye soe terryably, went into the roomc to beg for it, and 
she threwe It with such forse Co the ground she broak the scul ; 
the girl lived but fower howers after it," 

Tales of such cruelty are happily rare in that or any 

age amongst the children of the well-born ; but this was 

truly an evil time for those less happily placed. The 

' enormous advance of industrialism that was taking 

P place in England throughout the eighteenth century, ' 

! bore very hardly on the children, and the utilitarian 

code of ethics, which for a time threatened to usurp the 

place of Christianity, gave them no protection. The ' 

coal-mining industry was making rapid strides; in 

f spinning and weaving, machinery was taking more and 

f more the place of the labour of human hands, and both 

I in mines and in factories there came to be tasks that 

^could be performed without intelligence, and with very 

I small strength or capacity. These, it was found, could 

I be done more cheaply by children, and many years of 

tsuBering were to pass over the heads of these little 

I martyrs before a voice was raised on their behalf. 

What were their parents doing ? may well be asked. 

' Why, their parents in many cases were starving ; for 

those days, which saw the beginnings of the making of 

great fortunes in trade, saw also the creation of a pauper 

class which had been unknown up to the reign of 
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Elizabeth, but which through the CivQ War and th^ 
consequent dislocation of economic conditions in the 
seveoteenth century, and the selfish materialism of the 
eighteenth, was increasing at an appalling rate. When 
fathers and mothers had not a bit of bread to put into 
the children's mouths, what wonder if they snatched at 
the chance of earnings by the labour of those who were 
but infants. Better the children should toil than starve. 
It is piteous, it is almost incredible to read of little 
creatures of nine, even of six years old, toiling in mines 
or factories for twelve or thirteen hours a day, and 
hardly kept awake to fulfil their tasks. Worse even 
than the labours and suffering of the poor little chimney- 
sweeps ; far, far worse than the lot of the country 
childreD who were sent out early to weed, to pick stones 
from the fields, to scare birds, to keep sheep or geese, 
and who had often to endure extreme hardship in the 
winter weather, was that of these children in the mines. 
The grievances of chimney-sweeps were of a much 
older date, as old probably as the existence of chimneys 
in place of a louvre in the roof for the emission of 
smoke. Chimneys involved the accumulation of soot, 
and somehow or other the soot must be got down, or it 
would burn, and perhaps the house with it A man 
could not get up a chimney, but a small boy, with a 
boy's natural proclivity for climbing, could, and it 
became customary to apprentice quite young children, 
especially those who were friendless and chai^able on 
the rates, to this most odious industry. It was one 



thing for a daring boy to climb even the very highi 
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fir tree in daylight and fresh air, with possibly a ring- 
dove's nest as a prize at the top ; but to clamber in the 
darkness, and in a choking smother of soot, was enough 
to make a stout heart quail, and for a little timid, 
underfed brat must have been absolute torture ; most of 
all when some cruel master would quicken his lagging, 
shrinking ^efforts by burning straw behind him. And 
yet this thing went on for centuries ! 

So little did people in general realize or care for the 
sufferings of these poor little fellows, that when Mrs. 
Montague, whose heart had been touched by an accident 
befalling one of them in her own house, took to 
befriending them as a class, and used to give them 
a treat once a year, a fiction was invented to account 
for kindness so singular, to the effect that a child of 
hers had once been stolen, and was found years 
afterwards as a sweep. The nineteenth century was 
well on its way before legislation was invoked to 
make the use of long, jointed brushes compulsory, 
and the employment of children in that capacity was 
forbidden. 

Children's hardship and toil had lasted long before 
any trace of legislation on their behalf is found on the , 
Statute Book. This is hardly the place to go far into I 
this sorrowful chapter, nor to follow in detail the I 
efforts of those who, all too late, sought to amend i 
the shocking state of things which had been slowly' 
growing up. 

As to education, for these unfortunate infants it was 
pil, and for long no one troubled their heads to give 
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them any ; it was hardly in a flourishing condition for 
any children through the eighteenth century. In boys' 
schools for the upper classes it was becoming very 
perfunctory, in those for girls it almost reached the 
vanishing point ; for the little peasant it still flickered 
on feebly in the Dame School, but for those on whom 
I the dragon of industrialism had laid its claw there was 
none ; they grew up little heathens or worse. The 
Church, which should have championed them, was 
supine. Throughout the Hanoverian rule a spirit of 
laxity seemed to have invaded it ; its priests looked 
on themselves as owners of a freehold rather than as 
trustees of a cure of souls. Pluralism was rampant. A 
man would ride hurriedly on the Sunday from one 
country village to another, to hold a service, living 
probably at a distance from either, and there were but 
few parishes where the children were gathered week 
by week in the church to be catechized after the good 
old plan. 

It seemed nothing would have been done but for 
individual initiative. Wherever the preaching of John 
I Wesley took root a Sunday school sprang up, and in the 
'North a large employer of child-labour, Robert Raikes, 
set up schools for the instruction on Sundays of the 
children employed in his factories, in the year 1780. 
Private and often unnoted efforts were being made to 
supply the need, like that of John Pound, a poor cobbler 
of Portsmouth, who gathered the neighbours' children 
together in his stall on a Sunday afternoon and taught 
them to read, as well as giving them simple instruction 
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in the Christian faith. With the dawn of the nineteenth 
century the Church awoke to her obligations in the 
matter ; the National Society was formed, and steps 
taken to put the education of the children of the working I 
classes on a sound and permanent basis. Not until 
1833, when the National Society had been at work ' 
twenty-two years, did the State concern itself in the 
matter, and Parliament voted a grant for the building 
of schools for the poor. 

Meanwhile in a remote part of Somersetshire Mrs. - 
Hannah More and her sister, Mrs, Patty, had been for 
long devoting themselves to the attempt to civilize the 
little savages of the Mendip mining districts and the 
neglected country round about the Cheddar cliffs. The 
sisters had been roused to try what they could do by 
the distress of their friend Mr. Wiiberforce, when he 
visited them, and going to see the romantic beauties of 
the neighbourhood, was beset by little beggars, and 
found the people hardly better than heathens. Beauti- 
ful old churches existed, built in the days when the 
great Abbeys of Wells and Glastonbury sent missions 
to outlying districts, but since the dissolution of the 
monasteries nothing had been done to teach or 
christianize the people. The livings were held chiefly 
by people at a distance, who drew the tithes and cared 
little what became of the people. At Cheddar the vicar 
was non-resident, and the curate rode over from Wells, 
I B distance of some twelve miles, to hold one service on 
I Sunday, The Holy Sacrament was rarely celebrated 
n any of these churches more than three times a year, 
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and Con6rmations only took place at intervab of 
several years. 

These good sisters at once undertook the labour of 
establishing what in these days would be called a 
mission in these neglected spots, Mr. Wilberforce pro- 
mising to find the funds. With the sanction, in some 
cases the co-operation, of the clergy, they opened 
schools, trained teachers themselves, and, realizing that 
any lasting and effective influence must begin with the 
young, devoted their chief efforts to getting hold of the 
children, and bringing them up in Christian habits and 
principles. Good Mrs. Hannah thus describes her aims: 
"They learn on week-days such coarse work as may 
fit them for servants. I allow of no writing for the 
poor. My object is not to teach fanatics, but to train 
up the lower classes in habits of industry and piety. 
I know no way of teaching morals but by teaching 
principles, and of inculcating Christian principles 
without a good knowledge of Scripture." She would 
have been, indeed, astonished at the amount of sub- 
jects the educational expert of to-day expects to pour 
into the minds of little children of the working 
class. 

Although, like all good works, those of Mrs. Hannah 
More had to run the gauntlet of persecution and mis- 
representation, even at the hands of some who should 
have welcomed it, for the evil shepherd does not like 
his own work — or want of it — put to shame, yet on the 
whole the clergy encouraged her and gladly availed 
themselves of her aid, and it was very largely due to 
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her that the Church at last roused herself to resume her 
long neglected task of feeding the lambs. 

The school-feast seems to have been inaugurated 
by these kind-hearted ladies, and several of their letters 
describe these functions, much the same as those of 
to-day ; but they must have been a far greater treat 
to those neglected little ones, whose joys were so 
few, than to the pampered school children for whose 
patronage church and chapel outbid with buns and 



So highly was Mrs. Hannah thought of, that she 
was selected to write an educational work for a very 
differently placed child to those she had been most 
concerned with, no less a person than the hope of the 
nation, the little Princess Charlotte, like Andrew Borde 
for Princess Mary. She describes the Princess, whom 
she saw when visiting Lady Elgin at Carlton House, 
as a pretty, lively child of three years old. She 
says — 

" She had a delight in opening draws, uncovering the furniture, 
curtains, lustres, etc., to show me. For the Bishop of London's 
entertainment and mine the Princess was made to exhibit all her 
learning and accomplishments. The first consisted in her repeat- 
ing Little Busy Bee; the next in dancing very gracefully, and in 
singing Gad Save the King, which was really affecting, ail things 
considered, from her little voice. Her understanding is so forward 
that they really might begin to teach her many things. It is, 
perhaps, the highest praise to say that she is exactly like the 
child of a private gentleman, wild and natural, but sensible, lively, 
and civil." 

Some ID these days may be disposed to think the 
fforts of the two sisters narrow and antiquated, but 
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they were pioneers in dark and evil days, and it is 
very largely due to their initiative that the tide of 
reaction turned, and people awoke to consider once 
more, as they had done a century before, what was 
good for the children. 



CHAPTER XVI 

"THE GENTEEL ACADEMY AND THE 
DAME SCHOOL 

SCHOOLS, as was inevitable, suffered no little in 
the general declension of sound learning and 
high ideals which set in throughout the eighteenth 
century. The grand enthusiasms of the scholars of the 
Renaissance had long ago spent themselves ; the de- 
light in classical authors had become a thing academic, 
remote ; the very word " enthusiasm " was out of favour 
and used in scorn, as of something fanatic, ill-bred. 
Scholarship had become dry, arid, pedantic, a question 
of words and phrases, like that of the Schoolmen in the 
days before the Humanists broke new ground. So the 
children of the upper classes — the boys, that is — were 
trained with a view to becoming "elegant scholars," 
Latin verses and the cane were the distinctive note of 
the day. The interest in knowledge of a new kind, in 
science, in invention and discovery, had not yet touched 
the schools. 

Whereas in an earlier day all young children, gentry 

and peasants, boys and girls, were taught together, the 

separation now became more and more emphasized 

as the divergence between the " genteel " and the 

I boorish, between the desired characteristics masculine 
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and feminine, became more marked. The great public 
schools, with their ancient traditions, were the least 
affected by tlie changes, except that boys now went to 
them much later, at the age when they used to go to 
college, which removes them from the category of 
childish things. Throughout the seventeentfa and 
eighteenth centuries private schools were springing up 
in great numbers, some receiving little boys of from six 
to twelve years of age to prepare for the great schools, 
some keeping till a later age those whose parents 
wished their sons to have more individual care, aod 
to be jostled in so big and rough a world as that 
Eton or Winchester, Westminster or Paul's. 

These private schools were, of course, liable to great 
abuse, more so than the monastery schools in the worst 
of times, since they were an unlimited autocracy, and 
the master responsible to no one except to parents, 
often at a distance. He might be an able, high-minded 
man, with good principles and admirable methods of 
teaching — or he might not Those who know the 
nature of boys and the paralyzing reluctance or dread 
they have of speaking to grown-up people, even their 
mothers, of any ill-usage, can understand what unfor- 
tunate little mortals may often have had to endure at 
the hands of a master or an usher of cruel disposttjoo. 

The schools varied, no doubt, as much as the nature 
of those who kept them, but there were two leading 
types, the rough, hardy, middle-class school, seen at 
its best in Miss Martineau's story of The CroJUm Sajt, 
which, though fiction, unquestionably represents 
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recognized type, and at its worst in Dickens' picture — 
over-coloured, we must hope — of Do-the-boys Hall — 
a survival lingering on into the Dineteentli century. 
The other type was the genteel academy to which 
fashionable mothers entrusted their curled darlings to 
make modish acquaintances and study fine manners. 
Master Mash and his companions in Sandford and 
Merton, were probably educated at some such estab- 
lishment 

An amusing passage in A Book for a Rainy Day, 
by John Smith, describes how one of his treats when 
he was a very little boy was being taken on a Sunday 
morning to a church in High Street, Marylebone, and 
allowed to stand on the pavement opposite before going 
in to watch the young gentlemen from Mr. Fountayne's 
Academy cross the road two and two, very gorgeously 
arrayed, some in pea-green, some in sky-blue, some in 
scarlet, many of them in gold-laced hats with curled 
locks reaching to their shoulders. In this style we see 
Master Tommy attired in the illustrations to old 
editions of Sandford and Merton. The boys at Mr. 
Fountayne's were much indulged, and favourites were 
taken to the play by Mrs. Fountayne from time to time, 
and the school had a great reputation in its day. John 

lith's recollections would date from about the year 

1774- 

A few little letters, brown with age, written in a 
hand like copper-plate, and admirably spelt, on a square 
sheet folded and fastened with wafers, which have been 
,reful!y preserved for upwards of a century, give a 
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little vignette of a very old-established school in 
Winchester kept by a Mr. Richards at Hyde Abbey 
House, preparatory for Winchester College. This 
school may have been lineally descended from the 
Hyde School, which succeeded to the dissolution of 
the great Abbey ; it was in the same street, and if not 
in the same house, in one built on or near the site. 
The earliest of these letters, penned when the writer 
was about ten years old, has a touch of home-sickness 
about it ; he is counting the days till the end of term, 
and begs his mother to send him a cake. Grown older, 
in more formal phraseology he mentions leave-out to 
friends of the family in the town, and congratulates his 
elder sister on her engagement to a naval officer with 
the apposite quotation, "None but the brave deserve 
the fair." He says a good deal about his pony, whom 
he dearly loved, and on whose back he used to make 
the journey across the downs from Portsmouth. The 
old manservant, whose business it was to conduct the 
young master back to school, used to report, " Master 
Jamie kept up very well most of the way, but when we 
come to the Dog and Duck " — the first inn on the out- 
skirts of the town on the Portsmouth Road — " he hauled 
down the flag." 

Still the boy was happy enough. It was a very 
good school, but in those days, except in such expensive 
establishments as Mr. Fountayne's, schools were not 
the palaces of luxury they have since become ; discipline 
was strict, and fare was plain, and since " boys will be 
boys," many were the shifts by which hard-and-fa»SI 
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rules were evaded. A favourite tale was of a gorgeous 
supper smuggled in by some unlawful means. When 
the fun was at its height, and immunity had made the 
revellers reckless, the footstep of " old Richards," luckily 
a heavy one, was heard approaching down the long 
passage. Into bed in a twinkling vanished the boys, 
taking the whole paraphernalia with them, and when 
the door was opened nothing was to be heard but loud 
and overdone snores. The boys slept two in a bed, 
and the one who had seized the candle, not staying to 
blow it out, had extinguished it by thrusting it against 
tiie back of his bedfellow. "I smell burning," said the 
master, and throwing back the bedclothes, revealed the 
whole delinquency. The cane all round was the penalty, 
but one hopes that justice was tender with the burnt 
boy and the unlucky wight who had taken the knives 
and forks to bed with him. If school was strict, home 
was all the better appreciated, and it was best so. 
School to be any good must be a place of discipline. 

This same little boy in early childhood had a curious 
experience, rare in these days, common enough then — 
he was stolen by the gipsies. There was a fair in 
Portsea, and the servants having run out to see the wild 
beasts or something of the kind pass, left the front door 
open, and the child trotted out into the street In a 
moment he was snatched up by a gipsy woman, who 
clapped her dirty brown hand over his mouth so that 
he could not scream, and hastened down an alley with 
him. She had already stripped off his little nankeen 
coat, and stained his face with walnut juice, and was 
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carrying him across Southsea Common, when the child 
suddenly shrieked, "There's my papa!" Otherwise 
the father, distractedly seeking him, would not have 
known him. 

The hero of these little adventures was the autiior 
of Bedford's Questions for yunior Classes, and other little 
books intended to simplify the teaching of the classics to 
small boys, which had considerable vogue for some half 
century. He was also the founder of Twyford School 

The education of girls suffered far more than that of 
boys in the general decadence of the eighteenth century; 
it became, in fact, a different thing altogether, being 
altered fundamentally in its aims as well as in its 
methods. The fact was that the product sought was 
something wholly unlike what was thought desirable in 
a former generation, and this arose from a complication 
of causes difhcult to trace. The high-spirited dame of 
Plantagenet, Tudor, or early Stuart days, who rode her 
palfrey, hawk on wrist, and could manage a mettled 
horse, or let fly her bird with the best of them ; the 
cultured woman who spoke two or three language^ 
carried on a correspondence in Latin, and took delight 
in reading the classics ; the loyal comrade who could 
joyfully share her husband's perils in travel like Lady 
Fanshawe, or in siege and imprisonment like Lucy 
Hutchinson ; the woman of trained capacity who found 
herself competent not only to rule her great family of 
children and servants, but to command a garrison or 
sustain a siege Uke Lady Bankes or the Countess of 
Derby, seemed to have passed below the horizon, and 
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the lady who succeeded her, and was praised and 
admired, was of a different type altogether. Afraid to 
mount a horse, except on a piUion, a mode of travel 
formerly used only by the aged or those in weak health, 
clinging always to some masculine protector, fainting if 
a cow looked at her, shrieking at the sight of a spider 
or a mouse, regarding learning as unfeminine, and a 
blue-stocking a thing to be abhorred, her very helpless- 
ness and ignorance seemed to possess a charm, and a 
premium was put upon her silliness. 

It has been very much the fashion of late, when 

women have been seeking to recover their lost heritage 

of learning and activity, to lay all the blame for this 

state of things on men as though they had deliberately 

contrived it, but the matter is hardly so simple. It 

would be tempting to explore the far-back, slow-moving 

I causes that gradually brought it about ; but that would 

I lead us too far afield, beyond the effect upon the child 

I of the eighteenth century. That effect was truly 

I marvellous. We see the little romping girl caught and 

\ caged, and in a few years trained into such a mincing 

I miss, full of sensibility and affectation, as should please 

I the parent in esse, and the husband in posse. 

The change must have come about very gradually. 
I imd is the harder to trace because we know so very 
[ little of the schools of the preceding century, scarcely 
1 more than their bare names, nothing of their inner 
methods, and they have to be judged solely from 
[ results. There was a girls' school at Putney kept by 
I B certain Mrs. Bathsua Makyns, who had been governess 
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to Princess Elizabeth, an excellent example of a well- 
taught child, and there were several establishments for 
j-ouog ladies at Hackney, for Mr. Pepys, who had an 
eye for a pretty girl, used to like to go to church there 
on a Sunday to watch the pupils file two and two into 
their pews. At one of these Katharine Fowler, after- 
wards Phillips, known to fame as "The Matchless 
Orinda," learned to make Ladn verses ; the head 
mistress of this was a Mrs. Salmon. At Chelsea there 
was a school of very good reputation for the daughters 
of "persons of quality," which was attended by little 
Anne North, the lord keeper's daughter, about the year 
1680, or a little later. 

The ladies of the North family kept up a traditioB 
of learning ; Dudleya in a former generation grew 
quite emaciated over her studies not only of Greek and 
Latin but also of Oriental tongues, and left behind her 
a very valuable collection of books, and Mary, the aunt 
of little M iss Nancy, was a very gifted girl, an amazingly 
good raconteur, and used to entertain the rest of hef 
family with prolix romances while they plied their 
needles. This young lady got up a literary society 
amongst her sisters and their friends, and they had a 
badge of her designing, a sun with rays enclosed in a 
circle, and a motto, autarkes in Greek character, which 
they wore wrought in silver or enamel or embroidered 
with their own hands. The society came to an untimely 
end, as such things often do, on the marriage of ita 
foundress. 

Look on a few years, and education seems to have 
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contracted into very narrow limits, Latin and Greek 
were no longer in fashion because, forsooth, "much 
learning would only tend to excite envy in the one sex 
and jealousy in the other," to quote the words of Mrs. 
Chapone in her Letters on the Improvement of tlie Female 
Mind. Mathematics and the higher branches of 
Arithmetic were also taboo, as, according to another 
authority much thought of in her own day, Lady 
Pennington, writer of a Manual of Advice for Youn^ 
Ladies, " the mind should not be burdened with needless 
application," A smattering of modern languages was 
taught, in most cases not more than a little conversa- 
tional French and a very little Italian ; English literature 
was represented by picked passages from the artificial 
writers most in vogue, and "accomplishments" had taken 
the place of Art. Instead of the practical knowledge 
of music essential for the playing of stringed instruments 
or singing madrigals at sight, girls learned to strum a 
few show pieces on the spinet, and to sing some 
sentimental ballads with easy accompaniments. The 
drawing master set them to copy some of his own 
productions, usually of a romantic cast, and touched up 
the results for home exhibition ; or perhaps they painted 
flowers from nature with a multitude of fine, eye-strain- 
ing touches, and an entire lack of drawing ; these were 
generally done on smooth cardboard for hand-screens 
or such domestic manufactures. To stand in front of 
an easel drawing freely with a long stick of charcoal 
would have been considered unwomanly : in fact a 
clever writer on the eighteenth century, whose work 
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spears under the pseudonyn] of Geoi^e Pastoi, 
declares her belief that at this time tt was thought un- 
feminine to do anything well, and in consequence of this 
peculiar conviction a "mock-art" was invented, which 
at least occupied the girls' fingers and what was left of 
their minds. " To model well in day would have been 
considered strong-minded, but to model badly in wax 
or bread was quite a feminine occupation. Filigree and 
mosaic were imitated in coloured paper, medals were 
made of cardboard and gold-leaf, Dresden china of rice- 
paper, cottages of pasteboard, (lowers of lamb's-wool "— 
and so on through the whole dreary catalt^:ue. Who 
does not know these terrible products of misguided 
taste ? In my own family certain weird curiosities are 
preserved, the work of an ingenious old lady whose 
youth fell in the end of the eighteenth century, in which 
landscapes are imitated by cutting out trees, cottages, 
or figures in coloured paper and pasting them on to a 
sheet of blue cardboard to represent the sky ! 

Plain needlework held its ground, and little girls 
used to take a supply of wristbands for their brothers' 
shirts to be stitched at school, and still the earliest 
achievement was the sampler, fallen, however, from its 
high estate, and becoming almost confined to the letters 
of the Alphabet and the worker's name in cross-stitch 
for marking, together with some moral distich, and 
possibly a pyramidal tree or so to fill in the comers; 
but no variety of stitches, and scarcely any flowers, con- 
ventional or other. A little country maiden of the 



eighteenth century, Eliza Dawson by name, who, 
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Lucy Apsley, did not take kindly to either of the 
feminine tastes for doll or needle, had to be won to work 
hers by permission to inscribe on it a favourite couplet 
from Pope's Homer. Such exquisite embroideries as 
the ladies of the Elizabethan age had delighted in 
were gone quite out of fashion, and the sampler having 
descended to the level of beadwork, presently subsided 
altogether. 

Calisthenics and dancing were held of the highest 
importance, as may be gathered from the experiences 
of the same little Miss Dawson, who was sent at the age 
of eleven, after an unusually good home education, to 
the Manor School in York, a very highly esteemed 
establishment where her mother before her had been 
educated. The little girl, who could recite long passages 
from Shakspeare, and worked lines from Homer on 
her sampler, found that all her reading "was not to be 
compared with the graces the other girls had acquired 
at the dancing school," that " making a graceful curtsey 
was the chief end of human existence, and an awkward 
gait worse than a bad action." The Manor School, in 
her youthful judgment, was a place in which nothing 
useful could be teamed ; lessons were said by rote with- 
out being understood, and the girls, hampered by all 
manner of petty restrictions, used to bribe the servants 
to smuggle in clandestine dainties, and indemnify them- 
selves for the dulness of lessons by the surreptitious 
reading of romances. 

Dancing was a far less active exercise than it used 
to be in the days of gfalliards and corantos. The minuet 
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with its measured movements and deep curtseys was 
the mode, aad the caJisthcDJcs were less fof developing 
the muscles than for teaching how to enter a room, how 
deep a reverence to make to this ooc or to that, how 
to present a fan, to offer a cup of tea, to get into or 
alight from a carriage. The chfldren were trained to 
hold themselves very erect ; no lolling was tolerated ; 
and if any tendency to a round back was observed, the 
little victim had to wear a board or an iron frame called 
a "spider" strapped on like a pair of stays. The 
governess who had chai^ of the youth of Lady Brook- 
field, youngest of the six Miss Eltoos of Clevedon, devised 
an ingenious but most tormenting method of teaching 
her to hold up her chin, by pinning a bunch of prickly 
holly to the front of her pinafore. 

There were, of course, some exceptions, some 
schools in which good sense prevailed. In the seminary 
kept by the Miss Mores at Bristol, the elder sisters of 
Hannah, the books permitted for relaxation Included 
Don Quixou. the Arabian Nights, Pope's translation of 
the Odyisey, selections from Shakspeare, and Potter's 
translations from the Greek Tragedians. This Ust 
speaks volumes, and shows that though the type of 
school we are considering prevailed, it was not universal. 

But in all there was at this time a great lack of actfve 
exercise ; little girls seldom enjoyed the wholesome 
outlet for their spirits which the plaj^ound afforded 
to their brotliers. Sometimes they skipped with a rope 
or played battledore and shuttlecock, or they were taken 
two and two to walk, but the favourite amusement 
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seems to have been to sit in an arbour and relate tales 
as in Mrs. Teachum's Little Female Academy described 
by Mrs. Sherwood in a very quaint book called The 
Governess. Imagine the ordinary little girl as we know 
her, satisfied with this as an amusement when she was 
let out of the schoolroom! Occasionally they were 
permitted the indulgence of a very artificial and highly 
moralized fairy-tale in which the Fairy Godmother 
plays an important part, rewarding virtue and chastising 
vice. But even such tales were considered suspect by 
Mrs, Teachum, who thus apostrophizes the young pupil- 
teacher who had been regaling the children with one: 
"Fairy-tales in general are an improper medium of 
instruction, because it would be absurd in such tales 
to introduce Christian principles as motives of action ; 
... all stories, therefore, in which persons are described 
as acting well without Divine help have a most exceed- 
ing evil tendency." 

This good lady considers it more beneficial to her 
young pupils to be encouraged to relate their own 
experiences, especially their faults, and to describe the 
sinful way in which their parents and guardians had 
brought them up before they came to the Academy — an 
exercise, it is to be feared, tending to priggishness, if no 
worse. The main object of her teaching seems to have 
been to instil into the minds of the children a sense of 
depravity. How unlike Him who "took a little child 
and set him in the midst," bidding His disciples to 
become as little children. 

The manners inculcated were most cerem 
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the children curtsey on entering and on leaving a room, 
as well as on being presented to visitors. This respect- 
ful custom held its ground tn old-Fashioned families till 
after the middle of the last centuiy, and was rather a 
pretty habit. Though the ages of the little damsels at 
Mrs. Teachum's range from six to twelve — little Miss 
Polly Suckling was so small she looked but four — they 
always address one another as " Miss," and are spoken 
to collectively by the mistress as "ladies." This was 
the usual custom, as we find the same thing in Mary 
Lamb's tale of Mrs. Lncester's School. 

Sad to relate, these polite formalities did not avail 
to check the angry passions which arose in their youth- 
ful breasts when a basket of apples was to be divided 
equally between them, and, alack ! one apple was bigger 
and redder than its fellows. Miss Sukey Jennet claimed 
it, because she was the eldest ; little Miss Polly thought 
it should surely be given to her because she was the 
youngest ; another because she was at the top of the 
class ; and another because she had been so good she 
deserved it. Miss Henny Fret had been accustomed to 
cry for whatever she wanted ; and the strongest prl 
averred she would have it, and proceeded to take it 1^ 
force. In vain Miss Peace threw the apple of discord 
over the hedge, out of reach of every one ; they would 
not be appeased. They pinched, they scratched, they 
bit, they tore. The fray continued till Mrs. Teachum 
appeared, and when the combatants were separated, in 
the hand of each one was found a lock of hair, a bow of 
ribbon, or a rag of muslin torn from her antagonist. 
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veil is discreetly drawn over the sequel. Whether they 
were whipped or not we arc not told. 

By a fortunate lapse into frivolity Mrs. Sherwood 
lets the reader see how these little ladies were dressed 
when they were taken out visiting on a Saturday after- 
noon — "each in a silk slip, with a lawn apron and lace 
tucker, and wearing a small cap with a narrow border 
of lace neatly quilled round it Each of the young 
ladies had a rosebud and a sprig of jessamine in her 
bosom, and each held in her hand a silk hood and 
tippet, ready to put on as soon as their governess 
should appear." It is seen in the frontispiece that the 
dresses were made with short waist, short sleeves, and 
low necks, the skirt down to the feet, finished with a 
narrow frill. A simpler or more becoming dress for 
little girls could hardly be devised, and evidently the 
painters of that day thought so, for at no period were 
more fascinating pictures of children painted. Not 
only have the fashionable painters given us child-por- 
traits of a singular charm, but Gainsborough, Hoppner, 
Morland, Knight, Singleton, and a host of others, 
employed their pencils in child-studies just for the 
beauty of them, to say nothing of the series of infant 
pictures by the prince of engravers, Bartolozzi. 

But who, save as a commission, would have cared to 
paint the child of the next generation, with long-frilled 
trousers showing under her skirt, beneath which peeped 
white stockings and sandal shoes, given to an unfortu- 
nate habit of sticking in the mud. Her hair was neither 
free nor cropped, but stuffed into a net which dangled 
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in the nape of her neck. Nor was the dress of the pre- 
ceding period much more becoming, being so unchild- 
like, the full skirts extended over a hoop, and the long 
bodice stiffened with whalebone and buckram, as unsug- 
gestive of childhood as unsatisfactory to play in. This 
style was worn from the days of Queen Anne to quite 
the middle of the century, as family portraits testify. 
The Little Female Academy is supposed to exist about 
1770, 50 by that time the pretty little "Kate Greene- 
way " garments prevailed. The story, however, was not 
written till nearly half a century later. It did not hold 
its ground in popularity as did its author's better-known 
tale. The Fairchild Family. 

A book somewhat similar in design, but of a ver^- 
different tone, was Airs. Leicester's School. Here we 
have the same formal manners and address, the same 
method of amusement, each of the little girls relating 
her own experiences for the benefit of the rest ; but 
here the similarity ends. Spite of stiff" garb, Mary 
Lamb's children are wholesome, simple, natural. There 
is no morbid religiosity, no insistence on the depravity 
of children ; there is more direct moral than would 
perhaps be tolerated in the story-book of to-day, but it 
is healthy and true, and grows naturally out of the tale. 
The reader cannot but feel that Mary is drawing on her 
own childish experiences under the guise of fiction, 
more especially in the story of The Young Mahometan. 
with her browsings in the great library where her mother 
was housekeeper ; probably, too, in T/ie Visit to the 
Farm House and Tlie Ejfcct of Witch Stories. One or 
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two were added by her brother Charles : an exquisite 
ittle piece of a child alone with sailors on a sea voyage 
is known to be his. 

This school would appear to have had rather less 
'pretension to gentility than Mrs. Teachum's; the chil- 
dren are of the middle class — the granddaughter of a 
farmer, the daughter of a poor curate, of a merchant in 
reduced circumstances, of a lady housekeeper, and so 
forth. The only one who had been brought up in a 
more brilliant position was a changeling, and on the 
discovery of her true parentage was sent to school to 
receive a good education, but one to fit her for a modest 
position in life. 

It is curious to notice how very much the chasm 
between classes had deepened through this century: the 
attitude of the well-born child to the little cottager is 
always one either of pride or of condescension. The 
custom of taking a child of a lower class into the house 
as playfellow for little miss or master is still met with, 
but the poor infant thus adopted is made almost as 
much a souffre-douleiir as the whipping-boy of old. 
The changeling Just referred to, in the days of her pros- 
perity, tyrannized over her companion, whom she 
believed to be her nurse's child, and patronized her 
when in a good humour ; and one of the little girls in 
Mrs, Sherwood's book relates that, having the daughter 
of one of the servants for a playfellow, she used to beat 
her whenever she herself was out of temper, and was 
very angry at the impertinence if she dared to grumble, 
the nurse always taking the little mistress's part, and 
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assuring the victim that as she was only a poor girl, and 
the other a gentleman's daughter, she ought to give way 
to her in all things, for little miss did her great honour 
in playing with her. 

The educational opportunities of the little peasants 
were but narrow. So far as 1 know, the dame school 
came into existence unrecorded : it arose spontaneously, 
no doubt, from the very necessity of the case. The 
village schools, which in former days had existed in 
most places — sometimes in the church porch, sometimes 
in chantry chapels — had nearly all been swept away, 
and where reconstituted were altogether on different 
lines. The newer ones were of the grammar-school type ; 
there was no place in them for girls or infants. In 
many parishes probably the Sunday catechizing con- 
tinued for a time under the new regime, unless let drop 
by the too frequent pluralist, who had no time for it ; 
but even if it was kept up, it was not sufficient. The 
peasant mothers had neither time nor ability to teach 
the little ones themselves, and, moreover, always wanted 
to get the toddlers who were big enough for mischief 
out of the way, so some dame who had not yet lost the 
mastery of her horn-book and sampler, and could cipher 
a bit, was glad to make a living by teaching her neigh- 
bours' boys and girls. When the dame school was 
about to be superseded by new efforts, it was customary 
to pour scorn upon it ; but undoubtedly it fulfilled a 
useful function and supplied a crying need, and managed 
by an active woman, with a motherly heart and a clear 
notion of discipline, was no bad foundation for the little 
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peasant. When, as would sometimes happen, the dame 
bad ouUived her powers and went on with her school, 
though deaf aad in her dotage, the results were rather 
lamentable and lent themselves to caricature ; but I 
think we may take it that Shcnstone's well-known 
poem diaws a tolerably fair portrait 

The simplicity of the subject is oddly at strife with 
the artificial strain in which the poet was accustomed 
to write, and the result is quaint — 

" Near lo this dome is found a patch so pctn, 
Od which the tribe iheir gambols do display ; 
Aod al the dooi th' impriMiiung board U &ccn, 
Le&t veaklf wights of smaller size should stray ; 
Eager, pcrdie, to bask in sunny day ! " 

It is, perhaps, hardly needful to explain that "dome" 
is here used to denote cottage or dwelling-place. 

"The noises iDtermiied which thence resound. 
Do learning's little tenement betray ; 
Where sits the dame, disgiuEed in look profound, 
And eyes hei &iry IhronE, and (urai her wheel around. 

"Hei cap, ttt whiier than the driven snow, 
Emblem right meet ot decency doei yield : 
Her apion dyed in grain, at bloc, I trow, 
Ai ii the haccbdl thai adorns the field : 
And lo hei hand, for sceptre, (he does wield 
Tway birchen sprays " 

This birch-rod comes into requisition later, and a 
piteous tale is unfolded of a small sinner being well 
chastised, while his little sister cries loudly for sympathy 
indignation. When, school being over, the good 
le summons her little crew to feast on gingerbread 
and sugar-cakes, the unhappy little mortal continues 
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to sob unreconciled, with one hand in his mouth, the 
other tearing his hair, for he still — 

" Abhoncih bcDcti and stool, tnd loim and chui." 

He refuses to be appeased, though the dame would 
fain forgive him, but — ^ 

" Scoms her offeted Ion, and shiuis to be caressed." ^M 

The school library appears to have consisted of 

horn-books — 

" Their books of stature small they take in huid, ^H 

Which with pellucid horn secured are ; ^^| 

To save fiotD gngct wet the letters fui." ^^M 

These were, moreover, adorned with "King George" 
and the dragon on the back, whether in colours or in 
stamped leather it does not say. These hom-books 
were ere long superseded by "battledores," made of 
cardboard of a similar shape, with the alphabet, numerals, 
etc., printed on them, and after these had disappeared, 
the name continued, for in America long after, little 
narrow books of the ordinary shape with the contents 
of the primer were known as "battledore" books. 

The dame must have needed to be tolerably watch- 
ful and alert since she was occupied in spinning while 
the children said their lessons. To look through the 
open door into the garden must have been tempting 
to these little prisoners, and to watch the dame's hen 
when she brought her little brood of chickens to pick 
up the crumbs the careless little ones had dropped 
while they ate their dinners, usually 
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home if they had far to come. It is a pleasant picture, 
and this school in a Shropshire village may be taken 
as typical of many throughout England, which contrived 
to keep a faint spark of learning alive through a long, 
dark day. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

THE SUPERIOR PARENT 

J ITH the dawn of the nineteenth century emerges 
the conscientious parent. The eighteenth 
developed the spoilt child, and though it 
true he is always with us, more or less, he was now 
be taken severely in hand. Its close had been heaving" 
with new theories and ideals, and, little as the children 
in England were affected by the great political changes 
abroad, new views of education were coming across the 
channel which touched them nearly. The revolutionary 
ideas of the Encyclopedists were permeating meo', 
minds, and giving them new conceptions of m; 
things, not the least of how the young should 
brought up. Among these writers, Jean Jacque Roi 
seau, of ail men least entitled to pose as censor of 
domestic hearth, took the mothers of the day to ta; 
and exhorted them as to their duty to their offspring. 

Strangely enough, as some might think, the genteel 
academy, with its limited intellectual horizon and its 
cult of the feminine, had not succeeded with the 
domestic ideal. The young ladies, brought up on wool- 
work and wax flowers, had come to think proficiency 
in the homely arts ungenteel; motherhood served as 
an excuse for nerves and invalidism, and the custom 
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of planting out new-born babies with a foster-mother 
had become almost universal in the class that could 
afford it. Strangely the new impetus came ; the vague 
conceptions of liberty and reason that were in the air, 
and were to cause in France so portentous a ferment, I 
rooted themselves in many English minds, and bore ' 
a peaceable fruit in changed ideals of life and duty. , 
Under the new influences it gradually became quite ] 
the fashion for young married people to withdraw from 
the distractions of society and devote themselves to the 
home education of the little ones. Schools were for the '. 
present comparatively untouched; it was on the infant / 
that attention was now focussed, and after a long dearth '-. 
of children's books came a flood of literature, designed 
not to amuse but to instruct, and to instruct the parent j 
quite as much as the child. 

The theories of Rousseau by their novelty set men 
thinking, so, though to a great extent based on fallacious 
premises, were not without their use. He preached a 
return to Nature, but his was an imaginary Nature, He 
pictured a state of things which never had existed, and 
pointed back to it as the model to be followed. Along 
with this idea of his went the notion that Nature would 
teach the child by an appeal to his reason. Therefore 
he was not to be disciplined by obedience, taught to do 
blindly the things right for him because he was bid, so 
as to form good habits before he was able to think for 
Kllimseir, but should rather be left to the painful guidance 
f experience. Rousseau made many such suggestions 
s the following : Does the child break a window f Do 
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not box his ears, but let him sit in the draught i 
catch cold. Does he dawdle in dressing for a wrf 
LfCave him behind, and let him miss his pleasure. ) 
he greedy? He is not to be forbidden his fiil'l 
dainties, but suSered to over-cat himself and 
be sick. 

Actually many parents put these principle: 
practice, like Mrs, Ruskin, who suffered her little 1 
to hold his finger against the top bar of the grate tbiA 
he might learn that fire would burn, and they art' 
always represented as doing so in Miss Edgeworth's 
Moral Tales. How indignant we have all felt in our 
day at the cruelty of Rosamond's mamma in lettiog 
the poor little girl buy that purple jar, well knowing 
the disappointment that was in store for her when the 
" dirty water " should be emptied out ; more especially 
making her in consequence go with a hole in her shoe, 
suffering with an injured foot and the toss of a day's 
pleasure. It was an experience dearly bought, and to 
pay such a price embitters a child's temper far more 
than a good whipping. And poor Rosamond had Dot 
deserved whipping ; her fault was nothing but a small 
error of judgment in a matter she could not be expected 
to understand. 

I faintly recall a story by some other author of about 
the same date, whose name I have forgotten, on much 
the same lines, relating the distressing experiences of a 
brother and sister called Harry and Julia, who were 
permitted by an equally unkind parent to do as they 
pleased and eat what they pleased for one whole day. 
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the servants having instructions to deny them nothing. 
The results were, of course, disastrous. Another story 
on similar principles was The Live Doll, in which a 
little girl, having expressed dissatisfaction with her 
waxen baby, is permitted by her mother to adopt the 
child of a young widow who is obliged to go out to 
service, and experiment upon it, the unfortunate infant 
having to pay for all the whims of its little deputy- 
mamma. It is no wonder the story closes with its 
death. This is not Nature's plan, whatever Rousseau I 
may assert ; else why were children placed so com- , 
pletely in the hands of parents, and made more helpless I 
than young lambs or kittens f ) 

Neither is it wholesome for little folks to be taught 
to argue as those depicted in the Parent's Assistant 
argue through tedious page after page. Reason is the 
faculty of the mature mind. The infant obeys, he knows 
not why, till the sound habit is formed almost uncon- 
sciously. Locke, one of the wisest among the theorists, 
deprecates arguing with a boy. Obedience should come 
before conviction. But, unluckily, in the eighteenth 
century reason, though throned so high, was too often 
confounded with mere logic. The new views of liberty 
deprecated coercion even with a child, so the attempt 
was made, either by argument or by the appeal to 
experience, to convince the infant intelligence that un- 
limited indulgence in cakes would inevitably lead to 
grey powder ; that the careless girl who forgot to tie 
her shoe would be sure to fall downstairs, and be too 
■ late for the party of pleasure ; and that boys who went 
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to sUde on Sunday almost invariably fell into the pood 
and were drowned — though this did not always come 
off. Does any one seriously contend that half an hour 
in the corner with one's pinafore over one's eyes, a 
smart box on the ear, or for more grave matters a 
sound whipping, were not far less cruel than this 
" appeal to reason " ? 
f These children of the Mora/ Tales seem aerer to 

I have been corrected except by the disasters they 
brought upon themselves, and, unfortunately, Natare is 
not moral. She frequently punishes the innocent for 
the faults of the guilty, as when "Blue-jacket" home 
for the holidays, poked the calf s eyes over the paling 
with a stick, and when, a week later, " Blue-jacket " 
having departed, the cow, at large in the field, turned 
upon poor little "Green-jacket" and tossed him on to 
the dunghill. Parents have to interfere if justice is 
, to be vindicated. Moreover, in Nature's economy 
blunders are far more severely visited than sins. 

Another respect in which the system was at fault 
was in its tendency to stereotype childishness by keep- 
ing the children's attention so much fixed on them- 
selves and their own small affairs. Imagination was 
deliberately starved ; there was no going out of them- 
selves in wonder, mystery, or romance. If stories were 
not true — not with the high truth of poetry, but with 
the lesser truth of literal accuracy — then away with 
them I There was nothing to be learned from such. 
The child was taught to turn from them with contempt 
The truth wrapped in the fairy tale, in the half-mythia 
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l^end, which is revealed to babes, was dropped out of 
sight. The child, seldom alone, always trotting about 
with his parents, and having all manner of natural 
objects and all kinds of manufactures explained to him, 
lived nevertheless in a contracted world, and his horizon 
drew in about him, 

Naturally this kind of education issued in the dry 
materialism so characteristic of the early part of the 
nineteenth century. Everything was brought to the 
test of the senses ; if sense-perception could take no 
cognizance of it. it was not to be believed. Everything 
was weighed in the balance of practical utility ; if it 
was of no immediate, visible use, it was rejected. It 
was the age when science concerned itself chiefly with 
inventions for extending the powers of mankind by 
mechanical contrivance, the age also of the growth of 
a totally new industrialism, bringing about changed 
conditions in every department of life. It had its effect, 
of course, upon the children, and for them its eventual 
issue was the Gradgnnd school, with its inevitable 
reaction. 

To gather what the average child of the day was 
like we must turn to the story-books of the period; for 
where we have records of the real child it is, for obvious 
reasons, chiefly of the exceptionally gifted. Fiction is 
in this way often truer than fact. The story reflects 
the ordinary, the characteristic ; the history records the 
striking, the unusual. There is no lack of material to 
form the picture, for, after the long dearth which 
I followed the sporadic output of Puritan books for 
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childreo, by the end of the ctghtecDth ceatoty the 
market was flooded with juvenile Uteratore. 

Mrs, Fletcher, in her reminiscences, looking back to 
the days of her youth, laments that in her time there 
were no children's books. I am not sure she was not 
rather to be congratulated. It is possible to have too 
much even of a good thing, and of anything so liable 
as childish literature to degenerate into trash It is easy 
to have more than enough. She had nothing to read, 
she says, but the Fables of ^sop and Gay — and old 
Fairy-Tales. But does not this last comprise a whole 
library in itself? Moreov'cr, she had the run of her 
father's books, and though a modest collection, it was 
well calculated to form her taste : Shakspeare's Plays, 
the Poems of Milton, Dryden, and Pope, the Spectator, 
Hervey's Meditations, Mrs. Rowe's Letters, and a volume 
of Shenstone, together with some sermons and abridg- 
ments of history and geography, read and devoured, as 
the children of those days devoured when they had any 
taste for reading at all, were no bad foundation. We 
recall what Lamb said of "Bridget Elia," who "was 
tumbled early, by accident or design, into a spacious 
closet of good old English reading, without much 
selection or prohibition, and browsed at will upon that 
fair and wholesome pasturage," It made, he averred, 
and we can picture his glance resting on Mary, "if the 
worst comes to the worst, the most incomparable 
maids." 

A generation earlier, Mrs. Fletcher's Quaker j 
Miss Hill, whose principles kept her from indulgenot 
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fairy-lore, found the only sustenance for her imagination 
in childhood in Baker's Chronicles; nevertheless, she 
developed into a great reader and lover of the best in 
literature. Even when there was more provision for 
them, let the authorities say what they would, the children 
of independent minds chose for themselves and ratified 
their choice by long tradition. Three immortal works not 
written for them they took for their own and have kept : 
Xhe Piigrim's Progress, Gulliver's Travels, and Rohin- 
son Crusoe. With their appetites whetted by scarcity, 
not cloyed by superabundance, they fastened greedily 
upon whatever in grown-up books woke their fancy or 
responded to their love of the marvellous, and en- 
countering much that they could not understand, their 
intelligence was on the stretch, and matured more 
quickly than that of children fed on tit-bits of knowledge 
made easy, and stories purposely written down to them. 
Newbery, however, was already in the field, though 
perhaps his publications did not yet penetrate to the 
wilds of Yorkshire. He carried on the business of a 
bookseller, combined with that of a purveyor of Dr. 
James's powders and other patent medicines, at the 
comer of St Paul's Churchyard. He was marvellously 
up-to-date in his methods ; like the grocer of to-day 
who advertises a present with each pound of tea, he 
announces "a pretty Pocket-book" at 6ti., but for Si/, 
will add a ball for a boy, or a pincushion for a girt. 
He knows how to cater for his little customers, and to 
•et forth his wares in the most attractive light. Oliver 
Goldsmith was amongst those who wrote for him, and 
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is believed to have contributed Goody Two-Shoes and 
T/te Mad Dog. The former, at least, was probably 
already a traditional tale ; Lamb evidently thought so 
from his reference to it. 

Two of Newbery's publications lie before me as I 
[ write. T/te Enchanted Castle, though not dated, would 
appear from internal evidence to be among the earliest 
— between 1740 and 1750 — judging by the costume in 
the woodcuts, the boys being dressed in long-skirted 
coats with flapped waistcoats and knee-breeches, the 
girls wearing hoops and long pointed bodices, a fashion 
which went out about the middle of the century. The 
book measures only three inches by four and a half, and 
is bound in the variously coloured paper which was so 
popular, and has now become a curiosity, embossed 
with a design of flowers and tinted in blotches of scarlet, 
yellow, dull pink, and blue. Eliza Cook sings of such — 

" Talk of youi veDum, gold-embcased, roorucco, icon, and call"; 
The blue and yellow wraps of old were pieltict by haUl " 

I The little volume was a most curious hotch-potch of 

early lessons in the alphabet and syllables, Bible stories, 
and moral lessons, together with scraps of geographical 
information, all illustrated with cuts. The bears catch- 
ing the little boys who mocked at Elisha is a thrilling 
presentment The information that Esau was called 
Lord Esau, while his brother was only Master Jacob, 
reads oddly, but no doubt conveyed a clear idea of the 
meaning of birthright. There are also some very funny 
conversations between some young ladies of rank and 
their French governess. Mademoiselle, having explained 
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to her pupils how vulgar and shameful a vice was 
gluttony, exclaims, "You blush, Miss Harriot, What! 
have you had the misfortune to commit a fault of this 
kind?" To which Miss Harriot responds, "Yes, Made- 
moiselle. A few days ago my maid would not give mc 
some tea in the evening, and I cried above an hour 
about it." 

Enough! To quote half the characteristic and 
amusing things in this tiny volume would take too 
much space. The other book of Newbery's is The 
History of a Pin, published in 1801. This is a little 
larger, and bound in plain parchment. It has its 
oddities, too, as when we read that though Miss Jenny 
was sadly obstinate, and would not say great A when 
the pin pointed to it, yet "there was no reason entirely 
to despair of her reformation, for she had but just 
passed the third year of her life." 

Newbery's business was the precursor of Mrs. 
Godwin's Juvenile Library in Skinner Street, at which 
so many of Charles and Mary Lamb's books for chil- 
dren appeared. 

A little later come a group of writers much in- 
fluenced by the Rousseau ideals — Miss Edgeworth, Mrs. 
Marcet, and Mr. Day — in whose work we find what I 
think we may take for a tolerably faithful portraiture 
of the ordinary child of nearly a century ago. Another 
group, writing about the same time, and having a very 
large following for half a century or more — Mrs. 
Trimmer, Mrs. Barbauld, and Mrs. Sherwood — though 
I they wrote for children, by no means wrote so well 
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about children ; they had ao eye to the moral effect and a 
very strong religious bias that tempted them to heighten 
the lights and deepen the shadows considerably. 

Among them all, not one can approach Kfaria Edge- 
worth in her lifelike but, to a modem taste, dull 
delineations of good little boys and girls. She is so true 
to the invariable facts of child-nature as it persists from 
age to age, that we feel she may be taken on trust as 
to the special idiosyncrasies, the disagreeable Uttle 
characteristics, of the particular child of a particular 
period. She had plenty of experience, too, on which to 
draw, having a multitude of small half-brothers and 
sisters whom she helped to educate. Her father was a 
man of theories on the subject of training young people^ 
and his theories with her practical knowledge make 
sometimes a quaint blend. She was not without imagi- 
nation, but it was the imagination which groups and 
makes a picture out of familiar material, not the 
imagination which reveals the unseen. 

In her children we see the good side of the prevail- 
ing system as well as its limitations ; her little folk have 
at least the foundation of discipline and obedience. 
Poor Rosamond, indeed, is allowed to do several silly 
things in order to bring judgments down upon her — 
which the reader feels should in justice have fallen upon 
her mother — but little Frank is actually forbidden to 
pull away the leg of the flap-table, which would have 
caused the collapse of the tea-tray, probably as much 
out of regard to the cups and saucers and the carpet as 
his head, which would have received a severe bio 
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and, in bis parents' view, a useful lesson, and he desists 
at once without argument ; but he has it all explained 
to him at great length afterwards. 

The system on which these tiny mites were in- 
structed, though it seemed new to its promoters, was 
already nearly two hundred years old, being in truth 
but a fresh application of the principles of Comenius 
in his Orhis Pictiis, with its illustrations of all trades 
and handicrafts, appealing at once to the child's innate 
curiosity about all he sees, and to his love of pictures, 
which he understands so much more easily than the 
spoken word. The picture side of his method was not 
so much brought forward, but the satisiying and still 
further stimulating curiosity about common things was 
the hinge of the whole system, Locke, too, whose 
pronouncements on education were full of wisdom, had 
urged that a child's questions, What's that ? What is 
it for ? should never be brushed aside or put off with 
unmeaning chaff, but answered as fully as the little 
mind can bear. 

In Frank, and in Harry and Lucy, questions are 
encouraged, everything within their capacity is ex- 
plained to them. They are shown the working of wind- 
mills, water-mills, the weaver's loom, the potter's wheel, 
Rosamond even goes to see a spinning-jenny, which 
quite bewilders her small mind. They are also allowed 
to try their hand at all sorts of things, from gardening' 
and bread-making, which children in all ages have I 
delighted in, to brick-making, building and thatching I 
a little hut for themselves in the garden, and trying 
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experiments with steam and thermometers. All these 
portions fascinate the children of to-day, however much 
the story part may bore them. All children, especially 
boys, love to see how things are done, still more to^ 
and do them for themselves. 

Yet, in spite of it all. Miss Edgeworth's children a 
undeniable prigs — intellectual prigs, just as the Puritan 
children of an earlier day were religious prigs. Some 
lack in the system fostered a self-satisfaction — a pride 
in limited achievement, which ought to be the last 
result of a study of Science, with its wide horizons and 
infinite possibilities. We cannot blame the children ; 
they simply reflected the atmosphere about them. They 
had occasional refreshing lapses into naturalness, 
chiefly, I am afraid, when they were naughty. We 
feel sympathetic with Rosamond, when, lying too late 
in bed on a cold morning, she gets the string of her 
night-cap into a tight knot, loses her stay-lace and her 
pocket-handkerchief, and, irritated beyond all bearing by 
the cheerful virtue of her elder sister, cries three times 
and embarks on what she calls "a day of misfortunes." 
But for the night-cap and the stay-lace it might have 
happened this morning. Harry, too, tyrannizing over 
his little fat sister because she won't fetch straw fast 
enough for his thatching, and Lucy, crying and refusing 
to work any more, appeal to the reader of to-day far 
more than the same children pluming themselves upt 
their merit, as they are too frequently doing. 

Very similar in tone were Mrs. Marcet's little bo< 
designed to convey information on common things 1 
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quite tiny children. She is much less of a story-teller 
than Miss Edgeworth, but her Four Seasons is readily 
understood, and liked by little tots ; and the little boy, 
Willy, is a more simple child, and not such a conscious 
paragon as Miss Edgeworth's Frank. Although the 
latter authoress is chiefly famous for her Early Lessons 
and Parent's Assistant, she is found at her best when 
she worked with a free hand, as in the delightful series 
of tales containing The False Kty, Mademoiselle Panache, 
The White Pigeon, and Tfu Mimic, These, though 
they bear a moral writ large, are less deliberately 
designed for instruction, and the character drawing is 
more vivid and crisp than in her novels. In these, it 
is said, she was less influenced by her father and his 
theories. 

The characters in Mr, Day's Sandford and Merton 
seem designed by way of warning or example, and, 
moreover, he has too evidently the bias of the philo- ^^ 
sophical radical of his day against the upper class and 
in favour of the peasant. His weil-born folk are so 
exceedingly ill-bred, most arrogant and objectionable, 
with the exception of Tommy's father, while not only 
Harry Sandford, but every one belonging to the work- 
ing class down to the poor negro, who rescued naughty 
Tommy from the bull, are paragons of virtue. The 
reader wonders whether Tommy, in his girlish-looking 
hat and feather, carried on the shoulders of slaves, was 
a faithful portrait of the rich merchant's son of that 
day. Still more whether any society would have 
tolerated Master Mash and his little crew of comrades. 
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Surely they were but created "to point a moral and 
adorn a tale." The book has had an immense vogue 
both in its own day, and later ; but one is inclined to 
suspect rather amongst the educators of youth, and 
those who had to provide presents and prizes, than 
with the children themselves. Persons are found 
to-day who assert that they enjoy it. If so, it must be 
as a memory of a vanished past, which casts a halo over 
many things better loved in the retrospect than when 
we had them. Did any child ever find genuine pleasure 
in its long-winded narrative, in which the powder is so 
ill-concealed by the jam ? — unless, indeed, the story of 
the bull-baiting, which does rise to a pitch of agreeable 
excitement? If they did, it must have been in the 
dearth of matter more congeniaL 

Poetry, as well as prose, began now to be written 
expressly for children. 1 say began, but should rather 
say that the practice was revived, as the Puritan writers, 
Janeway, White, and John Bunyan, wrote a good deal 
of doggerel verse on religious topics for them. Nathaniel 
Cotton, the friend and physician of Cowper, comes 
midway between these writers and the later ones, who 
dealt with more secular topics. His Visiotu in Verse 
for children, spite of its attractive title, is severely 
didactic, consisting of moralizing allegories on such 
topics as Health, Pleasure, Friendship, Slander ; not 
suitable, certainly, for very little ones. He had more 
fondness for children than comprehension of their 
small minds. In his Fireside he writes of their 
training — 
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" Our babes shall richest comforts hting ; 
If tutored fight they'll prove s spnng 

Whence pleasures ever liie. 
We'll rorm their tniatLi with studious CRie, 
To all that's manly, good, and fnli, 
And train Ihcm foi the skic;." 

Cowper hiraseir, though he wrote nothing ex- 
pressly for children, drew his own tenderly petted 
childhood in a few strokes in his Lines on My Motlur's 
Picture. We see the delicate little fellow, muffled in 
his scarlet cloak, being drawn to school in such a little 
carriage as is depicted in many of the cuts in Forgotten 
Children's Books. In his day, and for some time after, 
these little coaches were often drawn by dogs, as well 
as by the hand, and several fascinating pictures show 
these dog-curricles with small children driving them 
just as they do goat-carriages nowadays. Little Master 
Cowper was, however, drawn along by the servant. 

With Dr. Watts and his Moral Songs we reach a 
more direct appeal to the child mind. "Let dogs 
delight " and " How doth the little busy bee " may be 
laughed at in the modern nursery, but they have a 
wholesome simplicity and directness, and come very 
little behind Jane and Anne Taylor, whose Original 
Poems for Infant Minds delighted many generations of 
children. These are now perhaps coming into favour 
again with the added charm of remoteness, a certain 
suggestive scent as of dried rose-leaves and lavender 
that clings about them. All their little prim moralities 
do not hinder but rather enhance the genuine touches 
of humour and pathos with which the two little old 
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greetiisb-dr^ volumes abound. Some of us may have 
shed a tear io our time over the Last Dying Ctm/essim 
ef Poor Puss, or Little Ann in Tumip-Tops. 

It is, of course, tmpossiUe here to do more than 
indicate a few of the leading writers for children who set 
the tone for the rest Any one interested in the subject 
will find a treasure-house of information in a delightful 
work by Mrs. Field, The Child and His Book ; here it 
only concerns us as showing some of the influences that 
went to the making of the child, and what it made him. 
It is remarkable, when we come to reflect on it, how 
the two, the child and the book, acted and reactet! , 
whether the book most formed the child's taste or was 
produced to meet that taste, it is not easy to say. Hudi 
more of the same kind as has been already touched on, 
showing the prevailing mode, is to be found in Paga 
and Pictures from Forgotten Children's Boots, by Andrew 
Tuer, illustrated from the delightful store of old wood- 
blocks belonging to the Leadenball Press. The titles 
of some of these are wonderfully lengthy aiid vcfy 
quaint Thr Instructor and Guide for Little Masters in 
the School of Virtue and Good Manners would seem 
built on the lines of the old books of urbanity of 
the Fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, containing " Direc- 
tions for Children and Youth to behave and cany 
themselves on ail occasions. Illustrated with TTiirty 
Copper Plates." This, to judge from its phraseolc^, 
is one of the older productions in the volume, going 
back to the eighteenth century. It contains moral 
reflections a propos of various sports ; for instance, t 
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is a picture of boys trundling hoops. Miss Edgeworth 
would have tried to explain how hoops were made, and 
why round things would roll, but this writer thus 
proceeds : " Think this to be the wheel of fortune, and 
thou engaged with labour and industry to keep it turned 
to thy good liking" — no bad lesson this. Against a 
picture of football comes this sentiment : " Aspiring 
youth, relaxed from study, disdains to indulge himself 
in idleness and the chimney-comer." But too much 
energy in playing cricket is thus deprecated : " What 
will it avail in such a contest to say I have conquered 
Will or Tom with the loss of my life, or a broken 
constitution!" So the chimney-corner might be safer 
after all. 

A book more on the lines of Miss Edgeworth is 
Cobwebs to Catch Flies, for little children from three to 
eight years old. In this there is a fascinating woodcut 
of a fair with the flying-boats. A small child express- 
ing a natural desire to go in them, is reminded by his 
virtuous elder that although his mother had not 
forbidden them to do so, she probably would if she had 
known of them, having laid an embargo on the merry- 
I go-round, and the lesser child submits, expressing his 
I thankfulness for having so conscientious a brother I 
\ Mot thus'did Jackanapes and Tony comport themselves 
I at the fair. 

The Cautionary Stories, as their name imports, 
I contain much the same moral lessons, but they are in 
[ verse, and not without charm. Here is a delightful 
I picture of a party of children straying in a lane — 
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" Whae'-i Suuo and Kitty and Jane, 

Wbere's Billy and Samnif uni jack ? 
Oh, there the; ace down io tbe lane ; 
Go, Bettj, and bring ihem all back. 

" Bat Billy ii rnde and won't come. 
And Siunni; is tunning loo last ; 
ComE, dear liltle children, Come borne. 
And Billy is coming at last. 

"t'lD glad he lemembeis what'i lighl, 
Foi though he likes sliding on ice. 
He should nol be long oot of sighl. 
And nevet want calling for twice." 

A lesson on vanity shows that domestic 
pline had revived since the days of Sarah, Ducha 
Marlborough — 

" Mauimn had ordeted Anne the maid 
Miss Caiuline to wasb. 
And put on with her clean while frock 
A bandaonie muslin lash. 

•'Bui Catolioc began to cry, 

For what, you cannot think ; 
She taiJ. ' Oh, that's an ugly sash ; 
I'll have my pteity pink I ' 

" Papa who in the parlour heald 
Hei make the noiK and ronl, 
TIml instant went to Caroline 
To whip her, lhete'5 no duubl." 

This chapter on moral children and their pai 
may fitly wind up with T&e Good Girl, and a companion 
picture from another publication called TAe Geod Boy'i 
Soliloquy. Ladies first— 

" Miss Lydia Banks, though very young, 
Will ne'ei do nhnl is lude oi wrong ; 

When spoken lo, she always tries 

To give the most polite replies. 
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'* Observing what at school she's taught. 
Turns ont her toes as children ought. 
And when returned at night from school 
She never lolls on chair or stool." 

Worthy of this is The Good Boy — 

" The things my parents bid me do 
Let me attentively pursue. 
I must not ugly laces scrawl 
With charcoal on the white-washed wall. 
I must not blow the candle out, 
Or throw the smutty snuff about." 

With all these rules and regulations, founded on the 
appeal to Reason, Master Mash was certainly on the 
road to be abolished. 



CHAPTER XVIII 



CHILDREN IN THE COUNTRY 




rTTTHILE theorists wrangled, 
VV parent endeavoured to form himself and his 
offspring on the most approved models of tlie 
Encyclopedists, the children themselves played amongst 
the buttercups and daisies, and Nature took care of her 
own. The theoretic child, the over-tutored little mortal, 
of whom we read in the Parent's Assistant, might be a 
small, prim model, in a clean pinafore, with his hair 
parted in the middle, ever asking for useful information, 
but the real child was not always so consistent. Turn 
over a portfolio of drawings of that day, whether they 
be from the pencils of Gainsborough, Morland, Hoppncr, 
Knight. Singleton, BartolozzJ, and you shall see a rol- 
licking little crew, blackberrying, cowslipping, bird's- 
nesting, swinging on gates, blowing dandelion clocks, 
feeding (or teasing) the pigs and the chickens,*or tearing 
up the lane after the travelling showman. 

In one respect, at least, those little ones of an earlier 
day, on whom so many experiments were tried, were 
happier than ours can ever be, with all their indulgences, 
in that they had the real country to disport themselves 
in. Not those alone whose homes were in the country, 
but the dwellers in towns, even in London itself, i 
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within easy reach of fields, and woods, aad country 
pleasures. Nowadays, when the great towns, with their 
suburbs, are so huge that it takes a railway journey to 
reach anything that may by courtesy be called the 
country, and the introduction of machinery has trans- 
formed farm-life and industry, it is not easy to realize 
the charm of the rural England of old. Open spaces 
are very well, and at least afford fresh air ; but what is 
a park, with its hard, poor grass to play on, compared 
with a hayfield to tumble in, or a wood, offering its 
wealth of playthings to little hands ? Even the sea- 
shore, with its crowds, its gp-easy sandwich papers and 
broken bottles, is no longer such a safe or entrancing 
playground as it used to be. 

It is difficult to realize that as late as 1772 it was 
an easy walk from Marylebone into the country to 
Willan's Farm, where milk could be drunk fresh from 
the cow, for in Smith's entertaining Book for a Rainy 
Day, he relates that in his childhood his mother, being 
in delicate health, was ordered to take a glass of new 
milk before breakfast, and used to take him with her. 
He describes the route graphically : " After we had 
passed Portland Chapel there were fields all the way. 
. . . When we crossed the New Road there was a turn- 
stile at the entrance of a meadow leading to a little 
old public-house ; a little beyond another, leading also 
to fields, across which we walked to Jew's Harp Tavern 
and Tea-Gardens. Willan's Farm was half a mile to 
the south, and is now taken into the Regent's Park." 
Much later than this Kensington was still a country 
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village, to be reached by a lane through fields and 
nursery gardens ; so no doubt town children were able 
to spend most of their holiday afternoons in the countr)-. 
A clever little girl, whom we have seen at the Manor 
School in York, Eliza Dawson, known later as Mrs. 
Fletcher, has left a delightful record of her child-life, 
before she was sent to school, in the depths of the real 
country, as she was brought up in the little hamlet of 
Oxton, near Tadcaster, Her father owned the small 
property on which they lived, and belonged, his daughter 
modestly says, to the ranks of yeomen, fanning on his 
own land ; much, we gather, what in Cumberland is 
called a statesman, but he seems to have been a man 
of some cultivation, loving books, and encouraging 
his daughter's literary tastes, given, too, to dabbling in 
political theories, a Whig of the old school. His wife 
had been rather above him in rank, belonging to an old 
Quaker family, of the name of Hill, but she died at the 
birth of her only child. The little Eliza was never 
suffered to miss a mother's care, for her father's mother, 
an old lady of quick temper but warm affection, a 
gentle and lovable aunt, and a young uncle, all came 
to take up their abode with the widower, and la%-ish 
unstinted petting on the little girl. She had, too, a 
very kind friend in an old schoolfellow of her mother's, 
a very accomplished and brilliant woman, who, having 
made an unhappy marriage, lived in great retirement 
in a cottage close by, and found it a great resource to 
cultivate her god-daughter's unusual powers. She 
taught the child to recite long passages from Shakspcart 
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and from Pope's Homer, in which she took eager 
delight, partly from gratified vanity, partly from an 
ingrained love of poetry — not least of that she could 
hardly understand. With needlework, however, in 
which Mrs. Brudenell was highly skilled, Eliza proved 
but a froward pupil, for, at least in summer time, she 
was never willingly indoors. 

Once a threatened shadow, which she could scarcely 
comprehend, crossed her sunny path, to be quickly 
dispersed. A rumour arose that her father was about 
to take a second wife, and her grandmother, who always 
acted on impulse, without staying to assure herself of 
the truth of it, took her seven-year-old grandchild by 
the hand and trudged oH" to the bouse of her second 
son, declaring that her pet should never submit to the 
tyranny of a step-mother. Happily it proved a false 
alarm, and the pair returned placably home again. 

She was never lonely, and often had for playfellow 
a little village girl of her own age, called Polly Bovill, 
with whom she was allowed to be on terms of perfect 
equality. She was never permitted to tyrannize over 
her bumble companion, and says, " I think she died 
before I was aware there was any difference in rank 
between us." She was taught kindness to her poor 
neighbours. In days when tea was an expensive luxury, 
her grandmother often sent her to carry her teapot to a 
sick cottager. For a time two cousins came to live at 
Oxton, and she was very fond of the little girl who was 
six months younger than herself, and whose proficiency 
^^— being able to read while Eliza was still learning her 
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^B She seems to have had always a preference for 
Hboyish games, unlike most only girls without a brother, 
and she particularly delighted in playing at soldiers, 
having been excited to a pitch of enthusiasm by a 
review to which she was taken in her ninth year. Her 
daughter relates an amusing little trait of this taste. 
Having gone with her aunt for a few weeks to Harro- 
gate, she was much noticed by a lady staying in the 
same hotel, being a very lovely as well as a very intel- 
ligent child. This lady often took her out in her 
carriage, and on one occasion, after a visit to the prin- 
cipal toyshop, brought her back in evident low spirits, 
explaining to her aunt that she was afraid from her 
sudden dulness the child could not be feeling well. 
Alone with her aunt, she unfolded the cause of her 
grief. "Oh, aunt, if you had seen the drums and the 
trumpets, and the guns and the swords in that shop ! — 
and see, she has given me nothing but this stupid 
doll!" 

The village where she lived was in a part of York- 
shire that boasts no special picturesqueness, but it had, 
says she, "a heartsome look," lying in the midst of 
green fields with some fine hedgerow trees shading the 
approach to it, and the cottages were full of comfort 
within, most possessing a little orchard as well as a 
patch of garden ground behind. The fields beyond, on 
the Bolton Percy side, were the child's favourite haunt, 
and here she sought white violets in March, or hunted 
for birds' nests — not to take nest or eggs, be it observed, 
but carefully to peep, without disturbing, and watch for 
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the young birds to come out. Here, too, was the great 
cowslipping in May for the brewing of covpslip wine. 
But best of all her joys was the grand gathering of 
flowers for the garland to be hung over the door oa 
May Day. The May-pole was already a thing of the 
past, but the custom of garland-making had survived, 
and every cottage home displayed a wreathed doorway. 
The last day of April was always a holiday in antici- 
pation, and either with her cousins, if they were at 
Oxton, or with some of her village playmates, she was 
allowed to spend the whole day in the fields and 
coppices, Aunt Dawson providing a meat-pie and some 
sweets for the midday meal, packed in a covered basket, 
with the recommendation that it should not be opened 
too soon, a piece of advice rarely observed. The load 
of flowers was brought home at teatime, tied up in 
posies and fastened to an osier frame of crossed hoops, 
globe-shaped, I can remember years ago a similar 
garland, slung on a pole, used to be carried rouad by 
school-children, asking for pence. 

The next good joy was the haymakers' dance and 
supper, which used to be held in a field close to Mrs. 
Brudeneirs cottage, that she might play for the dancing 
on a barrel organ drawn up to the window. LookiDg 
back in old age to these simple pleasures, Mrs. Fletcher 
declares her conviction that the labouring poor had 
lighter spirits then than now ; not only that they bad 
more taste for the traditional sports — the Christmas 
mummers, the Whitsuntide feast, or the revel at Mid- 
summer — but they were more cheerful id their domestic 
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ways. She recalled the young family of John Bovill 
gathered round father and mother under the big walnut 
tree that shaded their cottage on summer eveninga, 
" singing lustily together." 

Farmhouse life always has a great fascination for 
children ; they take the greatest interest in baby calves 
and colts, in pet lambs and little curly-tailed pigs, in 
chickens and yellow ducklings and straggling grey 
goslings — most of all in rabbits "of their very own." 
1 suppose there never was a time when children did not 
love pets; the children of mediaeval days had their 
Italian greyhounds, their goldfinches, their doves, as 
we see in many old paintings. Those whose fathers 
or uncles travelled afar would have marmosets, 
parrots, or macaws ; but even the little cottagers 
had their kittens and their puppies, their bunnies or 
their white mice ; sometimes, alas I " a linnet in a 
cage," which, as Blake averred, "puts all heaven in 
a rage." 

The grandfather of Hugh Miller, rough sea-dog as 
he afterwards became, is presented in very attractive 
guise as a stout little boy in his sixth or seventh year, 
toiling alone for many miles across a dreary moor to 
his mother's house, a litter of puppies carried in his 
little kilt. He had been sent by his mother, in poor 
circumstances, to relations at a farmhouse to be brought 
up and made useful, and had been bidden to drown a 
litter of young pups in the pond. The child first sat 
down and cried ; then, resolving to save his charge, 
tramped with them across the hills to his mother, whom 
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he greeted with the words, " The little doggies, mither ; 
I could na drown the little doggies." But this is the 
shadowed side of farm life. 

One of the prettiest of the tales in Mrs. Leiuitti^t 
School describes the first visit of a little girl of about 
five years old to her grandmother at a farmhouse in 
the country. She peeps into the bam, and is a little 
frightened to see a man threshing with a flail ; in 
the farmyard she is delighted with the " little wooden 
houses " the hens live in, with the wee chickens running 
in and out, and is vastly amused with the anxieties of 
a hen mother when the ducklings in her charge insist 
on playing in the pond. The orchard seems to het 
a paradise, with the apple trees and pear trees and 
cherry trees all a-bloom, and in the grass buttercups 
and daisies, daffodils and bluebells which she might 
pick to her heart's content. Then the syllabub ! a jtqr 
almost unknown to the children of to-day. Mary Lamb 
refers to it as to a thing understood and familiar, 90 
I will quote Mrs. Marcet's description from her little 
book on the Four Seasons, published in 1835, feeling 
sure that the custom was the same as it had been kt 
many, many years. At the close of a haymaking /A; 
sheep -shea ring, or other country festivity, a favourite 
cow was adorned with garlands of flowers round its 
horns, down its back, and over its tail, and led into tlie 
field where the company was assembled. Instead of 
into a pail, the dairymaid, smart in cherry-coloured 
ribbons, milked it into a great china bowl into which 
wine and sugar had already been put, and the mixture, 
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all warm and foaming, was ladled out into glasses and 
handed round with sweet cakes. 

To return to the little Louisa : she was very happy 
playing in the kitchen garden, and charmed with the 
bees in the straw " skeps ; " but it is quaint and charac- 
teristic of children that while she was in this country 
paradise her favourite game was to " play at London " 
in the wood-house, making little houses with bits of 
board, putting grass and daisies in the comer to repre- 
sent Draper's Garden, which was all she had hitherto 
known of turf and trees. One cannot but see in this 
a reminiscence of Mary's own childhood ; she, town- 
bred child as she was, probably did much the same on 
her visits to Mackary End in "pleasant Hertfordshire." 

Louisa did not entirely enjoy the haymaking ; it 
disturbed her so much to see her beloved cornflowers 
and moon-daisies mown down ; but the sheep-shearing 
greatly entertained her, with the supper of roast beef 
and plum-pudding that followed, served on a long 
carved-oak table, polished with age. She and her sister 
were allowed to sit up till dark to see the shearers at 
supper, and hear the singing. She describes very 
charmingly, too, the everyday farmhouse supper — 

" Just before the men came in from the field, a large faggot was 
flung on the fire ; the wood used to crackle and blaze, and smell 
delightfully ; and then the crickets, for they loved the fire, they 
used to sing ; and old Spot, the shepherd, who loved the fire as 
well as the crickets did, he used to take his place by the chimney 
comer ; after the hottest day in summer, there old Spot used to 
sit. It was a seat within the fireplace, quite under the chimney, 
and over his head the bacon hung. When old Spot was seated, 
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the milk was hung in a skillet over the fire, and then the n 
to come and sit down at the long white table." 

Truly a good life, and a happy and healthy one 
the children. With the changed conditions of modern 
life it has passed wholly away ; nothing has been seen 
like it within the last half-century, and nothing will 

r quite take its place. It was very human, and it 
brought the children into relation with simple working 
folk and with animals in a way which "Nature Study" 
can never replace. The woodland lore which country 
children, and especially gipsies, possessed almost by 
instinct, instead of being added to, is being rapidly 
stamped out by the education now bestowed. This 
kind of life, however, lasted on with wonderfully little 
change through many centuries till the nineteenth was 
well on its way, and the industrial revolution brought in 
entirely new conditions. Dame Angela Porter, taking 
chaise of the farm at Woodhall, enjoying a visit from 
her little grandsons, and making them fat on dairy 
produce, is a seventeenth-century vignette which finds 
a pendant in Miss Mitford's Mrs. Ai/en in the oia^ 






"There she sits, placid and smiling, with her spectsde* tni 
hand, and a measure of bailey on her lap, into which the little 
(her three small grand-daughters, aged five, four, and three) 
dipping ihcir chubby hands, and scattering the com aroongst the 

ducks and chickens with unspeakable glee." 

In and out of Miss Mitford's delightful pages in Our 
ViUage the children flit, not made the main subject, but 
falling into their natural place, like flowers in i 
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so that the reader gathers half consciously the vision of 
what these old-fashioned country children were like ; so 
simple, so healthy, so hearty in their pleasures. First 
and foremost her pet Lizzy, the carpenter's three-year- 
old child, forward enough for six, big, strong — and wilfuL 
A lovely child, with her round, laughing, sunburnt face, 
her big blue eyes, and curling hair. Her fond biographer 
sees in her a likeness to the great man of that day, 
Napoleon, and truly she had something of his gift for 
commanding others. 

" She manages everybody in the place, her school- mi stress 
included ; turns the wheelwright's children out of their own little 
cart, and makes (hem draw her ; seduces cakes and lollipops from 
the very shop window ; makes the lazy carry her, the silent talk to 
her, the grave romp with her j does anything she pleases. . . . She 
has the imperial attitudes, too, and loves to stand with her hands 
behind her, or folded over her bosom ; and sometimes, when she 
has a little touch of shyness, she clasps them together on the top 
of her head, pressing down her shining curls, and looking so 
exquisitely pretty ! " 

A spoilt monkey, nevertheless, for when her kind 
friend goes to take her for a walk on a frosty morning, 
and her careful mother objects for fear of chilblains or 
sliding on the ice and coming to grief, she is heard 
through the closed door roaring, " I will go ! " 

On a happier occasion she is taught to make a cow- 
slip-ball. How old, I wonder, is that delightful art ? 
Why did not Herrick mention it in that lyric where he 
describes the maids going to the fields "with wicker 
arks to bear the richer cowslips home"? More likely 
their store was intended for the brewing of cowslip 
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wine, that delicious country dainty referred to by little 
Miss Dawson. When did children first find out what 
cool and fragrant playthings might be made by nipping 
off the tasselled heads, stringing them on a long ribbon 
slung from branch to branch, then when the string was 
full, pushing them up close together, and tying them up 
tight ? Are cowslip-balls still made, or are they to be 
numbered amongst the lost arts ? 

Miss Mitford has a warm corner in her heart for that 
much abused person, the country boy. She deprecates 
his apple-stealing, still more his bird's-nesting pro- 
pensities ; still she can sympathize with the adventurous 
spirit that leads to both, and one of her most graphic 
sketches is of the half-dozen ragged varlets, following 
each other down the dark, smooth, liny slide, led by 
jack Rapley, " the sauciest, idlest, cleverest, best- 
natured boy in the parish." Another pet of hers, little 
grave, dark-eyed Willy Brooker, six years old, she thinks 
would make a charming match for Lizzy at four, and 
the picture of the baby courtship recalls a little pair of 
higher rank and in an elder day, Kenelm Digby and his 
future wife, Venetia Stanley, who, " the very first time 
that ever they had sight of one another, they grew so 
fond of each other's company that all who saw them 
said assuredly something above their tender capacity 
breathed this sweet affection into their hearts. They 
would mingle serious kisses among their inno 
sports." 

But life was not all play, even for children in I 
country. Very early these little ones had to 
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themselves useful at home or in the fields, for in those 
days there was no compulsory school attendance, and 
if they were needed to mind the baby while mother 
washed, or for bird-scaring, goose- minding, gleaning, 
haymaking, or what not, they had to stay, and it is 
by no means certain they were not getting a more 
practically valuable education the while. Sometimes 
they drove a regular trade, such as rush-gathering, osier 
basket weaving, water-cress picking, or the selling of 
turnip-tops, like poor little Ann. I suppose most of 
us know the piteous little verses from Original Poems, 
in which she laments her hard lot in the winter — 

" SacUy cold are my fingers, all drenched with the Acvr, 
For the sun hus scarce risen, Ihe meadows to dry ; 
And my feel have got wet with a hole ia my shoe ; 
Come haste then, and bny my sweet turnip-tops, bay." 

In a very quaint book by the late Andrew Tuer, 
called Street Cries, is included a series of prints, 
published in 1819, of little girls driving various trades, 
which he calls Six Charming Children. One wheels 
potatoes in a barrow, with a little pair of scales ; 
another has rabbits slung on a stick across her shoulder, 
and cries — 

■' Rabbit 1 a rabbit 1 Who will buy? 

_ The mbbit you may roast or fry, 

^_ The far youi cloak will trim." 

H Little " Milk O I " with her miniature yoke and pails, 
looks fairly prosperous in her straw bonnet and comfort- 
able warm coat, so too does the little strawberry-seller, 
but the chair-mender with her bundle of rushes under 
her arm has a more unkempt and gipsy-like appearance. 
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and seems to have a task too big for her. The flower- 
seller, a chubby little maiden in a shady hat tied down 
with a kerchief, trots gaily along, her small dc^ 
gambolling beside her, and maybe singing — 

" Come buy my &ne cos», my myrtle and stocks, 
My awcct-smclUog balsams uid dose-growing box I " 

She belongs to summer-time when such work was 
lighter. 

It is wonderful what industry children are capable 
of when thrown upon their own resources, and Miss 
Mitford relates a remarkable tale of Hannah Bint, the 
drover's little daughter, typical of many. She was but 
nine or ten when her mother died, and she immediately 
assumed the care of the house and of her two younj^r 
brothers ; she fed the pigs and the poultry, and managed 
all the internal economy, for her father was often 
absent for days together, with his dog Watch, fetcfaiag 
or taking herds to great distances. When she was 
about twelve a severe rheumatic attack crippled her 
father entirely, and they would have had nothing to 
depend on but the pittance he received from a benefit 
club, but for the exertions of this little girl. She went 
to the great cattle-dealer in whose service her father 
had lost his health, and begged from him a cow. Half- 
touched, half-amused by the child's earnestness, and 
wondering how she would succeed, he presented her 
with a fine young Alderncy. Thereupon she repaired 
to the lord of the manor, and undertook to pay the 
rent and keep her father off the parish, if she might 
graze her cow on the common, and he not only graoti 
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her request, but greatly reduced the rent Actually 
this child of twelve succeeded in establishing a regular 
dairy business, and making it pay, added to it a trade 
in eggs, poultry, and honey, and got her father, who 
still retained the use of his hands, to learn how to make 
mats and baskets with the assistance of the elder boy, 
who collected the rushes and osiers. How many 
children of to-day, even could they leave school at 
twelve years old, could do as much ? 

Miss Mitford has given so graphic a description of 
the successive stages through which the village girl 
passes, I cannot do better than quote it — 



"The first appearance of the little lass is something after the 
manner of a caterpillar, crawling and creeping upon the grass, set 
down to roll by some tired little narse of an elder sister, or mother 
with her hands full. There it lies— a fat, boneless, rosy piece of 
health, aspiring to the accomplishments of walking and talking ; 
stretching its chubby limbs ; scrambling and sprawling, laughing 
and roaring. There it sits in all the dignity of the baby, adorned 
in a pink-checked frock, a blue-spotted pinafore, and a little white 
cap, tolerably clean and quite whole. One is forced to ask if it be 
boy or girl ; for these hardy country rogues are all alike, open-eyed, 
weather-stained, and nothing fearing. There is no more mark of 
sex in the countenance than in the dress, 

"In the next stage, dirt -encrusted enough to pass for the 
chrysalis, if it were not so very unquiet, the gender remains equally 
uncertain. It is a Rne, stout, curly-pated creature of three or four, 
rolling about amongst grass or mud, all day long ; shouting, 
screeching-'the happiest compound of noise and idleness, rags and 
rebellion, that ever trod the earth. 

" Then comes a sunburnt gipsy of six, beginning to grow tall 
and thin, and to find the cares of the world gathering about her ; 
with a pitcher in one hand, and a. mop in the other, an old straw 
bonnet with ambiguous shape, half hiding her tangled hair ; a 
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unered slufF petticoat, once green, banging below an eqtaUj 
tattered cotton frock, once purple ; her longing eyes dad on t 
game of base-ball at the corner of the green, till she reaches ibt 
cottage door, flings down the mop and pitcher, and dart; off to 
her companions, quite regardless of the storm of scolding sidi 
which her mother follows her runaway steps. 

" So the world wags till tea ; then the Uttle damsd geB 
admission to the charity school, and trips mjncingty thither enrj 
morning, dressed in the old-fashioned blue gown, and white cap 
and tippet, bib and apron of that primitive institution, lookiiig u 
demure as a nun, and as tidy ; her thoughts tixed on bnttonhiila 
and spelling-books— those ensigns of promotion ; des^siag din. 
base-balls and all their joys. 

"Then at twelve the little lass comes home again, uacapped. 
untippeted, unschooled ; brown as a berry, wild as a CoU, b^ »j 
a bee — working m the fields, digging in the garden, frring nsbs:. 
boiling potatoes, shelling peas, darning stockings, nursing cUtdic; 
feeding pigs— all these employments varied by occasional £lf ^ 
romping and flirting, and idle play, according as tbe niKrai 
coquetry or the lurking love of sport happens to 
merry and pretty, and good with all her little faults, 
well if the country girl could stand at thirteen. 
charming. But the clock will move forwards ■ 

And here we must leave her, for with the grown £ 
have nothing to do. 

Warton's picture of peasant children, !o his < 
TAe Hamlet, written some half century earlier, is \ 
like all this in tone, though with far less detiiL 
Describing the cottage of the "hind," he goes oo — 

" Their little sons who spread the bloom 
Of health around the claf-built room. 
Or thioDgh the primioie coppice stray 
Or gambol in the iu:w-niown bay ; 
Or quaintly braid the coinlip Iwiae 
Or drive a£eld the lardy kine 
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Or hasten from the sallry bill 
To loiter at the shady rill ; 
Or climb the tall pinei gloomy crest 
To rob the uven's ancient nesi." 



Meanwhile Wordsworth was regarding children with 
"larger, other eyes," the eyes of a poet, seeing deep 
things, contemplating the mystery of childhood, "trail- 
ing clouds of glory," or "moving about in worlds not 
realized," He has captured some of those strange, half- 
conscious visions of infancy which schooldays have 
wholly effaced from the minds of most of us. He can 
still call up his own mysterious deh'ght in the rainbow ; 
he sees himself chasing butterflies with his sister, and 
the remembrance brings back, so much in its train that 
he calls the insect " Historian of my Infancy." 

Like Bishop Earle, he has noted the prime charac- 
teristic of childhood, its imitativeness : the picture is 
vivid and true for all time ; the six-year-old boy so 
intent on his play that he is — 

" Fretted by sallies of bis mother's kisses, 
With light upon him from his father's eyes. 
See, al his feet, seme little plan oi chart, 
Some fm^enl from his dream of human life. 
Shaped by himself with newly-loutiM art ; 

A wedding oi a festival, 

A mourning or a funeral ; 
And this hath now his heart. 

And unto this he frames his song : 
Then will be Gt his tongue 
Tc dialogue of business, love, or strife : 

Bat it will not be long 

£ie this be thrown aside. 

And with new joy and pride 
The little actor cons another part," 
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But this is childhood in the abstract ; abstract, too, is 
that visionary little maiden, formed in Nature's school, 
at once sportive and serious, Usteaing to the becks that 
prattle and the winds that sigh and whisper tfarongh the 
fells till— 

" Beauty bom of mnnnunng sound 
Shall pftss into her face " — 

and that other little Lucy — "the sweetest thing that 
ever grew beside a human door" — who met so tragic 
a fate. These were ideal children ; with them our poet 
was in sympathy ; but it is with the sense of a sudden 
jarring descent to earth we find him trying to play the 
superior parent Even in JVe are Seven, sweet as is its 
picture of the little girl, talcing her little porringer to 
eat her supper beside the graves of her young brothers 
and sisters, lying there so still, it is impossible not to 
resent the stupid denseness of the man with his reiterated 
question — every child at least resents it. Still more 
objectionable is the father who torments his 6ve>ycai- 
old son for a reason for his preference for Kilve by the 
seashore, as if a creature of that age could be capable 
of giving a reason ; till the child, goaded to desperation, 
casts his eye about in search of help, and catching sight 
of the golden vane, cries — 

" Al Kilve theie wis no wealher-cock. 
And that's the icuon why." 



CHAPTER XIX 
TRANSITION 



ROMANCE was not wholly banished, as the Mrs. 
Teachums and the superior parent would have 
wished, but was coming to meet the children 
once more, her eyes like stars, her hands full of gifts. 
The sensible infant, nurtured on hard fact, the small 
moralist who had been taught to be good because it 
paid, was not to be the last exponent of the English 
child. Already, while the flood of little improving 
books was at its height, there were signs of something 
more wholesome, more human. Two of the best 
writers of the century, alien in spheres of work, alien 
in sympathy, were at one in the insight into the child- 
mind which genius gives. Sir Walter Scott, comment- 
ing on the " good-boy " stories of his day, writes — 

"The minds of children are, as it were, put into the stocks, like 
their feet at the dancing school, and the moral always consists in 
good conduct being crowned with success. Truth is, I would not 
give one tear shed over Litile Red Riding Hood for all the benefit 
to be derived from the history of Jemmy Goodchild. ! think the 
selfish tendencies will be soon enough acquired in this arithmetical 
age, and that, to make the higher class of character, our own wild 
fictions— like our own simple music— will have more effect in 
awakening the fancy and elevating the disposition than the 
colder and more elaborate compositions of modern authors and 
composers." 
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And this is what Qtailes L^ab SMdif&Cf 
ttorics, told when the worid was yenc tf: a Ibl 
wbeo they were m danger of bone Adicd — 

" Goody T-^oikaet is 
hu banished all the old 
Newberr't baidiy deigned to nacfa IbLHi off m 
of z cbeif when Mary ackcd fot tben. Mix. 
Trimioer'i ooiueiue lay in piles sboia. Kaa 
a. child in Iht ikapt of lm»witJge, aad bs e 
f tamed Mlh omcdt erf* his on pewen ahes he has 



bene u as anioul, and Billy ii better tfun a I 
instead of that beautiful iaterect \ 
child a man, while all the while be stap c tt ed ^^mm 
bigger than a child. Science has succeeded lopaeDyi 
little walks of children ihaa with men. Is thor aa | 
avertirii; this sore evil ? Think what yon wndd hax 
M, instead of being fed with tales and old-wives' Uries « 
jrou had been crammed with geography and natnnl U 



A delightful little boy, Hugh Miller, j 
the child who saved the papi^es, bora more ttaa a 
hundred years ago, and brought up to a remote cococf 
of Scotland, has recorded his own earliest tnt^lcctsl 
experiences in My Schools and Schoolmasttrs, and di^ 
fully bear out this. To discover that the toiisocie road 
of the horn-book led to the ability to read tbe sloif 
of Joseph and his brethren for himself was s revdatiai 
to him, and a new world opened to him ia the woadeifiJ 
narratives of David and Goliath, Samson and the PhiUs- ' 
tines, Elijah and Eh'sha. Would he have felt the same 
had he made their first acquaintance, watered down in 
the manner of Mrs. Trimmer and her imitators in the 
Peep of Day or Line upon Line? Soon he added to 
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these precious stores a little library of small paper- 
bound chap-books, which he kept in a box about nine 
inches square, large enough, he observes, to contain a 
great many immortal works — Jack the Giant Killer, 
and the Yellow Dwarf, and Bluebeard, and Sindbad the 
Sailor, and Beauty and the Beast, and Aladdin and the 
Wonderful Lamp, and other like treasures. And these 
early browsings in the fields of romance by no means 
unfitted him to become an explorer in the paths of 
science and an eminent geologist. He is quite as 
severe as Lamb on the flood of improving books for 
children, which, when he was a man grown, threatened 
to swamp the ancient favourites. "Those intolerable 
nuisances, the useful-knowledge books," says he, " had 
not yet arisen, like tenebrous stars, on the educational 
horizon, to darken the world and shed their blighting 
influence on the opening intellect of the youth-hood." 

This brings to mind a story told in one of Mrs. 
Hannah More's letters, A little girl from one of the 
"threepenny semi-genteel schools" was asked by a 
gentleman what she was studying. " Oh, sir," was her 
reply, " the whole circle of the sciences." " Indeed I " 
said he. " That must be a very large work." " No, sir ; 
it is quite a little book. I bought it for half a crown." 

Elia's " imperfect sympathy " with Scotchmen could 
hardly have resisted the appeal of Hugh Miller's 
appreciation of Homer — 

"Old Homer wrote admirably for little folk, especially in the 
Odyssey, a copy of which— -in the only true translation c«ant, for, 
judging from its surpassing lalerest and the wrath of critics, such I 
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hold Pope's to be — I found in the house of a neighbour. . . . Not 
came the Iliad. With what power, and at how early an age, tne 
genius impresses I I saw, even at this immature period, that no 
other writer could cast a javelin with half the force of Homer, 
The missiles went whiizing athwart his pages, and I could see ^ 
momentary gleam of the steel, ere it buried itself deep in bnst 
and bull- hide." 

At this very time Lamb was bringing out Tkt 
Adventures of Ulysses for children, and since childrea 
cannot read it in the original Greek, it was a task well 
worth the doing ; for though Hugh Miller thinks they 
could not have it in a better version than that of Pope, it 
may be doubted if the glorious simplicity of Chapman, 
which Lamb closely followed, is not better adapted, 
both to the child-mind and to the directness of the 
old Greek story, than Pope's smooth and polished 
couplets. But let that pass. We all have a tetider- 
ness for the form in which a new tale was first unfolded 
to us. Most vividly Lamb sets before the tmagiaatioii 
of the children, for whom he wrote, the succession of 
immortal stories — Polyphemus, with his horrible one 
eye in the middle of his forehead ; Circe and the Swine ; 
Nausicaa washing her brothers' garments and playing 
at ball with her maidens ; the meeting of Telemachus 
and his father ; Ulysses drawing the bow ; and the 
slaughter of the suitors of Penelope — wisely refusing to 
soften off some of the harsher features of the narrative, 
as some of his critics would have had him do. But 
why, oh why, docs he leave out the death of Ai^s at 
his old master's feet } Was it too harrowing i TnilVt 
it always sent us to bed in tears. 
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If Shakspeare is not to be read at Arst-hand by 
children, then they could not make his acquaintance 
better than in Lamb's T(Ues from Shakspeare, which 
Charles wrote for the Juvenile Library in conjunction 
with his sister Mary. They are well chosen and 
beautifully told, yet there seems no reason — not equally 
valid against Bible stories — why children should not 
read many of the plays in the original. As with the 
Bible, children do not understand, and are not in- 
terested in, the parts unsuited for them, unless, indeed, 
an unwholesome curiosity has been fostered by in- 
judicious hints and forbiddings. Be that as it may, 
the Lambs' book is a store-house of delightful stories, 
and excellent to put into the hands of a child who is 
to be taken to see a Shakspeare play for the first 
time. 

Another book which the brother and sister wrote 
together, a small volume of poetry for children, is much 
less known than it deserves to be. It never seems to 
have attained such wide popularity as many other 
things of the kind less worthy ; perhaps because it was 
less obviously didactic than the fashion of the day 
demanded. The moral is never obtruded, though it is 
there, and of the truest and purest There is a sweet 
simplicity, childlike rather than childish, which especi- 
ally characterizes the verses which Mary contributed. 
Baby's First Tooth, the description of the breeching of 
a little boy, almost as graphic as that in Lady North's 
letter, and the story of an innocent and fearless little 
fellow sharing his bread and milk with a snake in the 
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woods, are amongst the prettiest where it is hard to 
choose. 

This old maid and old bachelor, who had not cvea 
any small nephews and nieces to awake a vicariotu 
parental feeling, had more insight into the child mind 
than a great many excellent folk who were devotii^ 
their whole energies to the production of what they 
deemed for the children's good. Elia, indeed, in his 
article on Married Folk, pretended that other people's 
children bored him. But we know better ; the tender- 
ness of his Dream-Children betrayed him. How that 
passage on the death of John goes home to the faesrt 
of a child who has lost a comrade — 



" How when he died, thoagh be bad not been dead on boor, il 
seemed as if he bad died a great wbile ago, sucb a distance tbcR 
is betwixt life and deatb ; and how I bore bis death as I thougls 
pretty well at first, but afterwards it haunted and haunted me; 
and though I did not cry or take it to heart as some do, and as 1 
think he would have done if I had died, yet I missed him all day 
long, and knew not till then how much I had loved him. I missed 
his kindness and 1 missed his crossness, and wished bim to be 
alive again to be quarTcUicg with him (for we quarrelled 
times), rather tban not have him again." 



4 



Meanwhile a wild singer, further removed than 
Lamb from the proprieties of the Cautionary Storitt 
and their like, was singing both to and about childrca. 
William Blake had in him much of the eternal child, 
of the grave innocence, of the freakish fancy. To the 
former belongs the description of the Charity Children 
at St. Paul's— 
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"O what a mallilnde they seemed, these Sowers aC London town, 
Sealed in compiinies they sil, with radiance all Ibeir own : 
The hum of itiultilodcs was there, but multilndes of lunbs. 
Thousands of lilllc boys and girls, raising Iheir innocent hands." 

In the other vein is TAe Child and the Piper — 

" Piping down the mdleys wild, 
Piping songs of pleasant glee, 
On n cloud I saw a child. 
And he, laughing, said to me, 

" ■ Pipe a song about a lamb.' 
So I piped with meiry cheei. 
' Piper, pipe that song again.' 
So I piped : he wept to hear," 

A modern writer has touched the same note — 

" Come away, O human child. 

To the waters and the wild ; 

With a fairy hand in band. 

For the world's more full of weeping 

Than you can understand." 

Though he is unique, and, like the greatest, has no 
date, Blake has more in common with the modem 
writer for children than with him of the eighteenth 
century. In his verse for childhood he seems to touch 
hands though but lightly with the Lambs amongst the 
earlier, with Robert Louis Stevenson among the later, 
writers of children's poetry. Stevenson has something 
of the quaint simplicity, a touch of the elvish fancy, 
which make Blake seem half a child himself as he 
writes ; but his fascinating volume belongs to the 
modem child. 

He was a Scotchman, and Scotland — whether, thanks 
to the Celtic temperament, or to its remoteness from 
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Gradgrind influences, not impossibly to its comparatire 
poverty — was keq>iog alive a spirit that in the England 
of the early nineteenth century bade fair to be 
smothered. For in these years a whole new tract o( 
country was being opened to the youthful imagtaation 
in the Waverley Novels. Nothing quite Uke them had 
ever been seen before. The old romances were full of 
things which children could not understand, and some 
which, perhaps, It was better they should not. Bol 
here were stories written in simple, forcible, graphic 
English, easily to be followed by a child of nine or tea, 
full of the high romance of chivalry, of the swift nam- 
tive of adventure, the continual happenings that appeal 
to the opening intelligence of youth, of an absdotd)' 
pure and wholesome morality without a touch of the 
didactic ; written, moreover, for men and of manly con- 
cerns, so that the child's mind was led on and expamled. 
Hannah More had complained of much of the diiU- 
literature that was becoming so profuse, that it had l 
tendency to " arrest the understanding and protract tbe 
imbecility of childhood." Scott's novels had the voy 
opposite effect We are told they are losing in popu- 
larity with the young in our own day. Is this fwr j iwC 
they are used as tasks, and papers set in them? or 
because of the weakening of the mental digestion of our 
generation ? Perhaps from both causes combined. 

When Sir Walter wrote purposely for children, he 
could do it well, and did not write down to them. The 
Tales of a Grandfather, which he designed to noake lus 
little grandson acquainted with the history of his own 
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country, have many of the most delightful qualities of 
his novels. They only differ from history for grown-up 
people in that the broad, salient outlines, and the events 
that appeal to a child's mind, are brought into pro- 
minence, while obscurer matters of politics which may 
be studied later are briefly passed over. The way in 
which these tales are told emphasizes strongly his 
opinion on the value of roniantic reading for children. 
That had been his own nurture. When he was a little 
lame boy at his grandfather's farm at Sandy Knowe, 
living among the sheep, his delight was in the wild old 
Jacobite tales and ballads of the countryside, sometimes 
listened to by the winter hearth, sometimes from the 
lips of an old shepherd, beside whom he used to spend 
the long summer days. In this lonely life he grew to 
be friends with the storm and the thunder; for once 
when a dairymaid, who used to carry him out to the 
field and fetch hira again, had foi^otten him and left 
him alone in a sudden thunderstorm, she found him, on 
her return, clapping his small hands and crying, " Bonny I 
bonny!" at every flash. He loved the history of 
Josephus, too, which he heard his grandfather read 
aloud, and drank in romance at every pore. He was 
such an eager child, and so loud in talking of what 
pleased him, that the long-faced parson, Dr. Duncan, 
used to say of him, " One may as well try to talk in the 
mouth of a cannon as where that child is." 

Scotch children would seem to have been more 
high-spirited, more original, less tutored, than then* 
contemporaries in England. Scott's little favourite, 
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Maidie Fleming — "Pet Marjorie," as he called her — was 
as quaint a specimen of precocious intelligence as you 
could find. Gifted as she was, and in all simplicity 
aware of it, she was a thorough child, both in looks and il 
nature. Her chubby round face, bright eyes, and closfr 
cropped hair were not the attributes of the ideal prodigjr. 
nor were the utterances of her odd little mind. She 
had her own opinions on many things, and expressed 
them forcibly, but quite without the self-conscious viitne 
of the Edgeworth children. For some time she w*i 
taught at home by her mother, with several brothen 
and sisters all a tittle older than herself ; but when she 
was six, a grown-up cousin, struck with her unusual 
ability, begged to take her to Edinburgh and educate 
her in that intellectual city. Her little letters home 
and the journal which she kept are a wonderful mixture 
of precocity and chiidish fun and wilfulness. 

She had a generous temper, shown in a story told of 
her when she was only five. Running with her sister 
ahead of the nurse, they were called back because of 
a dangerous mill-stream close to the path. Maijoiie 
heeded not, but ran on, tripped and fell ; and her sister 
a little older, saved her by snatching at her frock. The 
frock was torn, and the old nurse, always a little hiud 
on Isabella, proceeded to "give it her" for spoiling tbc 
little one's clothes ; but Marjorie flew at her, crying, 
" Pay Maidjie as much as you like, and I'll not say one 
word ; but touch Isy, and I'll roar like a bull ! " 

This old nurse was quite a character, and there is 
an amusing account of her showing off Master William, 
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the youngest boy, saying the Shorter Catechism at 
nineteen months old. He could answer correctly 
enough to the query, " Wha made ye, ma bonnie man ? " 
and to the three next, but to the question, " Of what 
are you made ? " not even a fist shaken in his face 
couid get out another answer than "Dirt" "Wuli ye 
never learn to say dust, ye thrawn deevil ? " with a cuff, 
was the inevitable close of the performance. 

The devil plays a considerable part in Marjorie's 
confessions. On one occasion she writes in her diary — 

" I confess I have been very more like a little young divil than 
a creature, for when Isabella went upstairs to teach me religion 
and ray multiplication ajid to be good and all my other lessons 1 
stamped with my foot and threw my new hat which she had made 
me on the ground and was sulky and was dreadfully passionate. 
. . . She never never whips me so 1 think 1 would be the better 
of it and the next time that I behave ill I think she should do it" 

A little later she records the sad fact — 
" Yesterday I behaved extremely ill in God's most holy church. 
... It was the ver>- same divil that templed Job tempted me I 
am sure, but he resisted Satan, though he had boils and other 
misfortunes which I have escaped." 

Reh'gious education at that day, especially in Scot- 
land, was a severe business, and sermons very long, and 
this child was but six ! 

Quick as she was, she had an honest hatred to the 
multiplication-table. "The most devilish thing," she 
remarked, " is eight times eight and seven times seven ; 
it is what nature itself can't endure." Her great delight 
was in history and in poetry, especially the latter, a 
great deal of which she used to get by heart, and soon 
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tried to imitate. Those were the days in which a dailf 
task from one of the best poets used to be set, and 
though it was hard, it was surely better for the growing 
mind than the baby verses, pretty though they may b^ 
which the children learn to repeat after babyhood 
should be past. It is a mistake to thiuk that children 
do not love what they do not understand. They like 
tlie vagueness which they feel in poetry beyond them, 
and ear and taste are formed by being used to the b«t 
Marjorie was none the worse for having to make an 
effort to learn Gray. She says in her journal, "l ga 
my poetry now out of Gray, and I think it beantiiul 
and majestic, but I am sorry to say I think it is voy 
difficult to get by heart." 

We must not linger over Marjorie's lessons, nor over 
her own quaint poetical effusions with their funny rhymes 
and their wonderful promise of originality. Before she 
was eight years old her love of history and poetiy met 
in the composition of a long poem on Mary Queen of 
Scots, which, in spite of childish diction, has here and 
there a true poetic thought, as in the line — 

" Eliiatieth said she would hei keep. 
And ia bet kingdom she might sleep." 



Poor little poetess I It will never be known what 
she might have blossomed inta At eight years old the 
after effects of measles cut short her little day, and she 
goes down to posterity as the pet of the great romancer, 
who, it is related, used to cany her off from Mrs, Kcith'i 
house, wrapped in his plaid, to spend a winter evei 
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with him, and recite scenes from Shakspeare to him 
till she brought the tears to his eyes. 

Far away in the south another gifted child of Scottish 
descent, but English upbringing, was foreshowing what 
his future tastes were to be. Little Tommy Macaulay, 
in his home on Clapham Common, was engaged at 
eight years old on the composition of A Compendium 
of Universal History. His mother said that he had 
succeeded in giving a tolerably connected view of the 
chief events in the history of the world on about a 
quire of paper. He, too, tried his hand at poetry — " in 
emulation of Marmion." At three years old he was an 
omnivorous reader, and a parlourmaid in Mrs. Macaulay's 
service used to recall how he would sit on the table 
beside her while she cleaned the plate, dressed in a 
little nankeen frock, expounding to her out of a volume 
as big as himself. He did not care much for toys, but 
loved to go for a walk, talking and telling stories to 
his mother or nurse all the way. 

He must have been a droll, old-fashioned little 
person, as his remarkable memory enabled him to re- 
produce exactly words or phrases he had read, with 
more or less appropriateness. One day Mrs. Hannah 
More, calling on his parents, was amused at being re- 
ceived by a little slim, fair boy of four, who said he was 
sorry his parents were out, but if she would step into 
the parlour he would bring her a glass of old spirits ! 
Being asked what put such an idea into his head, he 
replied, " Robinson Crusoe always had them." 

His costume when taken to Orford to be shown to 
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Lady Waldegrave affords a glimpse of the dress of a 
little boy at the beginning of the nineteenth ceatiuy. 
He wore a green coat — probably what we should am 
call a tunic — with red collar and cuffs, a broad frilt, 
and white trousers, nothing like so pretty or convenient 
as the preceding fashion for small boys of the " skcletoa 
suit " with a large collar. 

These all are exceptional children, standing out 
from the common herd, but the new century was bring- 
ing in a new literature, the realistic, in which the 
children were depicted, not as their mentors thoi^t 
they ought to be, but as they really were ; neither u 
patterns nor yet gibbeted as awful warnings, but 
painted with their own idiosyncrasies, with their trifling 
faults and follies, their small virtues, their limitatioos; 
tiresome, lovable little mortals, much as we know 
them now, allowing for differences of environment. 
Miss Yonge is usually credited with bringing in this 
school of fiction, but though she certainly carried it 
further and won for it an enormous popularity, it arose 
with Miss Martineau. The character-drawing in Fa:s 
on the Fiord, in The Setllers at Home, most of all. in 
The Crofton Boys, cannot be surpassed. It is curious 
that while with Charlotte Yonge and Catherine Sinclwf 
the modern child appears, Anne Mozley, writing aboHt 
the same time, or a very little earlier, draws uninis* 
takably the Early Victorian child as the type had 
existed for a quarter of a century before — longer than 
that, indeed, for the pages of The Fairy Boiver, with 
the young people appearing in the drawing-room before 
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i dinner-party or malcing their entry with the almonds 
and raisins, as used to be the custom when people 
dined at five or six, would have been quite appropriate 
any time back to the days of Queen Anne. The formid- 
able Mr. Everard, terrifying his little god-daughter with 
mythological questions, recalls Dr. Johnson at the house 
of Dr. Hawkins, the learned author of the History of 
Music, noticing and " fondling in his way " the latter's 
little daughter. Miss Letitia, in her somewhat acidu- 
lated memoirs, records this with more pride than 
pleasure. He was fond of children, but probably his 
great ungainly figure and loud pompous voice frightened 
them. She was more at ease with Oliver Goldsmith, 
who taught her to play at Jack and Jill with two bits 
of paper, and made orange pigs for her. 

To return to Tfu Fairy Bowt^r ; the story perhaps 
does not amount to much, but the characterization of the 
various contrasted groups is wonderfully clever. The 
quiet little heroine brought up in seclusion with her 
widowed — but unusually natural and human — mother; 
the quick, clever town children who had had their wits 
rubbed bright by being much noticed by their parents' 
visitors; the cousins who had been "brought up on a 
system," forbidden even to see cards or dancing, and 
were the most self-righteous little prigs ; more especially 
the background of grown-up people — it is all so vivid, 
it seems to plunge the reader back into the society of 
sixty years ago and more. It might be far more truly 
described as A Looking-glass for Children, than the old 
work of that name. 
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Country stories are at all times so rife, it is ioterest- 
ing sometimes to see bow the town children lived and 
were amused, and a very old-fashioned book of slightly 
earlier date, called A Month's Vacatioit, gives a very 
lively account of "the manner in which a Juvenile 
Party passed their time in Baker Street, with an 
Entertaining Description of the Principal Places of 
Amusement they visited in London." Since June the 
i8tb was celebrated at Vauxhall as a Gala night in 
honour of the battle of Waterloo, it cannot have been 
earlier than i8i6, but the costumes in the illustrations 
point to a date not much later. Mr. Taylor, the gentle- 
man at whose house the little party were visiting, is 
depicted in a top-hat of antique fashion, a frock-coat, 
and gaiters ; an elder boy wears the same. The next 
boy is in an Eton suit, with an oddly shaped hat, larger 
at the top of the crown, and with a shiny peak sad 
strap ; just such an one is shown on a boy trundling a 
hoop upon a bit of Derby china of at least a hundred 
years ago. The smallest boy rejoices in a skeleton suit 
and a muff. 

Mr. and Mrs. Taylor conducted their little guests 
first to the Menagerie at Exeter Change in the Strand, 
where they saw an elephant ringing the dinner-bell with 
his trunk, and visited the lions in their cage, being 
specially impressed with Nero, a very aged lion who 
had been twelve years in captivity, and whose roaring 
was tremendous. Another day they were taken, to- 
gether with the little ones and the nurse, to a box at 
Astley's. The picture shows the Ring, with a nun 
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riding on a bare-backed steed, waving two flags, and 
being baited by the traditional clown. The visit 
to Vauxhall took place in the evening, for the grounds 
we learn were illuminated. There was a juggler who 
greatly pleased the boys, and in the Rotunda the 
Fantoccini (puppets) acted Tlie Babes in the Wood. A 
hermit was to be seen in " Fingal's Cave," and on their 
way round to inspect him they came upon a Cosmorama, 
from its name probably a moving panorama with views 
from all quarters of the globe, for still it was very much 
the fashion to blend instruction and amusement. 

The Play and the Pantomime were as popular then 
as now, and the latter quite as funny. Charles Lamb 
has recorded the solemnity with which in early youth 
he accepted the "clownery and pantaloonery " of the 
first Pantomime he witnessed. That is characteristic 
of a young child ; it is all quite real and serious to him ; 
the sense of the comic comes later. He was but six 
when he was taken to Drury Lane to see Artaxerxes, 
and felt himself transported bodily to Persepolis — and 
into the Book of Daniel. Walter Scott was the same 
age when he saw his first play, and realized it quite as 
keenly. It was As You Like It, and the child was so 
scandalized at the quarrel between Roland and Orlando 
that he screamed out loud, " Why ! ain't they brothers ? " 

But we have reached the threshold of the Victorian 
Age, and with that this little study should end, for 
hardly yet do we call it the Olden Time. 




CHAPTER XX 

"LirrLE CHILDREN UNDER GREAT 
MOVEMENl'S 

SO with the changing centuries the childrra c 
Looking back over the way we have travelled, as 
the course of history unfolds, it is curioua U 
notice how the lives of chiidren have been aJTecle 
one great epoch after another. Outside influences I 
acted upon them in various ways, and, 
children, like little mirrors, reSect faithfully ' 
environment 

The coming of Christianity was the beginning e 
new order of things ; the Church gathered the h'ttle 
ones into her fold, and taught, disciplined, civilized 
them. Schools were amongst the prime activities of 
the early Church. The consolidation of the Kingdom, 
perfected under Alfred, brought in a new conception of 
education as part of the national life, and what had 
been scattered and half destroyed by the Danes was set 
up again and inspired with fresh vigour. With the 
conquest came a very diflerent condition of affairs, and 
the children suffered as those of conquered countries 
always do, and as the little Finlanders suffer at this 
day, in having a language foreign to them imposed 
upon the schools, which must 1 
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toilsome thing for them for many generations. What 
the Wars of the Roses did for them has been almost 
obliterated, for records that deal in any way with 
childhood at that day are so sparse. Civil war, however, 
must have left deep traces on the lives of the little ones, 
as it did so lamentably at a later day in homes broken 
up, houses ruined or burned, lands confiscated, children 
left orphans ; and doubtless many perished unrecorded 
in those hard, rude days. 

The Renaissance, with its marvellous advance in 
knowledge and enthusiasm for learning, did not have 
an effect altogether favourable on the teaching of little 
children, applying to them a method of study only 
suited to the mature mind. Far more serious — nay, 
disastrous — were the results of the Reformation on 
them ; for the dissolution led to the forcible closing of 
all the Chantry schools and those attached to the 
monasteries, and the founding or re-estabUshraent of 
Grammar Schools in many or most of the towns out of 
the confiscated funds was no compensation for the 
stamping out of the parish schools throughout the 
country districts ; and we probably have Henry VHI. 
and his advisers to thank for the fact that we are so 
behindhand in the teaching of young children, especially 
those of the poor. 

For children more fortunately placed came an 
interval of peace between that distracted time and the 
Great Rebellion. Home life fiourished in tranquillity 
and leisure, and all the arts that adorn and beautify the 
home blossomed ; moreover, fathers began to take a 
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more personal interest than heretofore io the little OMt 
and their unfolding powers of mind and body. The 
earliest manifestations of Puritanism were by do means 
unfavourable to home nurture, but its later and more 
grotesque developments — not to call them distortioos— 
bore very hardly on the children. Little Mr. JoJia 
Langham at five years old reciting the Assembly's 
Shorter Catechism, and questioning his sister of tbrK 
on the state of her immortal soul, or Mistress Lucy 
Apsley at four rehearsing the sermons she had iistrao! 
to, pulling her playfellows' dolls to pieces, and exbortiiig 
her mother's maids, reflect but too faithfully the atmo- 
sphere about them, and the long war brought mischief 
in its train to both sides. The relaxation of all disdpline 
that followed invaded even the nursery and the school- 
room, and the spoilt child comes into prominence, 
though doubtless he had existed before. 

Look on a little, and the growing materialistn and 
indififerentism of the eighteenth century, and its utili- 
tarian spirit, come out in the "rational" child, who 
argues every question, and is taught to obey not from 
respect to authority, but because he is convinced he 
will entail greater disagreeables on himself by having 
his own way. With the dawning of the nineteenth 
century come new ideals, new enthusiasms, and an 
immense quickening of care for children, together with 
a new interest in childhood per se, which, could wc 
follow it, would lead to the modern child as we have 
him now. 

And through it all the essential elements of child! 
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persist : the new theorists can tell us little beyond 
what Vaughan with the insight of the poet, Bishop 
Earle with the keen observation of the satirist, Mul- 
caster with the practical experience of the schoolmaster, 
have told us long ago about the child. One thing 
stands out marked — and to many minds strange — that 
we can have travelled so far and learnt so little. We 
are still in the experimental stage, and may well ask 
ourselves, are we truly any wiser than Mulcaster or 
Dean Colct ? — or to go further back, than King Alfred 
or good Bishop Ingulphus ? We are gentler in our 
methods now than were the pedagogues of the Renais- 
sance, but hardly more so than tliose just named. We 
are much more moderate in the use of the cane than 
they were In the schools of the eighteenth century ; yet 
sometimes a doubt may cross the mind whether it were 
well to put it so wholly on the shelf, especially if 
with it we have put on the shelf also the respect for 
authority, the reverence for what was wise and great 
and good that was among the furest graces of child- 
hood. 

But for the difference in discipline the children of 
to-day seem to have far more in common with those of 
the seventeenth century than with the little folk of any 
later period : they are, as those children were, the 
playthings and delight of their parents. Priggishness 
is nowadays the anathema of childhood ; the new 
child laughs at the demure little budding divine of the 
end of that century, and no less at the infant philo- 
' Bopher of the early nineteenth ; except as curiosities 
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he cannot read their books. The pert nimble-witted 
page of the Elizabethan dramatists is not nearly so far 
off from him, nor even the Saxon schoolboy, with his 
little Latin lessons, and his rewards of figs or almonds 
for saying them well; but it is with the little Sidneys 
and Boyles, Verneys and Porters that our children feel 
most at home. It is only when childhood casts off its 
simplicity and masquerades in artificial garb, that it is 
cut off from the natural freemasonry of child with child 
that binds the ages together. 

It is good both for children themselves and those who 
train them to look back sometimes to the childhood of 
other days ; they may learn some strange and unex- 
pected lessons. No one who had read much about the 
children of our forefathers could give utterance to the 
sentiment so often heard, especially on the lips of those 
who praise the past indiscriminately, that the little 
folks of to-day are so precocious 1 If there is one thing 
that distinguishes the modern child from all who went 
before him, it is his extraordinary immaturity and 
backwardness, compared with the development of hb 
ancestors at the same age. " Forward," indeed, he 
often is, but it is in the other sense. Boys and girls, 
especially girls, will thrust themselves into notice^ 
make their voices heard at table, rush at their elders, 
puU them about, call them by their Christian names, 
act as if they thought themselves — as, indeed, they 
have been taught to do — the principal persons in the 
company ; but in knowledge, sense, capacity, self- 
command, they are years behind their forefathcf 
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What boy of five can speak Latin ? far less would weep, 
like little Richard Evelyn, because he was thought too 
young to read the Greek dramatists ? He, of course, 
was a prodigy, but the speaking of Latin is frequently 
referred to as a by no means uncommon accomplish- 
ment at that age : in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries it was customary to teach a child to read as 
soon as he could speak, and to read Latin concurrently 
with English. It was quite usual for a boy to be ready 
for the university at twelve, or from twelve to fourteen, 
at which age with us they are only beginning at a 
public school. Not only in knowledge but in character 
they ripened faster : the prevalence of youthful mar- 
riages may have hastened an early maturity, but we 
must not imagine when we read of the marriage of a 
iittie maiden of twelve that she was the nursery child 
we look for at that age ; probably she was much 
what a girl of eighteen, just leaving school, would 
be now. 

With us many things have tended to prolong the 
age of childhood. The enormous increase of the things 
to be learned, keeping either boy or girl much longer 
in a state of pupillage ; the great absorption in games, 
narrowing the children's interest in actual life ; and not 
least the flood of children's books, filling the mind with 
childish things, and keeping it from caring for the 1 
wider interest of real literature, so that in very truth ' 
our riches have tended to poverty. Perhaps, too, the ' 
pre-occupation of the adult with childhood in itself, as 
if it were something more than a mere phase leading to 
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manhood, but almost as if children were a race apart, 
has helped to this result 

I have observed, as doubtless many have done, that 
whereas in the old days boys and girls, too, were eager 
to be grown-up, to be thought older than they were, 
now the contrary feeling is gaining ground ; they are 
unwilling to leave school, reluctant to take up the 
responsibilities of life, by no means eager to play their 
part in the world. Many rejoice at it, thinking that it 
shows that children are happier than they used to be. 
Possibly this is so, and a happy childhood is good ; but, 
after all, childhood is not the end but the road, and the 
best child is he who is soonest and most completely 
ready to be a man. 

But it is not with the modem child, save by way of 
contrast or comparison, that I have to do ; yet, perhaps^ 
if that important personage will deign to peep into tfie 
nurseries of his ancestors, he may glean from many 
ages many qualities that are worth his adoption ; the 
eager, adventurous spirit of one age, the courtesy of 
another, the loyalty of the little cavalier, the obedience 
of the little Puritan, the thirst for knowledge that dis- 
tinguishes one period, the love of romance and mystery 
that pervades another, and withal the reverence that 
adorned all until these latter days. 

And herewith I take leave of the long procession of 
children of the olden time, commending them to the 
sympathy of their little descendants with the hope that 
the children of to-day, as well as those who love and study 
them, may find them as pleasant company as I have done. 
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Nu.se, s J<y.. 13 "q-, 29. 52 ^^1 


^H Marriage, child-, 87 


Nursery .hjmcs, 14 Mf- ^^H 


^H Maitineau, Miss, 320 




^B Maiy Tudor, Queen of France, 87, 




^H 89, 111, 134 


1;/^ A7i>f Co//, 35 ^^1 


^H Masquei. 156 


Oriw/fi aiTif LtmoHS, 7$ ^^^H 


^H May games, 155, 394 


OrUt PittM,, 22\, an ^^1 


^B Merry-eo^und. tjS 


Orderic, 40 ^^^H 


^H Mtrry Puck. 58 


Ort|t>Kt/ Peem,/„r Inf^U -M^^H 


^H ^rrry IVhii o/lf'mdim; lol. III 


^H Milani, 4 


Orinda (The Malchleu). 254 ^^H 


^H Miller, Hugh, 39s, 30S J^. 


Orosius, 41 ^^H 


H Milton, John. 198 «?. 


Orpheus S6 ^H 


^H Minstrel, 43, 50 1^. 




^H Miracle pUys, 43, 15Z 


Olheie, 41, 64 ^H 


^H ^ui rtek', AdvtHlurei, 10 


Our FW,^. I9S ^t?. ^H 


^H Mitford, Miss, 298 iiq. 




^H Moll Vilticrs, 87 


Page, 82 ^07. ^H 


^H Monastic schools, 30 irg., 40 


Page, Wdluum, 1 1 1 ^^H 


^^H Montague, Mrs., 141 


Fannies, 10 ^^H 


^H Monlmorency, J. E. G. de, 31, 33, 


Panorama, 323 ^H 


^H 37,40,44, ii8i<;. 


Pantomime, 313 ^^H 


^H J/»-<>/.5'«<<«i, 183 
^H ilAini/ ro&r, 273 


Pap-boat, S ^^1 
Parent^ 163 ttg.. 26S itf.. JoS ^^M 



H^B INDEX 305 ^1 


-/WW** Assiilanf, 40, 171, 281, 

388 
Pastimes, 146. IS' ^7' 
Fatirn Gruiill, 14, 63 


Robin (Mfrry WiotS of mndiorj, ^H 


Robin Goodfellow, 16, ;□, S^ ^^| 


Robin Hood, 36, 59 ^^H 


Paur= School, 40, 43, al7 sig. 




PedaEogue, 135 uq. 


RoiiKjon Cruiot, SO, 27s, 3'9 ^H 


Peep-show, 157 


Rock-a-byt, Bahy, 15 ^H 


Peg.(op, 74 


Rocking horse, 7i> 130 ^^^| 


Penshurst, 132, 167 leq. 


Rod, 44, 119, 136, 164, 181, 183, ^^^^^M 


Peru., 141 


316. 238, 265 ^^^^^H 


Perr^fs Tails, 6a 


155 ^^^^^^B 


Pel Marjorit, 316 ny- 


Romance, 307 ^^^^^^H 


P^ltr Piper. iS 


Romans, 30, 36 ff^^^^^^M 


Pels, 29S 


RoiamuKd, 378, 280 ^^^^^^^H 


Pissy I^k, 14 


Rousseau, 268 stq. ^^^^^^^^^^| 


Pilgrtm'i Pregrtis, lag, 275 
Pky, 237. m 
Poetiy. 8S. 318 


Ruthud, 105 ^^^^^^^H 


Sachari^. £1^ Sidnby. ^^^^^^| 


P>>!,aroHkP«, 47 


Salmon. Mrs., 254 ^^^^^^^1 


Pop-gun, 70, 71 


Sampler. 34, 88. 256 ^^^H 
Sandferd and Mtrbm, 237, 249, 381 ^^^H 


Poiihrns, 143, 14S 


Post {same), 76 


Saxons, 2 117,, II, 13,4^ ^^^H 


Pteoocity, 114. »I3, 338 
Primas of CanUrbHry, Thi, 53 


School, 30 stq., 139 stq., 147 "9- ^^^1 


165, 217. 242, 147 "?'. 324. 3>S ^^H 
School-booki, 35 i/y., 113, 138, ^^1 


Pri/mfi TaU, 34, 35 


PucL. a6, s8 


141 ,tq. ^^H 

School feast, 244 ^^^H 


Punch and Judy, 157 


Puppet, 71, IS7. 31J 


School hours, 145, 219 ^^^1 




SilaoU ef Virtut, Tlu, 142 ^^H 


Ph„ in Boms, 62 


Scotl, Sir Walter. 307, 314 stq., 323 ^^H 


Pms in (it Cmar, 76 


See-saw. 74 ^^H 






Oxaw ^oiK (game). 78 


31 1 siq. ^^^^^^H 
Sherwood, Mrs,, 259, 377 ^^^^^H 


Quations anJ Commasidt (game), 79 


42 ^^^^^H 
Shot ihi ^^^^^H 




Shuttlecock, 73 ^^^^^^^H 


Raikes, Roberl, 142 


Sidney, Dorothy, 172, 235 ^^^^^^^H 


RaltU, 4. 9 


Sidney, Henry, tii ^^^^^^H 


Rawdon, Marmaduke, 5, 161 


Sidney. Mary. 168 stq. ^^^^^^H 


Rid BhU ef Norrpway, Thi, S3 


Sidney, PbiUp, 167 stq. ^^^^^^H 


Rid RidingheoJ, 63 


Sidney. Roberl, ^^^^^^^H 


Kein^ leiiding, to 


Sing a Song of SixpoKt, 27 ^^^^^^H 


Religious tiiining, 85, 197 sej., 242 


6S ^^^^^H 


Richard U-, 32, 109 


S>r Bems of Smihamflen, 55 ^^^^^^H 


Richard in., io6/«?.. no. 110 




Richard, Duke of Yoik. 105 


Six fforiis, 27 ^^H 


Riihajd of Taunton Dent, 21 


Skipping-rope, 73, 258 ^^H 


Riddles, 28, 36 


Slale, 31 ^^^H 


Rob«t of Nonnandy, 1 <i 


Smith, John {A Book for a Rainy ^^H 


Robtn R^lty, 28 


Day), 349, 3S9 ^^^^^^H 
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TnaB«i, Mti, , 377, }o8 

TcinitB, 31 

Too. AnAew. aj, tcv 7;}, >f4.} 

ToMt, SS Mr-> *47. 33S 



Sethcn (ebjiac at). 71 



Siedxd. j;* WnmraatTH. 
Stttm, a, 41, 43, 5a. 67, 71 
Stow, rtt 
SacUnB-tnOlc, j 
S«n«r, E0I o^ iS] 
S«*U)ine ckitho, 3, 3 
Smim,SmaM, Swim, zji 
Siritbinii, Bbhc^, 40 

TadtDs, 3, 4 

Taks, 49 «?. 

^dJ^ •/'« Cramd/alAtr, 3I4 

TUrJ ef Macho- Bmih, 63 

TaykM, Jane Bad Addc, MJ 

TtmyThn Wsmmt, Tie, 19 

Temple, Sit WiUiun, 7, 173 

T«nnb, 73 

Theodore, Archbishop, 30, 35 

Theodnlph, 39 

Theories, 3IJ uy. 

THa LiuuAg, 17 

Tarmrf (Ai 7a/;o^j JVudit, 77 

TV* ^'«>i >■« iAt Will, SS 

7':«ra QualiBHi, SS 

TtieH/or Childro,, A, 53 

rtHR Tlmmi', SO, ss> ^ 



Toys, fiS ■"?-. 338. 393 
Traill (SKial EHgland\, 2 






Vcoiej diildrai. 6, 7, 24, 19& 
Veney, Sir EdmsiKl, SS 






WitU>n.t 

Wentwnth, I77 ter., xjj M 

Wlup4op,l4S 
Wbmpnie-boy, S3 
WMHipg. 74, US 
tmu Cat, Tit, 63 
White, TbtHoas, 49, ao7 «f ., Ai 
Wild beat ibov, i6o, 337 
WiUiun I., 46, 71, )i5 
William Rnfos, 11$ 
WincheMCT, 4a, S6, 217 
IfiHltr', Tail, A, Its 
Wordsworth, 30s iflf. 
Writing, 339 

Yoik^Dukeof. .S^vJa] 
YoDgc, Mi$&, 390 
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Part I. — General Literature 



Abbott (J. H. M.)« Author of 'Tommy 
Cornsulk.' AN OUTLANDER IN 
ENGLAND: Being some Impressions op 
AN Australian Abroad. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zz*o. ts. ^ ^ 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

AcatlM(M. J.)* See Junior School Books. 

Ad«iiu(Pnink>. JACKSPRATT. With 34 
Coloured Pictures. Su^er Royaiifano. qs. 

AdetMy (W. F.)i M.A. See Bennett and 

Adeney. 
/CAcbylas. 5>ee Classical Translations. 
/Csop« See I . P. L. 
Alnsworth ( W. HarrUon). See I . P. L. 

Alderson (J. P.). MR. ASQUITH. With 

Portraits and Illustrations. Demy %vo. 

•IS. td. net. 
AldU (Janet). MADAME GEOFFRIN, 

HER SALON, AND HER TIMES. 

With many Portraits and Illustrations. 

Second Edition. Demy Zvo. \os. td. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Alexander (William), D.D., Archbishop 
of Armagh. THOUGHTS AND 
COUNSELS OF MANY YEARS. 
Demy \tmo. ax. td. 

Aiken (Henry). THE NATIONAL 
SPORTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. With 
descriptions in English anil French. With 
51 Coloured Plates. Royal Folio. Five 
Guineeu net. The Plates can be had 
separately in a Portfolio. ;C3i 3^. ntt. 
ttee also I.P.L. 

Allen (C. C. ) See Textbooks of Technology. 

Allen (Jessie)* See \/A\\^ Books on Art. 

Allen (J. RomlUy), F.S.A. See Antiquary's 
Books. 

Almack (B.). See Little 1 

Amberst (Lady). A OF 

EGYPTIAN HISTC 3E 

EARLIEST TIME? 'E- 

SENT DAY. Wif u. 

Demy Zvo. -is. 6d. 

Anderson (P.M.). ' B 

BRITISH EMPII r. 

With many lUuslral 



Anderson (J. Q.), B. A, Exanniner to Loodoa 
University. NOUVELLE GRAMMAIRE 
FRAN9AISE. Cr. 8tv. 21. 

EXERCICES DE GRAMMAIRE FRAN- 
CAISE. Cr. %vo. is. 6d. 

Andrewes (Bishop). PRECES PR|. 
VATAE. Edited, with Notc^, by F. E. 
Brightm an, M.A. , of Piisey Housct Oxford. 
Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Anelo- Australian. AFTER-GLOW ME- 
MORIES. Cr. 8r». 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Anon. F E L I S S A ; OR, THE LIFE 
AND OPINIONS OF A KITTEN OF 
SENTIMENT. W^itb xs Coloured Plates. 
Post x6mo. 2S. 6d. net. 

Aristotle. THE NICOMACHRAN 
ETHICS. Edited, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by John Burnet, M.A., Pro- 
fesM>r of Greek at St. Andrews. Cheesper 
issne. Demy 8r«. xos. 6d. net. 

Atkins (H. O.). See Oxford Biographies. 

Atkinson (C. M.). JEREMY BENTHAM. 

Demy ivo. cr. net. 
Atkinson (T. D.). A SHORT HISTORY 

OF ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. 

With over aoc Ilhistrations. Second Relition. 

Fcap. 8?v. 3*. 6d. net. 
A GLOSSARY OF TERMS USED IN 

ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. lUus- 

trated. Second Ed. Fcap. Sv^. 3X. 6d. net. 
Auden (T.), M.A., F.S.A. See Ancient Cities. 
Aurellus (Marcus) and Epictetas. 

WORDS OF THE ANCIENT WISE: 

ThouRhts from. Edited by W. H. D. 

RousR, M.A., Litt.D. Fcap.Zve. ys.td. 

net. See also Standard Library. 
Austen (Jane). See Little Library and 

Standard Librarj*. 
Bacon (Francis). See Little Library and 

Standard Library. 
Baden -Powell (R. S. S.), Major-Genexai. 
THE DOWNFALL OF, PREMPEH. A 

Diary of Life in Ashanti 1895. Illustrated. 

Third Kdition. ^ {'»*^f:e Cr. 8cw. 6*. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
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THE HATABEI.E CAMPAIGN. i8( 



EMtirn. Lit^rt Cr. !w 
A Coloniil Edition ■> > 
B«Uey(J.C), M.A. S« _- ,_ 
Baker (W. Q.), M.A. Set Juniiii 



irlJolUa L.), F-I.C, F.CS. Sh Booki 



II. RtvfttJ. Cr. fcw, 6 



BBlly<S. E.). ShCdoi 



A Colnmal Kdilim i* >l» pattliihrd. 

BarluiB(R. H.). See Liitla Libruy. 

Bulac iTb« Hmi. MaiirlMl. WITH 

THE RiraSIANS IN MANCHURIA. 

TUniEJilwn. Dtmyfm. ji.tif.iur. 

. « . .^.... ■« publUhod. 



BarlBjF-aoBl 



ili''^.i 



. SlttHd EdiiiHi. 
THE LIFE OF 



GciAi, CmmeoB. eti 



jrr«™r» P1»t«5. GilllB*. Larrrauarlti. \tt. 
THE TRAGEDV OF THE C*:SARS, 
3, Illiutntioiu from BuBt&. 
etc. Siilli Sdlllim. Ktyal 

ABOo'kOF FAIRY TALES. Wiih 

nutneroui Illountioiu by A. T. Gasxin. 

Third Edilha. Cr.tvt. Auc:tan. 6.. 

OLD ENGLISH FAIRY TALES. Wiib 



L UOOX OF DEVON. Illuwnled. 
L BOOK OF C0RNWAL1. Iltuilnlnl. 



A BOOK OF BRtTTANY. Iltustnleii. Cr. 
A BOOK OF THE RIVIERA. IlliutnUed. 



A Ci>>oiiigl Edition u aligpiibliihcd. 
BOOK OF THE PYRENEES. W 



byD. h 

JOUNTL_. ___ 

lloDi. Fifth BilMon. 
A GARLAND '~ 



F GHOSTS. Wiih a 



Entlul 

McJodi 



COUNTRY SONG: 
Ith Iheii Tiuliiioaal 

H. 'f^'^i'I'aiid; 

SONGS OF THE WEST; Folk Sonsi of 
Dtyae and Comvall. Collccird Uom Iht 
Moulbi Dfihe People. By S.Baiikg-Gould, 

Hew and Revited Edition, undei the muiical 
editornhip of CiciL J. SHA.P, PriticiptI u( 
the Hwnpund CoiwrntDire. Lmrgi Im- 

aS^k'of^nursery songs and 

RHYMES. Edited byS.BAiiiK&Goui.o, 

uid lUuiitated by t)u> Bmnigham Ait 



:.&,?: 



'ORKSHIRE ODDITIES AN 
STRANGE EVENTS. Mm mmf Knii. 
Editin. Ct. g». u. W. tat. 
See also Little Guidu. 

larkcr (AMrad F.). See Te.ibaoli. 



THE POLITICAL 



Buker(B. 

Collego, _ 

tho1;ght of plato and aris- 

TOTLE. D^rmf S(tf. 101. 6d. nit 
Bunu (W. e.), D.D. Sk Chiirchnuo't 



H<Mra. P. A.^ ! 



S«roo(R'."R. N.Y M.A. FRENCH PRoI'e 
COMPOSITION. StanJBditin. Cr. Bii. 

"see AlioTumar'sc'hooI Books. 
Barron (K. M.^ M.A.. Widhun CoUece. 

Oifoid. TEXTS FOR SERMONS. Wiiii 

a Pitfue by Canon Scott Holland, 

Cr.ivo. v.U. 
BantialomswIJ. a.}, F.R.S.E. SaeCC. 



Baatlan (H. 

THE EVO 

Bataon (MraTstHihcn). ' A CONCISE 

HANDBOOKOFGAROEN FLOWERS 

Feat. Bw. ]i. bd. 
BattMi(l.orlqjtW.),P>i.D..S.T.D. THE 

HEBREW FSOPHET, C^.S™. 31.6d.-ul 
Buley (R, Cblld). THE COMPLETE 

PHOTOGRAPHER. Wiib over 100 



Baard (W. S.). EASY EXERCISES IN 
ALGEBRA. Cr.&vt ii.6d. Seojooun 
Exjuniutioa Series and Begioner'i Booki. 
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(PBterl - 
iSg. SdLl 



H OUGHTS O 
HUNTJhG. idiled liy J. Otko I'*>;i 
■lui IIIusi™t«J by G. H. jALLAi- '' — 
Ediliim. Dtmf Biv. 6i. 

Becktonl (WlUUni). Su Litlb Lihrarr. 

BeecbiDE (H. C), M.A., Cuwn of W=si- 
miiuler. 5ce Library of Uavotioa. 

Beible IHuvldl. MASTER WORKERS 
nilistntcd. /JnvBcx. 7l.6d.iul. 

Behmen ( JiKObl. DIALOGUES ON THE 
SUPERSENSOAL LTFE. Ediwd by 
Bernarq HaLUiNU. /Va^ S». 31. e>f. 

Bullae (HUalrcX MP. PARIS. Wiih 
M>pt and lUuflntioot. Sianul EJilim. 
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E SEA. £«<■ 



EMPLE. 

BmnctKW. H.X M.A. APRIMER OF 
THE BIBLE, fimrik edilifw. Cr. a™. 
u. &e 

B«naett(W. H.JiDd Adency(W. PA A 

BIBLICALINTRODUCTION. Ptmrlk 
KdiliBH. Cr. Bm «. M 
BcBWD (Archbimop) GOD'S BOARD : 
Cunimunion Addrenci. Fatf. fiea. 31. 6if. 

BMMin (A. C), M.A. S« Oiford Bio. 

BuuMillR. M.). THE WAV OF HOLI- 
NESS: a Dt-voiiaaal CainneBUtir on Ihi 

Benurd(B. R.XM.A.iCiuiaii orSallibui;. 
THK ENGLISH SUNDAY. f'H/.tH. 
-d. 
ich 
__ fa: 

Bcraete (A. noj. o™ i^uiuio ui nn. 
Betbam-Biwarda (M.). HOME I.IFK 
IN FRANCE. Illuilnud. Pnrik ami 
ChmftrEditiim. C™miBw. 61. 
A Calsnial Edition ii alu publiibed. 
Bcthona^Baker (J. P.), M.A. See Hud- 
hnok^ of ThnloE)'. 
IE (MO. Brt^yantineTmU. 
™{C.R.D.).D.D. S^Cliutcbmim'. Dibit. 
'■ - "T. Hm-bert), B.D, THE OECU- 

AL DOCUMENTS OF THK 

FAITH. With Iniroducllaiu and Nhel 
Stand EJUhit. Cr. gn. 61. ■>/. 
BlDIM (H. B.). THE LIFE OF WALT 
WHITMAN. lUuilnUd. Dim, Stv. 
101. 6J. lul. 
A ColsoUl Edition i< aim puMii) 
Miee> THBDRA 



BlrnalliiEl (Etbcl). 

lr'(RDben). SmI.P.L. 



BisnCCRiD. 

BlBAwOr. H 

HEN1CAL 



a DRATH OF 



^miiBl^Gl 



lloora (J. Harver), M.A. SHAKE- 
SPEARE-S GARDEN. IQuXiUei 
Fit/.»vt. 31. &■/. j /»f4n-. 41. U. wt. 

tin.i.f (Henri). S« lleciiincr't Booki. 

" ). MTA, Sec Tecttwki 

(j/e.C), Author oT'Fnncr- THE 
' "■^ EDWARD Vil, 



D. THB SOULS 
Devodooal Rtwlinc* 

iromiuswniinai. SilKtttlbyJ.il Baa.". 

B.D., P.R.S.E. DtmiitmA u 64. 
Bona (Cardinal). See LibmyerDenuaB- 
BiM)ii(P. C). S« Commnoal Scriei. 
Borrow (Oaorio]. Sec Uule LiUiuT. 
Bo* (J. RlUWMa). AGRICULTVKAI. 

ZOOLOGY. Truuhud by J. H, Aiai- 

wortTH Davis, M.A. With lijlUiuuuiaB. 

Cr. Sh. TUrd EJilitm. 31.6^ 
BottloB (C. OA aA EASY GREEK 

EXEkcI9^ Cr. ttt. a. See alB 

lunioT EumlauiM) Siiici. 
ItlOtOV.) TA6SOAHDH15TIUES. 



BauIWa (WUHbb S.) 



■fc„> 



THOMAX 



towdenfe. M.). 
BUDDHA : 



Bwd-CarpcMcr 



CHILD IN ART. lllurf_ 

Edilion. LmrrtCrttnln. 64. 
Bwto(W,>, CintlSTKASATTHRZI 

With Veuei by W. Borta and 14 Colot , 

Plciuna by H. B. NdLioir. StrMrfV^^ 

Brabwtt(Pla.). M.A Sea Link Cal^ 
Bmdley(AO.r ROUND AHOXrTWtt, 
^E. Wi[h K lUuicniloai id «9 

in colotu byT.r.GaTCn. .'S'lrrKTa 
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Brallslord (H. N.)- MACRDOrllA: 
ITS RACES AND ITS FUTURE. 
Illuiniied. Drtnfirir. iia.Mir/. 

Brodrkk (Hmry) und Morton (AnderaoD). 
A CONCISE HANDBOOK OF EGYP- 
TIAN ARCHjCOLOGY. lUuslnlid. Ck 

Ir>. >i. erf- 

Brooko (E. B.|, B.Sc. See Tuttuolu of 

Brooka(E. W.). See ByODtliie Tuts. 

Drown (P. H.), LLD.. Fraier PioTawr «l 

Aiidcnt(5>iH(i>b)HUtoryi>t(l«Umv>Hiiy 

or KJiobuigh. SCOTLAND IN THE 

TIMF. OF QUEEN MARV. DimjUt-n. 

Drown (S, S.l. M^A.. Camb., RA., B.Sc., 

h,ras"hl»!. °'a PRACTI^L CH^uII 
TKV NOTE-BOOK FOR MATRICULA- 
TION AND ARMV CANDIDATES: 

SiiBSTAHceS. Cr. ,11. II. &/. Hll. 

Browna (Sir TbMnU). See Suadaid 



TUrd £AtH 
r. ttv. 6l. ,' Mitr D4mr ts't. id, 
■wnlna (RoberlV Ste Liiile Libnirr. 
rklnnd 'FfTrnc?! T.l, CURIOSITIES 
'i . ■'. ■ ,1 ltl-.10KY. Illuitraled 



EAGKK HEART: A Mrtterr Play. /-W* 

irrf/(<M. Cr.avf. u.vi. 

BndKO (B. A. WmlUt), THE GODS OF 
THE EGVPTIANS. Wiib o»et lu 
ColouKil Plaid anJ nur lilniinulanb 



BnU (P'nl), A 



ar- 



Bailey (Mlei\ See l^y DUke. 

Bonrwi (John). THKHLCKIM-S PRO- 

GRE!>S. EJiM, WKb ui iDlnxluclion. 

bv C H- FiKTii, M.A. With » Uliuin- 

■uu liT X. Ai.ni.u BU.L. (.V. Aw. fii. 
Sta (lio Ubnrr si Dtvuiioa idJ 

StudiRl libnry, 
BarChKI.J.^M.A.,F.)LS. A MANUAL 

Of BLBCTRICAL SCIKNCE. lllm- 

Inled. Cr.Brv. V. 
BmmatiOtMt). (iOOPSAND HOW TO 

MKTHRM. IllunrMtd. SmtlltU. 6i. 
Barha (BdMliadh 3» S»nd«il Libmry. 
Bom (A. BA D-D., Rulot of Huidiwonb 

Mid PKbenfutDf tiefalield. 
See Hudboalu orTbeelogy. 



iDm (J. H.\ B.D, THE CHURCH- 
MAN'S TREASURY OF SONG, 
Selected and Ediled bT. Fcaflvi. jf.M. 
tut. See >]» library oTDevtilitin. 

lamand (Str P. C.\ RECORDS AND 
REMINISCENCES. With ■ Pormii by 

ChiaftrB-licii^ ' Si. ' 
A Colenial E^ilioci ii aUa ftabltibnL 
lanu(RobMl),THEPOEMSOF. Edited 

byAKDUwLAHoandW.A.Ci'AUiic. With 
Pwlniit. Third Eailiim. Dimy»Bi,pll 

lu'rnslde'tW. F.l. W.A. OLD TK3TA- 
MF,NT HISTORY FOR USE IN 
SCHOOLS. Sa«nd EJilitn. Cn tvi. 



CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND SO- 
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CaldMOtt (Allrod), D.D. See HandbonlH 
af Theology. 

Odderwood(0. S.), HeadiiiiiilarDriheNoi- 
nial S^btwt. EdintHirab. TEST CARDS 
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Ld three Boak^, prin iJ.,vi,, and^. 
Canibridn(Ada)IMn.CraH!. THIRTY 

YEARS IN AUSTRALIA. Dim^ too. 

,i.(J. 
Cannlnr (aeorse). See Ltiilc Ubiary. 
Capey (E. P. ».). See Oifoid Biagiapbiei. 
Cardcas (JahD). See LP. L. 
Carlyle friioDUU}. THB FRENCH 

BSVOLUTION. Edited by C R. L. 

Fi.sTCHin, Fellow of Magdalen ColkEe, 

OiFord, Tht^t lf„lwm„. Cr. Knr. >li. 
THK LIFE AND LETTERS OF OLIVEI: 

CROMWELL. With an InLioductiDn 

by a H. Firth. M.A^ wid Nolo and 

Appen<l!<:ei by Hn. S. C. L0MA& Thnt 

iceumtl. Dtmy ire. lEi. Hrl. 
CulylBlR. HI. ud A. J.), M.A. See Leaden 
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Channcr (1 

L.ACEMJ. ._ _. 
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(Lord), THK LETTERS OF. 
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Cliul«rton(a.K.). CHARLES DICKENS. 
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Cl>rke(P. AA M.A. S« L™l«i ofRiligioo. 
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SchoDl Booki 



CI*Bther(A.L.). Sm Wagn«. 
CliDchtQ.). S:;cI.iititGiiid«. 
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CloiuUn (T. S.), M.D., CC.D., F.R.S.E.. 
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vtBiiY of Edinbnigh. THE HVGIEN]'; 

OF MIND. Wiih 10 llluMntioiu. Paunh 

££llc~. nimjtvi,. ,,.M.mr. 
COMt IW. OA BA. EXAMINATION 

?APKRSIN VEHC.IL. Cr.ivt. ji. 
Cobb (W, P.X M.A. THE BOOK OF 

PSALMS:v!l]iiCoilui>enUri. OimriM. 

<oi. Ad!: vf. 

:ol«rUce(S,T.> POEMS OF. Stlecctd 
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Coltinnriwil (W, a.}. M.A. THB LIFE 
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handswl* pun. J'tlir. £3, 3>- f. 

Caaba (WlUlaS). SacI.P.X. 
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THE 5SA: Memoriti uhI 1 inpnnioi^s. 
TkintBdiUt*. Cr.Rzv. «!. 

Cook (A. MA M.A..>ndMarchaM(C. BA 
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Cr. Bm. u. W. 

LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. TkirdF.Miiini.Cr.tvo. 

Cookc-tovlorllt. W.). THEFACTORV 

SYSTEM. Cr. Bni. ii. tiT, 
Cordll (Marie). THE PASSINGOF THK 

\CHRISTltlAS<!REKTINi;. Cr.^lr. 1.. 

Cnrknn (AUca). S« Little Hoolii nn An. 
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BIBLE FLOWERS. 
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, S«LlllULJbniy. 
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Crawford <F. Q. ). Su Mur C Uuh-. 

CrolU <T. R. N.), M.A. Set SiapUM 
Frucli Texts. 

CroH (J. AA M.A. THE FaITII OF 
THE BIBLE. Fait-ttr. u. «^. iM. 

CnHuhaakfa.L THE LOVING BAI' 
LAD OF LORD BATEMAN. Wiik » 
Plate). Cr. i6«f. u. U. iwf. 

Cramp (B.)> See Wngntr. 

CubUHd (Sir F. H. S-k Fetlaw ef AH S««l>' 
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THKPURGATORIOOF DANTF. 
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DdiraXLaonh TKE METRIC SYSTEM. 
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DowdCB (J.), D.D., Lord BUhop at Edin- 
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DraKa(0>)> S« Bookion Biuinao. 

OrivertS. R.),D.D.,D.CL, CuranafOiHiI 
Churcl., Keiini Ptoftuv af Hebrcv in li.e 
Uoiio™iy of Oifqrd, SERMONS ON 
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OLD TESTAMENT. Ct. Bm. 6i. 

DrylWakMlas}. See Uiilg Guides 
Oryhorft (A. R.). 5« Ulil> BooIls on Ait. 
Da Boluaa (J. C), M.A. See Churchmui'; 

UH(iild<Charlu). See Boeke on Bu<inti<. 

Duma* (AkUDdor). MV MEMOIRS. 

Ttanilaied by E, Jit. Win.i.iia. Wiih Por- 



GENERAL ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 

Cr. St.. 'ji. 6rf. 
Dlulltan(A. E.), R.Sc See Junior School 

Booki and Tulbooks oTScitnce. 
Dyrtian (The Bari ol ). A REPORT ON 

CANADA. Wiih an Imrodudoiy Noii. 



WILDUFE In'e'aST ANGLIA. 
byF»«K 



Siomd Ediiin. 
leCuiilH. 



THE WORLD 

ednoDda(Ma|arJ. e.). See W. B. WddiI. 

Edwardi (CtemealK M.P. RAILWAY 

NATIOIJaMZATION. Stand EJilinH 

Bdwards (W. DDUglai). S« Cammcrcii>l 

Series 
EsanfPlerce). ShLP.L. 
EtertonCH. E.),M.A. A HISTORY OF 

BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. New 

iindCriea«Tl»uc. Dtmfitn. T-ttLiHl. 
A Colsniol Edition i>iUo pubilibed. 
EllabyCC. a.). See LltileGoidei. 
EIIerlaii(P. a.}. See S. J. Slone, 
ElIwDod (ThOBaa), THE HISTORY OK 

THELIFKOF. Kdiledby C. G. C>u>ir, 



CHIRIDION MILITIS CHRISTIANI, 
uid in Enaliih Ihe Manual of Ihi Cbritiiin 
Knighl. 

From tU Edilign printed by Wyokan de 
Worde, ijjj. Ftitf. Sfw. V ^ "'■ 

'alrbmlhcrOV. H.), M.A. THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. Stemd 
EdilltH. C'.iw. «. Si 

■arrcr (Reslnald). THE GARDEN OF 
ASIA. Stand EJiliio: Cr. hv. 61. 



Bm. r}i.td.*tl. 
Farrier (Soaao). See Little Libmiy. 
Pfdiar (T. Claitan), M.Idh. C.E. See 



Flrtli<J. B.). See Lhlfe Cmdei. 

Firth (C M,), M.A. CROMWELL'S 

ARMY: A Hiitory of the English Soldier 

duHni ibi Civil Wan, ibe r 

■nd Ih* ProtcElotue. Cr. r 
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FluaerBM*(Edw>ni}. THE RUBAiyAt 
OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Prinled from 



BloiTiphy of Oiiuir br E. D. Ross. Cr. 
Blr. 6i. See also MinialureLibmy. 

Pllia(>nld(ll.P.). A CONCISE HAND- 
BOOK OV CLIMBERS, TWINERS, 
AND WALL SHRUBS. Illustr.led. 
Fcaf. 8™. 31. &/. tul. 

PltxpBtrick (5. A. O-X See Aouent Citis. 

Flecker (W. H.). M.A.,D.CL.,HMu)rMiier 
of Ibe D«n ClQie SchixiJ, Chellenhim. 
THE STUDENrS PRAYER BOOK. 
Tm TKir oi' Mohnibg and Evekinc 
Prayed and Litauv. Wilh in Inliadiic- 
tjtm ud Notts. Cr. Riw. «. 6>/. 

Rb«(A.W.VM.A., Willi™ Dow Professor 
orPoiUio] k^omvin M'Gill Univer>ilv, 
MoiHrcul. ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES. 



telecraphv in the far east. 



ir (J, P.\ ROUND the world 

un A WHEEL Wilh ISO IlliunatioDS. 

Fifth Editin f-. a«L b. 

Prneh (W.), ( 



(Ed. van). DAIRY UAC- 

Uie"or's^uJcolk Translaled by J. R, 
AihsvoithDavis.M.A. Stcaitd Edilin. 
RtPioH. Cr. gpo, ai. W. 
Fnllord (H. W.}, M.A. S« C>iuichBuo> 
Bible. 

V (DO u^^StMd CW. J 



s in Engiin. 



Dimji\ 



Wilh 



aaIUctun(W, MO. S« Uiil^ Guides. 
QamlndDCaeallriir, Em.). See LP. L 

Qukell (Mn.). See Link LihrurT And 

Slandud Library. 
flMqael. (be RighlRev.Abbot.O.S.B. Su 

Aoiiquiry'i Boolu. 
Oeor|K(H.B.).M.A.,FellovcirNew College, 

Oiford. BATTLES OF ENGLISH HIS- 



EMtim. Revised, wiih s new Cb>i 
including lh> South Afrioui Wei. Cr. 1 

A MISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF Tl 
BRITISH EMPIRE. Statti Sdil. 
Cr. Bn>. jj. 6rf. 

I (H. da B.). Utt.D., M. 



EdiliH 






;«.'6A^ 



__ HisTOJiY or 

ENGLAND. Tkirltm^tM EMIitm. »f- 
Tiled. With Midi Kod Pliim. Cr. m a. 
ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORHK1&. | 
.^inuV KJilitn. Cr. gnt. u. 6i£ 

CnmBiercul Ssies aail R. A. 



"fall' OF THE ROMAN BHPUtK. 

Kdiled Willi Notes. Appendioa, MBd He^ 

], B. Bun, M.A^ Lilt.&., tteciiB Pn- 

at oT Greek a' (Wibrv^c. 7a Smb 

Ct/IAAlEW.MaL 

~1FK AMD WRit. 

Edited by G. BntKuoc Hiu. 



HAndbookl ol nwolctEFi >™I Oidinl Bl*' 

er*phiM. 
ailbert [A. R.). See Little Books « Ail 
aiear (M. R.) and WyMt (Kata M.). A 

BOOK OF ENGLISH GAROKKS. 



ME^ 

aedl*y(Af b-X M.A., Felhw ■<« He|riiiM 
CoUcEE, Oiiord. LYRA FRtV^^ 
Tkiri££ti,%. Fcmf.*»». >a.*d. 

VERSES TO ORDER. Scumd KUBim. 
Fcaf. 8h ■!. &£ 

SECOND STRINGS. Fcaf. lew. u. M. 

aoldenlth (CHIver). THE VICAR OF 
WAKEFIELD, M^ JMXL Wilfc ee 

Seealw I.P.U Aid RtuxlaRl Lltmy. 
OMMlricli.PnBr (A.). IN A SYRUK 
SADDLE. Drmj6t*. ji.6J.mtt. 
A Celoeiel Edition is ■Jw^bllA^ 
OorattRt. Hao. Sir JobnL THK CHtL. 
DREN OF TUK NATION. .nm*4 
Ediliim. Dtmftrt. ja.6d.mtt. 
aaudra (H. L.k M.A.. PrindpiJ of W<K 
Theolo^cel CalJcce. *^ — ^" — ~^-- 



EXODt 
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FOR UNSEEN -"■•-— •■"-"' -- 



lr»(P. L.), B.Sc THE PRINCIPLES OF 

Magnetism and electricity^ 

an Klenentwy Ten-Book. Wicb l*i 
Diignms. Cr. St*, y. 6d. 
IraeB (O. BiKldairf), U.A., lu* Pdin 
DlSl. ]ebii'*Ci>llt(e,Dton. NOTRSOM 
GREEK AMD LATIN SVMTAZ. 
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Ongarr <AUh B. C.). S» Ubnrf a\ 
anibb(H.C.).SMTembooluofT«±iiolDgy. 
awriui(M. L.). A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 

Kcvr vi^t choipeiiuue. Kff/a/Siv^ ^.ruf. 
HaddOD (A. CA ScD., F.R.S. UEAD- 
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HwIIIbIiKR. a.) and Olbblm (H. do B.], 

A .SKORTIfR WORKING DAY. C. 
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INASTICISM. fr. *w. __. 
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Haro (A. T.l. M.A, THE CONSTRUC- 
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Harriaoa (CIIHord). READING AND 



WK,\LTH AND 

IteHblPriuikR.). S« UiileGuidet. 

Mulh (Dudley). a«Ctmnni«™i'tLibrsrT. 

Hellq (Brnnl). STUDIES IN SAINT- 
V. H.Cg.wfuHi' f^>«,° jTfilt '' 

Hradtitaa (B. W.y, F«llow of EicEiFr 
Ci>ll«c. Oiford. THE LIFE AND 
PRINCIPATE OF THE UMPEKOK 
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iiou. Drmt hw. m. id. ntl. 

AT INTERVALS. /h^Ih. u.M.hiI. 
>n(T. P.;, S« Lilllc Libruy juid 



Htnlcy (W. B.}. ENGLISH LYRICS. 

Staimt£MluM. Cr, am. a.id.nil. 
Henley (W.B.)indWhlbl*y(C.) A BOOK 
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H>iuan(H. H.),RD.. Canon arWcstmiiKilci. 
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Hewlna (W. A. S.), EA. ENGLISH 
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Hewitt [Elhel M.) A GOLDEN DIAL 

KeywoiHl (W.). PALIO AND PONTE : 
A Book of Tiucan Gunes. Illutinlcd. 
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HIII (Clare). S« Tutbooki orTecbnology. 
Hill (Henry). B.A., HudnuiUr of lb< Doy'^ 
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A Colaniil Edition U d» publUlwU 
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Hi»re(J.DiiBcla(). ARCTIC EXPLORA- 
TION. Will. i3 IlluUniliaDI and Mb[h. 
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HobtiOHMtl. T.X Ftllow of CCC, OilBfd. 
THK THEORY OF ICNOWLEDCE. 
DtmjiBt. loi. sy. Hif. 

HabfftnM. A.hM.A. INTERNATIONAL 
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THE PROBLEM OF THK UNEM- 
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THE 
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HIS TIMES. With » Iliad ' 

SKMd sa. Dimr sh. yi. m: • 

A CdIddi*! Eriiiion iialio publuk 
MwirsUCAndnw}. See Uitl 
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CENTRAL AFRiO 



TkiniiftikBdiiitH. Ffaf.ert.^ .._.. 

jDnujH. P.). SnTuibwVjofSckm. 

JoBciCL. A.Atherlu'lK.CM.P. THE 
MINERS- GUIDE TO THE COAL 
MINES REGULATION ACTS. Cr.ecv. 

COMMERCE INWAH. JIffjmJiFt. la.nil. 
JoaKMi (Ben). Sec SlindArd LiWuy. 
Jullua (Lady) ol Norwich. REVELA- 

TIONSOF DIVINE LOVE. ed.byCi.ACB 

V/Aianat. StcmJ Sdll. Cr.bu, 31.6.'. 
JuvBaai. See ClaisHzal Tnmlsiiou. 
'Kappa.- LET YOUTH BUT KNOW: 

A FIei for Reuoo in Educadoa. Cr. S». 

31. W. ml. 
Kanlmann (M.I. SOCIALISM AND 

MODKRNTHOtlCHT. S.«mJ E4,li,H. 

Cr. 8tu. u. 6d. «(. 
Keatlnrjj. FAD.D. THEAGAPEAND 

THE^EUCUARIST. Cr. Bm v. W. 
Keauijolia). THE POEMS OF. Ediud 

witb InlrixtucliDn juxl Kma ly E dcSclin- 

coutl, M.A, Sfcand £iilian. Dimy 8™, 

7f. W. <UU 

REALMS OF COLD. Sclecliani from Ibt 
W«ki Df. /Vb/. 8». ji. M «/. 
S« alw Lilllc Libfuy ukJ Sundard 

KcMsUohnX TUB CHRISTIAN YEAR. 

WithADlqUoductionandNoEeabyW. LoC^. 
D.D..W<iTdcaorKtbl<College. Illunmtid 
brR.AN>iiHQBEi.L. TIdTjiililun. Fi*f. 
e». iit^ijaddtdmtnai.v. 
Sn alio LSbniy arDeVDiion. 
Kstynackrr. N.), M.D., M.R.C.P., Hon. 
Ktcrf tary of ■ ' --'-'-...-. 



Inibi 



ITS 

ASPECT, EJiie 



NK PROBLEM 
DLOGICj ■ 

iDiagnu 



KnnpK(TbonuuiL).''THE IMITATION 
OF CHRIST. Wiib an Inlioduciion by 
DiAH Fakub. llluitniwdbyCM-GEBii. 
niW£A'A'<Hh Fcmf.lBQ. y.t^ifmiUld 

Alio TiuKliled by C BlGG, D-D. Cr. 

BVf. }I. &£ Srt a]» Uhraiy of Deration 

»nd SlnodArd Library. 
Keaowlr (BarLX THE CREEM 

SPHINX. Cr. ivo. y. 6d. vl. 
A CoIodLiI Edition ii ■]» nuh]iib*<t. 
KmoBdy (James HouKbtin), D.D. 

int Ltctunr in Divinity in tlm Un>> 

Dublin. ST. PAUL'S SECOND 

THIRD EPISTL 

THIANS. With In 



KioElake(A. W.). See Little Library. 
"'nSar (Rudyard). BARRACK.ROC 
■■■'ads. BoM — ■ - 

E-tiUtM. Cr.. 



UpPar < 
BALI.JI 



ial Edition a ■!» publiiditd. 

(Albert £.). THECOMPLKTE 



CRICKETER, 



neTeit>. 



• of Chivaliy. 



KnlElrtm. J. £■). M.A. S« ChuichmAn-i 

Bilk. 
KnowllDB (K. i.\ M.A., Ptoraaor of New 

Tulunenl EiegBii at King'* College, 

London. S« WeMninitst CemnieiitiuiB. 
Lamb (Cliarlaa snd Mmlj), THE WORKS 

OF. Ediied by E. V. Luca*. Illuilraled 

litSnvnVtIaifai. DtmjiH. ii.&f.aa*. 

See al» Lilllt Libniy mid E. V. Lucas. 

Lambert (P. A. H.). See Litile Guidet 

LambroaiPralcaMr]. SecByantineTeil 

LaM-PoolefStBoley). A HISTORV O. 

EGYPTIN THE MIDDLE AGES. Fully 

llloiinted. Cr. Sm. 61. 
Lanriirld^^.XM.A.BALLADSOFTHE 



■d Staodnrd Library. 

-^ -y).THED1. 

k BJDgi&phy. 

"s^ jKTT'm "'Brid! """ 
GREAT GOIFERS IN THE MAKING. 

With 14 Poilraiti. Dimri-v. yi.M.ntl. 
Le Brai (Anatolc). THK LAND OF 

PARDONS. TnnilAIed by Fkakciu M. 

Lm (Cupula L. m .„ 

OF POLICE IN ENCtJ 



dC ;□ cbuAcurislic lliuurationi by Juim 

Lbuch. Pali6m„. v.M.mil. 
Lewai(V.B,),M.A. AIR AND WATER, 

Illiuliued. Cr. Stv. u. 6J. 
Lewis (Mrs. ayna\. A CONCISE 

HANDBOOK OK GARDEN SHRUBS. 

lUuttreted. fiat, SeA ji.tJ. ml. 
LtiletFortanfcde). See Utile BookiooAtL 
UtttaAalu(H.). See AitiauAiy'i Books. 
Lock (Walter), D.D., Warden oT Keble 

CoHeB'- ST. PAUL, THE MASTER. 

BUILDER. SrcniiEii. Cr. Srt. 31. tJ. 
THE BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN LIFE. 



Cr.Si 



.a Leiden of Relli 



■nd Library 




Messrs M j tt hlej. 'S Catjllogce 

A LOnrS DUIT. I 



CajJRTXCTBS. ^oaV-toL x-U 

rw>fciMffltwl rAXAOISI IX SOLE 

FA&AD^'i TCKKKSTRIS. OK ' 





srmu un> zxtttt. rent thx mi , 

ELJiXJUUtATABX-rrS. C'.k-.aM ( 
ECTFTIAX XXUS. I* ni»il ta Tr 



RMtMi (Onrxa). SOCIAL CAKICA- 

TURl IM THE EICITTZENTH 

CEirrtrtY. WiOtomtK. i nwaiimt . 

Imfm^Qmmri-. £%,ru,»d.atL 

»Bi 11.S link Booiu «i Alt aal LP-1. 

LADY MAXY WORTLKV MOITTAGU. 

WHb H hoaiu BOd BlmririiiH 

Stmil EJiSt^ Drmftet. lu. <u<, 

A CitaBi EifitkA u ilto pob&bcd. 

MtaraM<W.lt>CB«>aiaS«ft). LirE-S 
qUESnOXIKCS. Cr.^f*. i$.6d.itt. 

l>attorMa<A.H.k KOTES or AN EAST 
COAST NATL'RALIST. IITutmal in 
CoiawbrF-SODtHCATC. SrcnJ £dilun. 

t'ltC IN EASTER.V NORFOLK. 
ks ^ obvrTflitiop* on (be Binli, 

Unmuk. RcptOes and SuJk- 

._ ._ 7vi'~F«»« 

SOVTBCATC Saamd Sdilitii. Cr. ton 

PcSMck (N.). See Ulilf Boaki on An. 

Puke (C. M. K.\ F.R.H.5. A CON- 
CISE HANDMOOK OF GARDEN 
ANNUAL AND BIENNIAL PLAN'TS. 
Wiib>4 IJiiutnliooi. Pttp. Siw. }!.&/. wA 
"lobwl), ud Mbwliln (H. C\ M.A 




U.,>ORD. 

Colour. Cr. 1 

PHUSUmrh 

Oiford, >nd 1 



ellow or THnllr College. 

arr to ■>» Koval Con. 
_ . iiiiil Ijw.. PRACTI- 
CAL LICEMSTNO BF-FORM. Stand 
B£tia». Cr.tv. ii.6d. 

'- mr or Enyptologr it UnivHWly " '' 
HISTORY or EGYPT. ,„ 



HbtOCTIIHlkl 



La). A liOOCXX 



•mr U. 

LEGION ART. 
- " i(AIle*). SwUnfi &»»<•■ 



PoltardtA. W.X C 

Illimniwd- Am 

PollardtEliaF.). 



I> PICTURE BOOKS. 




THE MACntC 

~ra«catl^ 

WHAT 
«, 6J. ml. 
Prica (L. U), M.A., Fetle> of Oiid " >■ 
Oion. A HISTORY or ENGI^I 
POLITICAL ECONOUY. Awtf MS- 

MODKBK 
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THE MICRO- 



puHo uid n 

'Q"''S."f. Qulller Coach). 
TOLIiEN POMP. A Photki 



Cr.tvt. 



aiMVeda VlUnn*. 
.R.k.JE.sTT'H. __ 

HESPOUDKNCE. Cr. — . — 
A Coloniil Cdilion ii ■!» pnbhthad. 
RKkluB IR. B.), M.A. S« W«.mu.«H 

THE WOMEN-ART- 

bOI "" 

Rhb fLoiudale). B.d., Oiod. DANTF. 
AND HIS ITALY. Wiib j. lUuilrj- 
liot.1 JiiEcly from canumpatuy FrnctKi 
.nd Documfnli Crw/Sw. i«,W.«/. 

lUhU (P. J.). M.A., B.Sc, Leriuni in 
KntlUh »t Merchinl Vmlureti' T«hnicjl 
ColTegt, BrUtol. HIGHER ENGLISH. 
Cr. Bw 31. «rf. 

Raodoliih (B. W.), D.D. See Library ot 



_. -.llcge, 0«foid. DOC- 

TRIMB AND DEVELOPMENT. Cn 
«^. 6l. 

RavaoCJ. J.J.D.D. S« Amiau.iy'* Booki 

RBwitornerLawrcnce, Etq.V S« I.P.L. 

RavmoBd (WalMr). See Sciooi KUimiH, 

ARcalPflddy. See I.P.L. 

Rciuan<W,), M.A. UNIVERSITY AND 
SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS. Cr. a™. 

R^'patti (H. A.), M.A. See WeiUninuer 

HcyDold*. S« Liiile CilltiiM. 
Rhowle* (J. F.V 5» SiiKplilial Frciieh Teil>. 
Rbodc* (W, E.I, See School Hiilo[i». 
RUn (H.X M.A. Sh Simplified Fcench 

Rdbcrti(M. E.}. Se« C C. Oianner. 

RoberUon (A.J, O.D^ Lord Biihop of 
EoKt. tCkatnjUl del Tbe Bunplon 
of igai. Dtmj ^B9, T4. 6dL ntl. 
a ((Tamith^.A., Fell™ of All 
■-'1— "-'-^ E».n.[n^r in Ibe 

.-^ iruT^'c^Es" 

CONSTITUTIONAL DOCU- 



RobcrlMD (C. Orant) uid BartbolonieK 
(J. a.). F.H.S.E., F.R.C.S. A HIS 

toriCal and modern atlas oi 

the QR [TISH EMPIRE. DimjQwIe 
•I. id. ml. 
Robertian(5lrO.S.),K.CS.L CHIT 

Tirs Sroti or \ Miko> Siii^i. 



Robloi 

BibU. 
Robtnion (CccUU^ 



OF deaconess: 



THE MINISTRY 
i. Wiibiolnuoduc- 
ntliDp of Cutterbary, 



tamSnt 



C'. Bi ». 11. W. 
RobifiHHlCF.S.). S«Cani 
RodMlOBcauid (LiO- See_.. 
Rodwisll (O.). B.A. NEW T 

GREEK. ACourH Tor Beniinen. 

• PreCtteltyW*"!!! Loca. D.D.. \Y.roeii 

ofKeblfCollegt. Fcat.ivo. V.&/. 
Roo(Fped).OLDOAKKURNITURE.Wiih 



Rmw* (A. <J. L.), M. 
Roaioey. See Little C 



Chitftr Edilirtt. Cr. Siw ji. ml. 
RDvdB-Sailth (N. a.). THE PILLOW 

fiOOK: A Cabhkk of M*hy Muuus. 

SkhuI EJMm. Cr.bvt. ti.M.ittl. 
Ruble (A. B.), D.D. See Junior Schoul 

RuHcit (W. ClarlO. THE LIFE OF 
ADMIRAL LORD COLLING WOOD. 



Fn-rll, 



, by F. BlIA 



Cr.tt 



S■lB•^BTr (HarrlnrtaaJ, M.D^ F.R.C.P. 
PRINCIPIA THERAPEUTICA. 

Dimy tvt. }i. 6.1. ml. 
St. Annlm. See Library of Devotion. 
St. Aunutlnc. See Ubrary or Devoika. 
St. Bcriurd. See Library of Devotion. 
Sales (St. PnuKla de). Sea Librarr oF 

St. Cyra'(Viacaunt>. See Oiford Bio- 

S^^raacla nf Aailal. THE LITTLE 

FLOWERS OF THE GLORIOUS 
MESSER ST. FRANCIS AND MIS 
FRIARS. Newly Itinslalcd byWiLUAM 
HavwooB. With an InuodDciiai by A. 
G. F. Howatx, and «□ liliulialioiu from 
Italian PainlcM. Dimyitv. u- ml- 
Set also Siasdaid Library and Libtaiy of 

■Saki'fH.lVliinro). REGINALD. Sic*iui 



n (A.L 



t (J.), 



See little Cuidtl. 
M.A. ANN,- 



OF 



*^T M I Ns'f E R SCHOOL ' 

Oimf giw. 71. 6J, 
SathBa(C.). See Byantlne Teili. 
SctiMltt (Jotm). See Bvnmiine Teicn. 
SgoH (A. M.). WINSTON SPENCER 

CHURCHILL. With Poiiraiuand lUni- 

Itaiion^ Cr. Br.. „. &/. 
Scudamore (Cyril). See Little Cuidei. 





Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 

Snitta m. BoBpuX M.A 
JUKIOR ARITHMETIC 

Soiltll (R. Mudiek TIIOU'V 



Sopboclci. Sec Cliuueal Toi 
SDniet{L. A.X S« JuniorSi 
Sootb (E. WUtonX M.A. Se< 



ri. (Ricbwd Hnwkiiu, G 

Sbe'kJm SUDduil Lilniy. 
SpaieaCC. R.XM.A. 5« School B 
Sidcer (A. D. 

lu. td. n,r. 
Spooaer (W. A.), M.A. S« L^ilcn of 

Hcligion. 
SUIcy (Edfcumbt). THE GUILDS Or 

yLOKKHCK liluiiTatcd. 5u>iWi&A«H. 

' --t«(J. W.),'B.a S«(LiW»Trf 

■StwKUIfc' G0LFI>O-SANDDOKT-S. 

SanJ EiUHen. Faf-irK, it, 
5teM(W, J.). 5«aO.)Uahea. 
StcdnuntA. M. m.), M,A. 
INITIALATINA: Kur Umm on Ekmcn. 

MIT Aeddenn. AVnM EJitiim. I'M. 
B™. h. 
FIRST UTIN l.KSSONS. TimH BS- 
FIRST LATiri READER. With Nmo 

■lUpiTd m ihc Sbotia Ltiin Prima isii 



EASY SKLECTIONS FROM LIVV. Th. 
Kingi of Raise. iBw. TA^i* KMOmt 

EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSKEN 
TRANSLATION. ElavMEJ. Fim*. 

Bw. i.,6rf, ^ 

EXAMPLA LATINA. rm Eicnw. 

in Uiin AeeldcBeiL Wiib Voabulur. 
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thndCluaUrBii... 

THe'lTiIN ec'iiVPOUtftisKNTKNCE: 
Kulu aud K.cK^ti. Siciml £,IUUn. 
Cr.t't. u.M. Wilh Voubulvy. h. 

NOTANOA QUAEDAM : MiwIUneoui 
Idiiu EicruHt on CDtunon Rules and 
Idionii, /■'mrli RlrliM. fca/. Stw. 
II. A/. Wilb VoubuUiy. u. Kef. u. 



._ _. Skhu/ SJHim. 1 . 
STEPS TO GREEK. TiirJ £J/t«m, tt- 

A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. SmnJ 

EASr GREEK PASSAC'eSFOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Faurlli £M/uh, h- 
n'ln/. Pcaf.iva. tl. M. 

GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR RF,- 
PETITION. Atruiied untinlmK to Suh- 
JMlt. Fmrlk EA'tirm. /i:a/. "^ - - - ' 

GREEK TESTAMENT SEL 
>t Schoolv ■ 



iE LECTIONS. 



, Nal«, 



ubuUn 



FIRST FRENCH LESSONa StBtnliSiii- 

liim.rtTliid. Cr.tm. If. 
EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UN- 

!iEEN TRANSLATION. Fiftk Edi- 

Itaw, miitd. Femf. Riw. il. 6£ 
Easy FRENCH EXERCISES ON ELE. 

MENTARY SYNTAX. Wiih Vocibu- 

Ury. Ftxrtk SJiliint. Cr. tun. u. id. 

Ket. v. »f/. 
FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 

PETITION: AnMEtd ntcotding lo Sub. 

JKl*. Tkirletnlh Eiitiiiii, Fcaf. gw. ij. 

Scg ulu Scbool Euunianlion Scri«. 

Steel tR. Elliott), M.A., F.CS. THE 

WOkLD OF SCIENCE. Wiih mj 

lUuilntian'^ SitnJ Ediliai. Cr. iva. ai. bj. 

Set alio School EauisalioQ Stria. 

SteptaKuaa (Ck of tba TKhnkil CdIIcic. 

llr*d£>TtI, vi Suddu4* (F.) or ibe 

Vorkthirc Colleec, Lecd^. ORNAMEN. 

TALm:SlGN FOB WOVEN FARHICS. 

Illnnnlcd. .Diav lew. TAird EdilUn. 

StMriKowm (JA M.A. THE CHIEF 

TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN 

FAITH. Cr. ire. «. W. 
Staraa ( LaarwKc). S« Llitic Lihniry- 
Sterry {W.l. M.A. ANNALS OF ETON 

COLLEGR. ItliKlnutd. Dtmyivo. ji.6d. 
Sisurt (KmtlNrinf). BV ALLAN 

WATER. Siitud Fdiliim. Cr.Ut. U. 



ROBKRT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 

HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 

Sclecud md Ediud by SiDHay Colvih. 

Third Edilinit. Cr.iiv. lai. 
LniMiivEiiiTioH. Dimritv, iveli. lu.sr/. 

A CDlooIal Edition a alia |ub1isllEd. 
VAILIMA LETTERS. ■" ■ " * ■ 



trail by W.LLIAH SlBAKC F^A 

.. Colonial Edition it >I>d pnbliibed. 
THE LIFE OF R. 1. STEVENSON. Ste 



n b^ Mn. M; I. S 

\:l^.. 

Stoddart (Anna M.). S« Outbid Bio- 
erapbi.t. 

StskH (P. QA B.A. HOURS WITH 
RABELAIS. FrantbctnnilMionof Sm 
T. UntjuHAxTandP. A.MdTTiui. Wiih 
■ Potlnil in PhoIDirBviiri. Cr. Bt«. ji. 6d. 

lEML 

by F. G. 

SlDiT (Vemaa P.^ M.A., Lcctutcr Id 

lb« Hiiiosopliy ol RalicioB in Qmbridie 

Uniwnity : HmsiDini Ouplaln ta lit 

ihbuhopofCulerbi^; totaaJy Fellow 

'-■ '■-''-" — Oda^ DEVELOP. 

N£ PURPOSE Cr. 

ikion Euslneu. 

O. See Churchmwi'i 

(R. A.). MODERN MUSIC 



Straad(H.XD.Sc., M.A. Sec Tulbooks of 

Strntt Umcpb). THE SPORTS AND 
PASTlilES OF THE PEOPLE OF 
ENGLAND. UluunHd by many caanv- 
Inoi. RevuedbyJ.CK<iitJUCoiI,LL.D., 

StamnXmL DoMid). THESTRUCGLE 
forVe^sia, wi,b ■■ ' ■ 






__(P,X See C. Steplien 
ilH-S.). Seel.PU 
(J. eX M.A. THE FRENCH 

JLUTION. .y, - - 



I 



Messrs, Methukn's Catalogue 



SynpMinCE.M.), M.A., U.D. S«Ai 



By Ibe 
« aba CI 



i ELEMENTS OF 



MEMORIKS. Dimf.... 

TanlerfJ.V S« Ubruy of Dcvonon. 

T«tor (ArB.). THE ELEI"™' 
METAPHYSICS. Dimjis*. 

TaylarCP.a-hM.A. SwComnKrcuiiaHiei. 

Taylord. A.). S« Oilbnl llioiiraphiu. 

Taylitr (Jotas W.>. THE COMlNG Of 
THE SAINTS : Insgiudw ud Sndi« 
in Eariv Cburcfa HiHory and TradiTion, 
Wilb i611humti«ii. ZViHrOii*. xt.M.iui. 

l^ytorlT. M.), M.A., Fcilo- rf Gon-lllt 
vid Cvm CoHmv, CAHilifutflc. A CON- 
STITUTIONAL AND POLITICAL 
HISTORVOKROME. C'. Sw. tt.bd. 

l^aDyua (AUnd, Lord). THK EARtV 
POkMS OF. Bdiied, with N«u MHt 
■n Inlioductioo, by J. Cmuitdh Coluhi, 
U.A. Cr. Iiv. «i. 

IN HEMORIAM, MAUD, AND THE 
TRtNCESS. Ediud by J, CHUirroi' 
CoLUHS. M.A. Cr. S». Ai. S« alio 
LiuU Libniy. 

Tcriy (C. S.). S« Oiftird Biasftphffii. 

Tiuatcray (W. M.). S« LiiiTt UXwart. 

TheotaldtP. V.X M.A. INSECT LIFE. 
Illiulnud. Smt^ SiiHtu Kniud. Cr. 
bv. u. 6i#. 

>n(A. H.). See Liiili Odd.i. 



W.), F.R^.S. S« Liiilc 

Townln (UidT Suua). MY CHINESF. 
NOTE-BOOK Wiih 16 IlluMntiani mi, 
iMmt. Tla^ EdilJcn. DiMytva. i<u. 

6d.vi. 

Tayabee (Pmt«tX M.A.. D LUl. See 

Orford Bioai.phiei. 
TnDCb (Herbert). DEIRDKE WEDDED 

AND OTHER POEMS. Cr, s™. s*- 

An epiwde of Thirly houi! d.liwted by 
ibeibreeVDieu. It dellt wilb Ihe Icme of 
Deirdra lor Nuii ind U fiwndBt on a Gulic 
Venion ofibe Tragical Tale of the Soiu oT 

TreV(dnB(a.M.}. Fellow of Triniij Collwe, 
Can&idRe. ENGLAND UNDER THE 
STUARTS: Wiih Map! aod PUni. Stctnil 
EdIHtm. DrmrtBt. ■«.&<. art. 

Tm^ackfO. B.). S« Uiili Guidet. 

■nHSnETA.), RA, P.C.& See Junb, 
School Boalts. 

TrmlUOill (PnocM). S« LiiilB 8«*> 



A'folMJalE 



VBaglua (Hcaiy). Se* IJ 



irbaaOlc 



, lO...<- 1 THE 



DUKE OF VOK ! 

Stand EdiNnt. 

THE N.APLES K I 



Waddcll(Cal.l,A.).Lt-D.,CB. LHASA 
ANDITSMVSTtRIKS. WakaRKoH 
of Ibe EaptduiDO of («u]->»ii<- WiA ig; 
IlliiiliatiiHH and lla(ia. Third *md 
Ckrattr EdiUtm. Dimt *>* Ti- M w. 

WBie(0. W.XDlD. OLDTESTAMEjn- 
HISTORV. WitbUa^i. /nMAA^Jita. 

Iwrtf). MUSIC D 
Oh uaboilyiaa Waa 

%A. U &«- 



Tna Uoi* Ouu. 

Vol. lit.— TnsTAH ahs isolov. 

WalKJ.C). DEVILS. I llualraleNi lif Ite 

AulhoE and fraa phMociajibh Drm i fca. 

4i. 6r£ JHf. Sec altd Amimian'a Boflka, 

Waitu-i (H. B.). See Liitle Bwli «■ AM 

andClaHldDfAn. 
WaKoatP. W.l. See School flinanK 

Wattoa (luu) aikd CoHm (CkwlHL 
See LP.L., SiaodanI Litnry, and Linlt 

Wamn-Vcnioa (Hoii. WmiMi}, MA 
READINGS ON THE INFERNO OF 
DANTE, hutd on Ibe CimaB.aij td 



lim, enllreh i*.lrtillen. Cr. fcw lu. mtt. 

WalcrlHaa*(Mrs.Allr«d). WITirniK 

SIMPLE-I£RARTKD ; Lhtle HoralliD lo 

Women in Cannery Plana. '" ' ffrt'frm 

SmMllPm^Bt. ai. ml. 
See alia Little Libnuy. 
"' ttirarhMd (T. C), M ' 
ON PAPERS IN HI 
. SoalBlimioteu: 
'■rCRC). r ~ 



HSobL 



Wclr (Arckibsid), M.A 

DUCTION TO THE _ 

MODERN EUROPE. Cn (m. te. 4 

WslU(SldB«Fll.) 5«Tulbeeb«(Sfia 

Coll — 

Lit I 
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Torwiiich nre by A.H. BucKLAND. Ltrf 

WblblwVc). ' Sn W. E. HenkT- 
WUbley <L.). M.A., Fellow of Pembroke 
College. CambikJce. GREEK OLIGAR- 
CHIES : THEIR ORUANISATION 
K»0 CHAKACTKR. Cr. 8iu. 6>. 
WhjtakM-tO. H.), M.A. Sec Chorchmnni 

WblteVoilbart). THE NATURAL 
HtSTOkV Ol' SKLBORML Edited 1>y 

L, C.MULL, F.R.S.,iuuittdbvW.WAiiDR 

FowUB, M.A. Cr. Sm. U, 
See il» Suiufud LiljTiiv. 
Wbllltald(E. B.). S« ComnKidil Sen». 
Whitehead (A, W.). GASPARD DE 



Wblteley (R. Lldyd), F.I.C, Ptincipal of 

wieh. ™aS° ELEMENTAfeY"TKXT- 
nOOK OK INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 



WlldefpKu). DE PROFUNDIS. ATihi 
Editln. Cr. Im. jj. «r. 
A Coloni*! Edition ii (bo published. 
THE DUCHESS OF PADUA. Dtmfiv. 



LADY WINDERMERE'S FAN. Dimr 

Bh. iu. trf. «/. 
A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE. 

Dtmy»Bi. iv.6J.iul. 
AN IDEAL HUSBAND. Dimy Bt* 

,u. 6^ »(. 
THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EAR- 



LORD ARTHUR SAVILE'S CRIME ud 

OTHER PROSE PIECES. /V«^ «w. 

lu. 6^. *tl. 
Wllkhu (W. H.), B.A. THE AUEN 

INVASION. Cr. BiuL u. 61/. 
Wnilam* (A.). PETROL PETER; or 

Puny Stsrlea and Funny Pictu™. lliui- 

mitd in Colont by A. W. Milu. Dimy 

111. y. 6J. ml. 
Wllllui»ii<M. a.}. See Ancient Citict. 
WllIUra»a(W.). THE BRITISH 

GARDENER. IJIuiEnled. Dtmy %-<?i>. 



. ?". JL"" 



Wnmol-BuMoa (E. M.). MAKERS OF 
EUROPE. Cr.Biw. StvintkEd. 31.6a. 
A Te.l-book ol Europein Hiitory (or 
Middle foiniv 

THE ANCIENT WORLD. WiihM.psMd 



Wllian(Blih(ii>-}- SeeUbnryorDefoHon. 
WllMil(A.J.}. See Bookt on Buiincu. 
WIIunJH. A.). SeeBwkionBuiineu. 
WliMn (J. A.). See Simplifietl French 



nuuan (S. B.), M.A. £r 

LATIN ACCIDENCE, u ._. _ 

LATIN HEXAMETER VERSE: An A 

lo Compoiilion. Cr, Bh. ji. W. Ki 

ufiidtoiB. C A 

Ciik 
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k,),F,R.S. 



.S.A. S«Aj 



Ciilc.1, and SchDOl HuUths. 
WlDterbotbui (CanoiD, M.A., B.Se., 

LLB. SHOiBTchiiun'iUbiur. 



MARSHAL, . 

lions nnd Maps. Twe I'tliima. FnrtA 

A COloniil Edilion » lita publiihid. 
Wood (J. A. £.). See Tnlboski of 



._ h published. 

WMd(W. Blrfclwek),M.A.,UieSchDUror 
Worceiur Colkic, Oifurd. »kI Bdmoodi 
(Maldr J. B.), R.E.. D.A.g.-M.G. A 
HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR IN 
THE UNITED STATES. Wiih «ii 
Inuoduciion by H. SmnuK Wi>.k>hki>^. 
With 34 M*P* ud PUns. Oimy Bm. 
III. 6</. ml. 

Wordfworth (Chrlatspher). Se« Anii' 
oiory't Bookt- 

WordiwarlhtW.). POEMS BY. SeleciHl 
bySTorroiiD A. BaociKI. Wiih 4° 11I<"- 
tnllou by Eukuhu H. Nkw. Wilh ■ 
FronliniieCE in PhotoanmiR. Dimy tuia. 
71. 6^. ml. 
A Colonlid Edition ii slio puliliihtd. 

Werdnnirtfa (W.) and CotorMxafS. T.). 
ScQ Uttle Library. 

WrlEbt (Artbur), D.D., Pe11< 



)( Queen". 

lUKblDU-I 



Wrlitbt (Sophie). GERMAN VOCAtlU- 
LARIES FOR REPETITION. FiOf. 81* 

in Oie Uniienity of Totonlo. THE 
KARL OF ELGIN, inutuued. Dimy 
Eva ^•.6a.nl^. 

A CotobiAl Edition is a1>o pnbUibed. 
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rMKA. B.). HOD«R*( A 



ACokw»EdiliDaHil»p^k&Ac4. I Sirtid^kim. Ann an ihUm 

Wjm th imVtL M— ■ 0«»T» t> . M.P- THE A C .liB iil BftM iH«fa» fVn * ..« 

POKU5 OF WILLIAM SHAKE. ! THE JOT OT THB ltO.<D: *■ llm^iF 



aefUsHMDrf^. " " " j ' 



Nats. Am7 bK. XiKt'v., (C/r M 



Vcitf* (W. B-t. A BOOK OF IRISH , KNOW COXC 
VERSE. Sdoud riDB Modan Wriiei. CITVt /bi^ (« 

Ancient Citia 

GenenJ Editor. & C. A. WINDLB, D.Sc. P.R.S. 
Cr. 8iw. 4t. 64l lUt. 



Chutie. By K C. a. W 
llhulnledWF, H. N. 



D.S«. F.R.S. 

U.A.. F.S.A- 

'. BrJ.CC»,LL.D,F.S.A. 

' Bt M. G. WUIiuun. tf-A. 
by Httbtn lUitluD. 

Tbe Antoqn&TT'B Books 
Ceneial Editor. J. CHARLES COX. LL.D., F.S.A. 



EiKjuHu. By B 
F.R.S. Wilh Qiui 



i. Windle, D.S.-.. 

S«11WCB BdOK* Ur THB EMiU!.H 

iiicH. By ChriUQpbc, Woid>w«lh, 
I., and Hmiy Liiiith»lr%. Wiih 

c A»r. Hy j. RomiUy Allen, F,S.A 
fa numeteiu innBmiani uid Puiw. 

...„ LL.D. IlloflTaicd. 
Bunui S*™™. ByfcWalL 
cntift J lluankliocu uid f Uuu. 




Thh Bills or Ehcurd. By C 
RlvED. D.D , F.S.A With 11' 



ThaArdes 8hakeq>eaTe 

Dimjt 8vB. as. 6.1 nit tmk i v!iaiu. 

General Edilot. W. J. CRAIG. 

An edition olShakupfare in sli'gtc Day'. Edilfd with » full lolroduciioa.Tcxi 

NotPi, anii A Coiiiuieni»ry nl llie fuol of Ihs {ktgF. 
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UKK roa Ueuuu. EJiud by H. C 


n-H N.GBT. 


Edii«ib»Mo 


r..<m Luce. 



Thr MiticilANT or Vehice. Ediled by 
C. Kdoi PwIci. 

TkOlLUB /.OU CUSSIDA. Kdil«] by K. 

Ahtohv AND CuurAiHA. EdlttdbyR. H. 

Com. 
Levi's L.AnouR'i La!.T. Ldlted by H. C 

H«I, 
Till Two GiHTLUtAH or Vimoka. B. 

Wuwicli Bond. 
PerICLI^ IdileJWK. Dclihlon. 
Thk Comidv or Ekhoiu. Ediicd by H. 



tajoiin. E<tiled 

The Beginner's Books 

Edited by W, WILLIAMSON, B.A. 
™s%. By Hrntl Blou«. 



klited by A, 
n B. jDhD. 



I 



EutKxucises in Avm 



Ksml Edilitn. Fc*, 



Touts AHD Docks. By Douglai Owen. 




Railwavj. ByE-R-ftlcD^oit. 




Tm Stuck Exchange. By Cbu. DuEu'xil, 




T,;^B!£L"rv-K!ir"rrurc^ 


The Bu^iheu or Iniuilu.ce. By A, J. 








The «i.KT»tcAt. tHDUtni : LiaH-n-a. 


Tkade Usions. By G. Diag*. 


TvAcnoH, Alio PowEE. By A. G. Whylt, 


Civit BNCiHmniHG. By TTCUxUn Fkticr, 


B.Sc. 




The SmrniiuiiNQ Ihduithv: tu Hitioiy, 
Sd«o«. PiMiic, uid FiniiHX. By DavW 


The Ieoh Te.so« or Geeat B.itaik. By 


J. Stephen Jcuu. Illiulnttd. 


PBl1ock,M.I.N.A 


HoNOroi.iES. TituiTt, and Kahtilu. By 


Thb MoHEv Uaeeet. ByP.StimlKr. 


F. W. Him. ^ 


Th» BiWNESE Side or Aoeiculiure. By 


The Cottom IwiiijfT«» and Tkadb. By 


A. G. L. RacBi, H.A. 






ofCimi.^ iiTuJe'uSl^iy'of^^ 


THE Bm"!.o'*i'hdu««. 'By'lSiiim L. 


cbHler. inuilnled. 


Bakct, F.l.C.F.C.S. 





Byzantine I«xts 

EdilcdbyJ. B, BURY, M.A., Lill.D. 
IS of Byianline Historimis, edilcd by English and foreign uhobis. 

Edited by C 

IHQHICA. Edited by Profeuor 
~ - , W, ntl. 

t-JileJbyJobn 



.. ._ _. .. . _mE. TnnilAlol by F. 

i. Ktnullon, O.D.. >nd E, W. Btooki. 
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The Ghnrdunaii's BiUe 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E. 
Fcap, %vo, is, 6d, net each, 

A series of Expositions on the Books of the Bible, which will be of service to the 
general reader in the practical and devotional study of the Sacred Text. 

Each Book is provided with a full and clear Introductory Section, in which is 
stated what is known or conjectured respecting the date and occasion of the com- 
position of the Book, and any other particulars that may help to elucidate its meaning 
as a whole. The Exposition is divided into sections of a convenient length, corre- 
sponding^ as far as possible with the divisions of the Church Lectionary. The 
Translation of the Authorised Version is printed in full, sodi corrections as are 
deemed necessary being placed in footnotes. 



Thk Epistle ok St. Paul the Apostle to 
THE Galatians. Edited by A. W. Robin- 
son, M.A. Second EtUticn, 

EccLEsiASTBS. Edited by A. W. Streane, 
D.D. 

The Epistle of St. Paul the Apostle to 
THE Philippians. Edited by C R. D. 
Biggs, D.D. Second Editum. 

The Epistle op St. James. Edited by 
H. W. Fulford M.A. 



Isaiah. Edited by W. E. Barnes, D.D. Twe 
Volumes. With Map. u. net each. 

The Epistle of St. Paul the Apostle to 
THE Ephbsians. Edited by G. U. Whttaker, 

BA. A. 

The Gospel According to St. Makk. 

Edited by J. C. Du Buisson, M.A. ar. (Ul 

net. 
St. Paul's Epistles to the Colossiaxs 

and Philemon. Edited by H. J.C Knight, 

M.A. &r. net. 



The Ghnxclimaa's Library 

General Editor,;. H. BURN, B.D.,F.R.S.E 
Crown %vo, y, 6d, each. 

The Beginnings of English Christianity. 
By W. E. Collins, M.A. With Map. 

The Kingdom of Heaven Here and Here- 
after. By Canon Winter botham, M.A., 
B. Sc.| LL. B. 

The Workmanship OF the Prayer Book: 
Its Literarv and Liturgical Aspects. By J. 
Dowden , D. D. Second Edition, 

Evolution. By F. B. Jevons, M.A., Litt.D. 



Some New Testament Peoelbms. By 
Arthur Wright, D.D. 6s, 

The Churchman's Introduction to the 
Old Testament. By A. M. Mackay, B A 

The Church of Christ. By £. T. Green, 
M.A. 6s, 

Comparative Theology. By J. A. 
Culloch. 6s, 



Olassical Translations 

Edited by H. F. FOX, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

Crown Spo, 

A series of Translations from the Greek and Latin Classics, distinguished by literary 
excellence as well as by scholarly accuracy. 



^IscHYLUS — Agamemnon Chocphoroc, Eu- 
menides. Translated by Lewis Campbell, 
LLD. 5J. 

CiCKRO— De Oratore I. Translated by E. N. 
P. Moor, M.A. 3s.6d. 

CiCERO — Select Orations (Pro Milone, Pro 
Mureno, Philippic ii., in Catilinam). Trans- 
lated by H. E. D. Blakiston, M.A. 51. 

Cicero— De Natura Deorum. Translated by 
F. Brooks, M.A. 3*. 6</. 

Cicero— De Officiis. Translated by G. B. 
Gardiner, M.A. as, 6d, 



Horace — The Odes and Epodes. Translated 

by A. D. Godley, M.A. as.^ 
LuciAN — Six Dialogues (Nt^rinus, Icaro-Me- 

nippus. The Cock, The Ship, The Parasite, 

The Lover of Falsehood) TransUted by S. 

T. Irwin, M.A. 3*. 6d. 
Sophocles — Electra and Ajax. Translated by 

B. D. A. Morshead, M.A ax. 6d. 
Tacitus — Agricola and Germania. Trans- 

lated by R. B. Townshend. as. 6d, 
The Satiees or Juvenal. Translatud by 

S.G.Owen. as,6d 
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Olaasics of Art 

Ediled by Db. J. H. W. LAING 
, By H. B. Walim. I VeLAiQuia. B7 A. da Beretie. 
Illtitlratiam in [he PlaKi. WidiRi^liw. ,os. 6. 



Oonuaerci&l BerieB 

Ediled by H. UE B. GIBBINS, Litl.D., M.A. 

Crown inc. 



PnACirOfc Bj E. E. Whitfietd. M.A. 

ScriH 

Edoci 



iki^rillfyfioD 



M<tbiui 



irCoiiir 



niafvi. 



EuuaKm to Vicroar*. By H. 1 
GibUni. Liit-D., M.A. "" "-* 



Dd of tbe ptroil- 

B?" 

iird BOHIn. 

PAfina. ByH. 

da B. I^bblns, U».D., M.A. 11. bf. 
Thk EcoHOHin OF CciHUBsc*. Bt H. da 
B. rabblni, Lilt.D.,M.A StcimdEdiHn. 

By S. E. 



Exilian. 

A COUHK 

Xation] 



By U W, Lyda, M.A, 

UL GEOGKArnv OP Fo 
By F. C. BoDD, B.A. u. 



By F. G. Tiybt, 



Bdi 



Third Editi, 

E.~ BilLy. With Voaboluy. TIdni 

—- ,1ALCoi<l»»POND.KCt By 

S. E. B^[v. Wllh Vocabuluy. SkhiJ 
EiUlm. M.M. 

A FrKHCH COHHEICIAL RiADEIL By S. E. 

Bally. WirhVocabulafv. f/cAu/^^'/fifiii. u- 
P««ciB WurriNc aho OFricB Commfokp- 

■Hci. By E. E. Wbilfield. M.A. SHtma 

Edilitn. u. 
A GuiD« TO Pbofbssioms *nd Buiimku. 

By H. JonES. 11. 6d. 



COHX 



By I.E. B. M'A 
. ,_. jialLaw. ByV ' 
TmmdSdititm. u. 



'. Daui;lu Edwaidt. 



Tile CoimoisBetir's Library 

Jfiflfe Jteyal Zvo. 251. n^i". 
A sumpluoul series of ao books on itri, wriiicu by experts for collectors, superbly 
illuslraled in phoiogravure. eollotypo, and coloiu. The leclinicnl side of the art is 
iluly Irealed. The lirsl volume 



By Cyril Divantwt. Wiih 10 

Post" "iM. IJ^Mrd Dillon. Wilh ig 

■* -'?"™""''-- Tudlcy Haalh, Wilh g 

J in C^ollolype, and tj in 

IvotiEsTliy A. MatkdL Wiih So Plain in 
__ Colloiyjijaiid Phalo(tAvure. 

PboiDgraYUM. Sutnd Ediiitn. 



ud lialf-l 



AUKI.S. ByHanryH. Cunyng- 
Wilh 54 Pluas in CollMypc 
Mwd47liHiinCalDiir. 



ColLolypc uid b 

JSII COLOUIBC 

.cdia. With sS 
I CollalypE. 



The Library of Sevotion 

With Introductions and {wheie necessnry) Notes, 
Small Pott Sun. clelh, as. ; Italhtr, w. fid. ntl. 
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A.W. Hutton,M.A. 



lulcr. dlilcd by 

by C 



Tnb Dbvoi 

bys. c: 



Bt Si. Francu de 
Edit«l hr W. J. ifaoji-ULllt, M.A. 
kL or ConsuijtTioN fhiim the 
AHO Fathus. Ediwd by J. H. 

by B, BiHliuid, 

St. Ahsklh. Edit«] by 

.A. 

ByJobnBunyuk SdiiEd 

PirvATA. Bdilwl 



A Cat Book noHTiaiS«ivTs*iiBFAn«Bi^ 

Ediicd by I. H. Bnru. B.D. 
KIIIVIH1.V WiswH. A Sdauion bam At 

Eoiliib MyukL EdilsdhyK-COnvarT- 

LiGHT, Llf«, und Lnvn. ' =-i—i~- ' ■>- 

Ca'ninM>iiu^ Kdin 

Dy §(. FruncnimSmim 
EdiMdhvT. U*Tni, U.i 



1 nTV.,ui Urt. 



□I DsUi >ud Imnortairiy. I>r Hon 

- iiKEu, Earl of M.Khaiir. Vkh •- 

educuno by Kliiabtih WubIwh, 



II, Don in» Enciiili br W. Hh 

Wiih an InUDduoioB b* A. fl 

tiHowtlL 

KITUAL OUIH, ■ , 



bnaciubi 
« oTPtrf, 



Writltn by Dr. ! 
TmulMedrromi... 
Veni». 1685, Edi 



* IllUtn Bun. p™i«l •> 



byA-E. Buia,B.D. 

The niuBtrated Pocket LilnwT of Plain and Colonred Books 

Pfaji Sm, Jj, 6(/. Htl (O^h nelumi. 
A series, in small form, of some of Ihe famous illustralert boolts of ficlioo knd 
;;'!neral llteralure. These arc failbriilly reprinted from tbc (irsi or bat editiou 
nilhout innoduclion or notes. The [Uuilrations are ctueHy in colour. 
OOLOITBBD BOOKB 



lb TAColound Plalo. 



By CcoTKC P 



N.E.Q. 



H^"Aiirm mj"t! J. Fu™" 



WUb 3i Coloured Pluu by Renty Alkn 
HlNDun CiDM. By R. S. Suncn. Wli 

IT OBlsartd Pluu mnd i« Woodcuti in Oi 

Tot by John Leech. SicatJ Si/Mm. 
Ml. SrOHca'* Simitiho Toui. By R. ( 

Surtco. Vfitb I ] ColDOicd Pliia and 9 



Wlibi] 

IrUhTi 



ColouitJ PI 



c li reprintld Irani ll 



Ttit by Juhn Letch. 



d yi WoodcuK in (be 



Henry Alkcn,iu 
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[lldstiAtbd Focot LrsiAKv nr Puaix ani 
LiFB IN Lohdon: or, tbe Djy and Niihi 
Sceim of Jerry Hawthorn, ^sn.. fud liu 
Kicgul Krienil, Coiinlbiui 'lam. By 
Pierce Enn. Wilk )« Colimnd PJUm by 
I. R. and CI. Ciuikkbuili. Wiih nuiMnim 
DsiEM cm Wood. 
IU*i. LiFB iH I*«now; «, Uh RjunMn 
' ■ ■ ' "ob TjJlrb. ■■ 



ID Books — tflnlinntd. 



iiCowi 



ur(H«i 



. .n and RcwUrktwu. alt. 

Tub Lira «» ah Actm. By Piet» Efu. 

Wiibi7 Coluuml FlUciby TbewloK Luc, 

■nd tcnal Uaiitni sn Wocxl. 
TiisVicAn Of W*Kafi«ui. By Ollvcf Col'I' 

imiih. Wiib 14 C^guicd Plmu by T. Row- 

ThB MiUTAMV ADWaNTtRM or JOHKNY 

Newcome. DynnOKcEi. Wilh ijColound 
Pbua by T. RBwJiindwiu 
Tmb NiiioMit Snin or Gbut Barr^MK. 
Wltb Dacriplloni and 11 COIouicd FUtet 
by Henry AHcen. 

Tbis bock » completely diffennt rrom the 
Tnrge falio cdilbn of '?4a(>0DaL Spotts' by 



A Nival I 
byMi.W 



. With 14 Cokwred Pla 
■ All of PrEKTviiK Gum 



CiitDured Pbilcs by T. Bui 

ACADSHV FOR Cbowh I 



WaUcinE, TniilnE. Cani^inc, GaJloiHBE, 
!itaa>bliihC,and'riimblinE. lUuilialed witb 
17 Colouted PUlci, and ailtxned wilb ■ 



Gambado, Eiq. 
Real Lim in Idi 



By GMffrey 



By a Real Paddy. Wiifa 
by Heath, Mark^ etc. 
fKB Ari'BIituees Or lo« 
THE N*»v. By Alfred 
ColouicdPlaleiVT. R 
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William BtakLWiibBnEnrnvedTitle Fife 

and 1 Ponrailor Blake by T. FbfltijH. R.A. 

The illuUnUienxaiEiTpradiKeduiphola. 



vied and tnera«ed by WUIiac 






b jBo Woikktiu by 



by UwrgE Cmikihaiili. 



HE To*KR OF LoHDOK. By W. HBrriion 
A^niHDTth. Wilb4oPlalBands8W<»dculs 
in Ihe Tot by George Cruikihank. 

laNK Faiei^h. By p. E. Smedley. WilU 
30 Plalei by GeoTEe Cruikihank. 

Iandv Ahdv. By Samuel Lovai. Wiih 14 
'"-iitntions by ih- *— ■■— 



This valutae 11 reptoduccd from the bauli- 

fdleditjonof JohnMuar oriBa*. 

The FincwicK Pa WIS. By Giulti Dickeni. 

Wilh Ihe 4j lllustralicm by i^ynwui and 

ni!_ .i_ — „ g^^ Flatej,«nd thtjjCBo- 

nwhyn PblEt. 



Junior Ezamlnatioa Serioa 
Ediled by A. M, M- STEDMAN. M.A. Fiaf. Bi«. 



iTioK Pafbki. By T. 

EHUTIDH ItKAHItia- 



By W. S. Beard. Tki-d SMtiim. 
JumoE AUXUM BxAMiHATioM Fahjis. By J 



4IOR GEUCKArilV EXAHIMl 

By W.C. Baker, M.A. 
<i. Voegelln, M-A 
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Junior School-BookB 

■d by O. O. INSKIP. LL.D,, and W. WILLIAMSON. B-A. 
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riis Cosrit. AccaHHx 
Ediicd br E. WUioi 
Thn* MapL Cr. Bh. 



B.A. 7-B«iAl fWk'tin 



TH«G<isnn.Accoiini»cit)ST.MA«ii. Ediied 
b>A. E.Ratu(, D.a Viih ThRt Midi. 
tV. Siv. [..si; 

ULdualWt.andachApi«on£HBy wrilint- 
T»lrd£Alitn. Cr. Hv. u. 
A lDM(0*CHSiiI»Titv. BjE. A.TylCT.B.A.. 
r.CS. mUtililhutntiont. TUnl£<ti- 
Htm. O.etw. », M. 
t Acn or thk Ahstlis. Ediled by 

By L. A. 



I. K. RuUt, D.D. Cr. B(v. a. 



tiM. J.A 



ELBHBHTUt EvmuHKirTAI, SOSKI 

«cs by W. T. Clm^, A.R.CS. Ck 

br A. E. Dunicu, a.Sc. Wlih t Flus^ 
■ 54 Dugnmi. FttrtJ, EdittKL Cr.tm. 

rion CjpMKiCT. By Nod S, Ljdw 



^, E.DnDUin. B.Sc- 



Williuuan, EA. Wiib Tbm Haf.b i 



Leaden of Beligion 

si by H.C. BEECHLVG, M.A., Canon of Weslmlnsler. \Vif» F 



Job- W 

Bishop WiLiKiroiici. By G. 

M.A. 

CmedinalMamrihg. BTA.W.Hutlen, ti.K. 
ByH.C. O, Moult. D.D. 
,W«IlerL«k,D.D. 
By Mrs. Oliphanl. 
— •■- R. 1. Otllty. 



lONll Kbh 
twOMM C 



By R. ' 



Cutts,D.D. 



F Cantb 



By K. I, 



Wit.uA» Ijoo. By W. H. Katton, H.A. 

JdhhKhox. ByF.MuCanB. ^HwrffiMb* 
John Hdwt By R. P. Hohm,. D.D. 
IIitHOp KkN. By F. a. CUikf. U.A. 
GBOiic«Foit,TB«QuAKiM. ByT. Hod^a. 

D.CL. TAnW K4iliM. 
JOHH DONBl By AuruMui Jnmpp, D.D. 
Thouai Ciakhu. By A. I. Mtiin. D.D. 
Btihop LAI.HO. By R. M. Cirlrlc •nd A. 

J. C^Mt, M.A. 
Bishop Botlbb. By W. A. SpooiKr, M.A 



LittlA Books on Ait 

W(Vi maiiji ///MstralifH!. Dtmy ikmo. ii. M. nit. 

eriM of monogriphs in niioialure, cODUiDlQg (he coroplfle oulTi 
■X under irealmenl and icjiviliig minule delBiTs. These books are 
witb Ihe gnalestcare. Each volume consists of about aoo partes, anil con 
icluding a frontispiece in pbologravtire. 



1 Ihe Eta 



ne of ib( 
pioducnl 

Lains froni 



GunKAiTT. H.B.WiIten. Tlurd BdiHim. 
Boo K FLATKS. E . AlnBck. 

Rdiuhby. George Pulon. 

CuuiK AHD BoucHu, Elio F. Pollud. 

ViunjYeic M. G. SmalLwood. 

Tdkhk)!. 7nuic«Tyttsll-Gill. 

DUllEt. JeuicAllim. 

Honnn. H. P. K. SUptan. 

UoLMIH. Mn. G. FotlcKue. 



. R. E. D. SVoKhley. 



la MSS. I. W. Bod 
Arr. Mis. Henry J« 
. Cyril Davenport. 
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The Little aalleries 

Demy ihmo. 3j. dd. net. 
» oflillle books conlainmg examples of the b«sl work of the great painters. 
lume contnins ao plates in photogravure, logcther with > shott outline of the 
irarli of the master 10 whom the book is devoteil. 



The Little Ooldea 

Witli many llliistiations hy E. H. New and other arlisls, aod from phologrHphi. 

Small Pod Svf, ciclh, 2J. 6rf. nil. ,■ leather, Ji. bd. net. 
Messrs. Methuen are publishing a small scries of books UDcler the general title 
otTHE LiTTLK Guides. The nioin features of these books are (i}a handy aud 
ch.irming form. (2] artistic Illustrations by E. H. New and others. (3) good plans 
and maps, (4) an adcijuale but compact presentation of everything iha.t is Interest- 
ing in the natural realures, history, aichiealogy, and architecture of the towa or 
district treated, 

HsKTrotiiiSMtiE. By H. W. Tomnkini, 

F.R.H.S. 
Thk IsLK oi- WiCHT. By C. Dinch. 
Keht. ByG. Clinch. 
KIHIIT. By C. r. Cnne. 
MiuDLMM. By John B. Pinh. 
NoRTHAHnwnHisE. By Wjili<ilin( Dn- 



.ECas. By J, Wells, 

. ByGegrEB aineh. 
By C. v.. TrDuibecli. 



SKAKunuKii's CouNTiY. By B, C. A 
Windle, D.Sc.P.R.S. Stand SMtinu 

BudciHGiiAHSHiia. By E. S. RgKoe. 

Co.BWALi.. By A.'l- sSmon. 
UaiiiivsHitK. By J. Chaile. Cm, LL.D., 

F.S.A. 
DivoH, By S. Biuing-Gwild. 
Doubt. By Fnnk R. Henlh. 
HAWrsHiiia. Hy J. Chulii Coi, LL.D., 



)iin&Hin. By P. C. Uriboi 
otic. ByW.A.Du.1. 
■V. By F. A. H. LsmlKrt. 
EI. By F. C. Bnboni, M 



By S. Baiina-Gould. 
By C. GcuOiunan. 

::. G Eii«by. 



I, M.A 



. ByJ.K, 

, ByJ.E. 



m>cl 



The Little Libr&i7 

With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 

Small Fe/f Si'o. Each Volume, tloli, is. 6J. tul ; leather, 21. 6J. nel. 

Aooa. ENGLISH LYRICS, A LITTLE I NORTHANCKK ABBEY. Edited byE.V 

BOOK OF. ' ' 

AuiMa (Jwm). — 

DICE. Edii.dbyE.V.LvcA 
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■ (R. HO- 

;knds. Edi 



THE 1NG01J3SBV 



OF ENGLISH 
BecklMd (WItllam). THE KISTOKV 

OP THE CAMPH VATHKK. EHLlt.l 

by E. DKNisaH Rn^ 
Blaka (WIUluO- SEL14CTIONS KHOM 

WILLIAM BLAKE. Edited l>y M. 

BwTOw (OeorBc). LAVENCIKO. Ediid 

THE ROMANY RVE. EdiWd by Juiin 

S*hi™k. 
BrowoUv (Robert). SELECTIONS 

FROM THE EARLY POEMS OF 

ROBERT BROWNING. Edited byW. 

Hall Gsifpih, M.A. 



— -,.. .-_s Kddiiiofud Poei 
Llovd Sakdess. 
C«wl«v (AbrahUB). THE E5SAY.S C 
■—'■'■•" -XlWLr' - 



IBRAHJ 



AM COWLEY. Edited by H.C 

ieern). SELECTIONS FROM 
iE CR ~ " 



GEORGE CRABBE. 



Duta (ADzbtarl). THE INFERNO OF 

DANTF. Tniiijl»ltd by H. F. Ca.v. 

Edited by Paget ToyNHEI, M.A., D.Utt. 
THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Trans. 

laied by H. F. Cakv. EdiWd by Pagkt 

TotKBEI, M.A., D.LitL 
THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Trani- 



Darley (Qeofn). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARLKY. 
Edited by R. A. Striai 



Perrier (Snun). MARRIAGE. Edited 
by A. GuoDRicit - Ftrt£i( aad Loitd 

lODESLEIQM. T^V yulumH. 

THE INHERITANCE. Tm I'flmmr: 
aukctl(Mn.). CRANFORD. Ediitdby 

E. V. Lucas. Srci>*il Sdilif. 
Hawthorac (Nathaniel). THESCARLET 

LETTER. Edited by Pkkcv Dhaihu. 



and X«a by j 

KlajtiakaTA.' W.V EOTHEK. WiibM 
AND THK 

LONDON LVRICS EAm. j 



jatkBHV.\ LI 
Ij A, n._ Goui 



LHKltllOW 

FROM LO 

Marvel'l (Andrewl. THE POEMS D>' 
ANDREW MARVELU Edited tr t 

WWGHT. 

MUtm (Jshn). THE MINOR POEUi 
OF JOHN MILTON. Ediuil by H. C 
BraciiiHc, M.A,, Canon of WaUnusH 

MolrtD. M.). MANSmWAUCH. Edind 
byT. F. HmuKiisoH. 

NlchaU(J. B, B.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
ENGLISH SONNETS. 

RMUiela«aitU(La> THE MAXIMS OT 
LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. Itimiiui 
by Daa STAmiora. Edited by G. a 
PowELi- 

SailflK Horace and Jeocf). REJECnr 
ADDRESSES. Edited by A. a G«>u>. 



IN MKMORIAM. Edited 

Bebciiihg, M.A. 
THE PRINCESS. Edited by 



MAUD. EdiwdbyEuiAn 

Thadieray(W. M.). VANITY FAIR. 

Edited by S. GwvHN. TAnv CWbmm. 
PENDENNIS. Edited by S. GimK 



S BOOKS. EdiMdbrS.Gwm. 
'aurhan (HetinV THE POEMS OF 
HENRY VAU(5HAN. EdUoJ by Emus 



BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. Edilnl 
by. TcntkEdiliti. 
AIhcd Japuese Pupei. Z-tmtiirr. si. 
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Edited by W. ]. CRAIG, Wiih Inlroducliona and Noics 

Pall idma. In 40 Voluims. Lealhcr, prirt ij, nil each valume. 

Makogaiiji Ktvolving Book Coit. lOi. ntl. 



Miniature LibruT 

r ota tew inlcTPsimB liooks w 
iianity, dcvoiion, cw iiletary g( 
>n Vautb. By Thk Life dp 
n iSst, Amy 



liibol bv W. 

J3A^ Ltntk 



;: '« Wue Saws u>d Modon In- 

I, By Edmid FinGnld. Fram 

liiioii pobliikcd by W. Pickering in 

■DS>. Dimy jgauL Lnllur, ti, mtl. 

Tki RunAivtT OF Ohak Khavt,(>(. By 

Edwnrd FiuGcnId. Fnim Ihi itt edition 

of iBj), Tkint EdUan. Ltalilr, li-ntl. 



JarDe& hiAae bnguui 
edition printed for U, 

liaiiafiS4B. Llaliur,. 



b* binuclf. Ftoi 
^wbury Hill ll 
{tfjiWL LtmlJi4*\ u 
FiANasco Qtn 



OzTord BiograpMes 

■la/'. Hiv. Eaih vo/umt, rloth, 2!. W, ntl ; < 

uciiiKni. By PaEctTayntee.M.A. 
Witb 11 lUuuntinni. Saim 

. By E, I. S. Horihuigb. M,A 



c, 


ATH 


M. By 


A. S. H'Dawnll. W 


s 
c 

G. 


FuKCiB or Assist. By Ann* M 
N»™o. . By W. Ali»n Phillips W 

BTMB. By H. G. AlVin^ Wilh ■> 


F 
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K. By Vi«ou„t St Cy«^ 



ilTBt Ralhoii. By 1. A, TaytDi. Witb 
ASHus. _ By B. F. M. Cafcy. With 11 
■ YoOHC P«BT«niiBii, By C S. Teny. 



School Examination Series 

Edited by A. M. M, STEDMAN, M.A. Cr. 8i«. 

FulHCII ElAHIHATIOH PaPIHS. Bv A. M. 

M. Slednuui, M.A. FanrtHHlh EdUian. 

A Kiv, iiKMd Id Tuion and PiivaU 

Students only to Iw Lul on Application 

10 iIk PuUiibcn. Fifth Eiilin. 

I.AT1M EXAHINATIOH Famiu. By A. M. M. 
Sledmui, M.A. ThirUtnlh Edilitft. 
Key ISiicih SJilito) ihucJ u •buve. 

1^ ByA.M. M 



By C H. Spence, M.A. TAird 

lUiHATioH PAFcac By R.. K. 
.. F.CS. 



C>E>K ElAHrHATION P/ 

Sicdiun. M.A. JVimf 
Kn lFtar1k£4ilit 



Edilit 



ElAHINATIDN pArlRS IN GHCLliN TIlV 

-,}. Tail PiQtrdcn.Wudliw, B.A. 



A School Hin-ORi 
W. E. Rh<id». 
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School Hutoriea 

Illmtratid. Creniin Sw, u. td. 

I A School Hrsmiiv ar Sin 
MildED, M.A. 

G. Plan ud F. W^WUlo 



Textbooks of Science 
Edited by G. F. GOODCHILD, M.A.. aSc, and G. R. MILLS, W.A. 

PRACTiui. MicHAHics. By Kdner H. Wdli. Thi CoHi'LrrM ScntioL Chehistot. Bt T. 
Tkird Edilun. Cr.lvt. 31. Ml M. Oldhia, B.A. Wiib 116 Illultuinu 

" " ■■■ Cr.isa. 

Ah Dkcahic Chuiistsv foe Schools uc 
TxchkicalIh^ctutss. BvA_ K. ni.MUL 
B.Sc (Load.), F.a£ 



. Mllliri, M.I.M.E. 



By C. E. J«k.DT, 



Jtv SciKHCX K)» PorIL llU-Onn- 

i. (L^nd!), F.is. ' Cbu.^' 
I. l!yA.E.DuaiUa.B.Sca™d^). 



Uetliaea'a Simplifled French Texts 

Edited by T. R. N. CROFTS, M.A. 
One ShilUngeath. 



KBTuLrft AdapiedbyT. R. | 
di'picd by J, A. WilH 



Kti^fldii. 



1. Adapted by II. 
Adapted by y f. 
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Uethnen'fi Standard Llbraiir 

In Sixpinny Vtlumts. 
AKV 11 a new HTiu of volmna contuiiiiiE tbe etatt r'wJn sT lb( 
i< nnoiwfirki of Engliib lilerUun. AD ihi gnat raasien «at bi 
ipklc workt or in icleciiBni. It it ibsimbiiion of the publutxn t« 

of the dimsliy and ■plendoor d[ oliT^ni^fh^'a^^ TW 



I. Cluindi op Tvn. _. 

:lolJi cilt«OT,e%till&gi 
II u Treble Volumei. 



-I. Souk 



1 I^ile V<il! 

BylohiiBBn 
BHCH Knottn 



— MiKetlucoiu Poen. 
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»'& Stuieiaid Libhaiv- 
The Rowlejr Fwnu. 



TriiuJuediiitoEDKliihbyD C.K 



THcRoMAxEui-iu. By Eiliiiud Gibbon. 
In T double yotiuaa. 

Tbe Text (nd Nolo hive been leviicd b) 
I, B. Burr, LiirD,, but 'be Appendlca o' 
l1u> more cxpauive eailion are not given. 
Thi Vicak or Wakbumld. By Olive. 

ThbPoeuiandPlaviioi>OlivkkCoi,cisuit>i 
Thr WoiHsor Bin Jonion. 

Voi-l.— TbeCiaeis Alleted. Every Mu 






^ww 



been ujllaLed by El. I 



CuuHi of Chiiu 

A SuioDs Call -t 

LiFfc ,ByWUl; 

ElKOHoi 

AMDt 

llTOflA 



> by C. BigE, DD., 
DmvouT *NO HoiY 
Lost. 'By John Millon. 






Double Voluuw. 



h1 by W. Heywood. 



— UiKtaA< 



le; Tbe Comedy e 

Aboul Nothing ; Lo% 
k Mid«mn»r ^Igl 



_- Nothing ; Love's 

Labour-i L«i; A Miduninier NIglil's 
Dream ; Tbe Meidwnl of Venice ; AiVou 
LilielL 

'0L.iii.-^TheT>iMnE0ftheSbnw: All'. 
Wdl tlui Ends Wdl; Twdltb Nicbi ; The 
Wlnwr'i TJe. 

-_ .v.— TlieLife«ndDeHb ofKinE John; 
The TrAgedrofiGojfRichudihe Second: 
The Finl I^ of King Nenty iv. ; The 
Secood Ful of King Henry IV. 
ol. v.— Tbe Life ^King Henrv v. i T 
F[mP«nofKiiii'- " 

Pan of King Heh' 



Vol. 



I 



*TEe'si 



Vol. 



Tbe Third P»rt of King Henry 
. _be Tniedy of King Richud III.; 
Tbe Firaoui Hiitoty of the life of King 
Heniy viii. 

THlPDUSDrPEICvBlUHsSHJILLEV. In 4 

VoLL^Akilor : Tbe DMnon of ihe World : 

TheKevollor^.[>In,elc 
The Teal hu been rev'ued by C D. Locock, 
Tki Life or NlLwH. By Roben Soulbey. 



Edited bj G, F. GOODCHILD. J 



Textbooks of Technology 



idG. R. MILLS, M.A. 



fiiUy //luslraltd. 



I, THKOHmCAl. Al 



ly Atdied F. Bullet. Dit^s 
ITIB. By H. C. Ciubb. 



la Ibe Study of Eleclricil Engineet- 
V E. E. En»)», B.Sc (I^d.) 



Kngineering. r 
iniiaJSchDol. Cr. I 



RlMoral Uktal Wou. By A. C. Hoiih. 



Handbooks of Theology 

Edited by R. L. OTTLEV, D.D., Professor of Tasioral TUfology al O.forri, 

andCnnon ofChrisl Clmrch, Oitbrd. 

Tbe leriej is intended, in pan, to (utnish Ihe cletKy and teachers or students ol 

Theology with Iruslwonby Tejilbooks, adequately ripresenling the preatnt position 
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it the questions deall wil 

ifcufAle dnd concise filali 

Theology and Religion. 

Ina XXXIX. AiiTici.ti ar tiikChoiick or 

Enolahu. Bdilcd by g. C S. Gibson, 

D.D. filftM •uui CAnUtr EdOiHi in mi 

Vttmmt. DimyiBO. >u. W. 
Am Uikoductioh to tm« Hi'nniT of 

Ruuioi'. By F. B. Jtww. M.A,, 

LiiuP. mmAililln. /Vn^SEw. i<».«Al 
Thi Ductkimkof the I.iCAKNA-rioH. Ity R. 

L. oiihy. an. J---' -^ "' 

JUilit*. Dtmjr Bm. 

The Westminster Commentaries 

General Editof. WALTER TXiCK. D D., Warric^ii of KeWe College. 

Dean Ireland's Professor of Eicgesis in ihe Utiivcraily of Osfmd. 

The object of Each comracntajy is piimflriljr exEgcticnl, lo interprrl tlie aMt.S<t'i 

meaning lo the present general.on. The editor* will not deal, eiapl yrnjtii'^- 

dinatel]', with questions of teitUBl criticism or philology; but. taking the Eneni* 

~ in the Revised Version as their basis. Un^ will tnr lo combine a bewly nnxpi- 



af critical principled wilb loyalty to 

Thk Book or Cenesipi. Edited with Iniro- 

daclbn and Nolci fay S. K. Drim, D.I>. 

Stilk Bdilin Dtmyiva. — '•' 



D.D. StamdEiiiU 



fE.CS. Gibwn, 

s-tx*s. EdiiedhjR. 
Otmgi tut. TAira 



Kdiud lij H-L. 



Catholic Faith. 

Thk FiEn ErtiTLj 

TO THa CoaiHTi 

Coudge, M.A. J3tmr Sm. «ii. 
Ti» ErisTut or St. Jauu. Ediun <nu ir 

trDduciim and Nowt by R. J. KiMvliK 

D.D. Dtmrtrt. 6f. 
Tua Book or Eiuiiu.. KdiMd It. A. K«t 

path, U.A., D tJu. Df^iam. hlUI 



Part II. — Fiction 



DAYS COMK. Stcnd 

Alf^nc^KB. Maria). SUSANNAH AND 
ONE OTKEB. Fimrrll Sdiiit*. Cr. 

thk'blonder of an innocent, 

Siaml editim. C'.tv*. fa. 
CAPRICIOUS CAROLINE. Sn*mi EJi- 

i.OVK AND LOUISA. StcnJ EJiUm. 

PRTRR'a PARASITE. Cr. *» 6-. 
THK BROWN KVBS OF HAFV, 7-*i«/ 

1 KNOW A MAIDEN. rAin* EJuum. 



Tkiri EdJtit^. 
M%elM.4V AROMAWMVSTERV. 

nifrifi&ww. i.-'.it-. *•■_,,,. _ 

TWR PASSrORT. >■«*« Eixttt^ Cr. 



CASTING OF NETS. ''iiil"» fffllfca r 

donna' DIAKA, j4 AtaaAMHlB O 

IH. 6i. 
LOVE'S PROXY. /tAVn-SA'/iH. T'.kK 

Bw4'nK>OoaU (S.), ARUIKELU A«l 

URITH"'K/«j&ftft«- Cr.lK fa 

IN THE ROAR OF TILE SE.V .Xowl 

EUtitn. Cr.tH, 6,. 

CHEAP JACK ZITA. A>nA f^Ctw. 

MARGERY OF QUETHER. TtM 

THE QUEEN OF LOVE, rfftt r/tNm 

lACQU ETT A. _ TUrif, 

no£mi. 
the broom 



Sarmd Ediliim. Cr.ttt. «•. 



I 



ROVALGEORGIE. 
MISS gUlLLET. 1 

CKRISOF ALLSC . 

m DEWISLAND. Satmii £<i,l,M. Cf. 

I.ITTI 

Btt lEdKb ).., 

...NNER. Sir„Hd EdiliBn. C-.Sw. — 
BurlJuBca). LAUGHING THROUGH 

A WILDERNESS. Cr.tin. bi. 
Ban- (Kobsrt]. IN THE MIDST O 

ALARMS. J-Mni Edilin. Cr. Biw. b 
TEE STRONG ARM. SkhuI Edtliii 

THK MUTABLE MANY, nirj Edilin 

Cr.Bw. 6i. 
THE COUNTESS TEKLA. fiwi 

£Mmh. Cr. Sw. «i. 
THE LADY ELECTRA. Sitemd Eililim 

Cr.»tv. 6i. 
THE TEMPESTUOUS PETTICOAT. 

mutntcd. mrd EJiliM. ~ - 
S« iJu SbiUiog Novell hoc 



^.. «M). THE ADVENTURES 
_. _il JOHN SPARROW. C'.Bm. 6i. 
Betlac(HIIiilre). EM MAN DEL BURDEN, 
MERCHANT. Witb }6 Illiutntii.ni liy 



BcfM* (Hai 

OPSIRJC 



Stt >1h> ShiUIng NovtU. 
THK CAPSINA. SfomdHdil. Cr.Stt. 6>. 
Benmn (Marnntl. SUHJECT TO 

VANITV. A. 8ro, y.M. 
Bnthcnoa (Italph). "THE MILL. Cr. 

Bd^d U. Bloasdellc). THE FATE 

ZC Cr.tvf. 6i. 

!billins Ni ' 



FESSIONSOf DIANA PLEASE, TJurd 

EditHm. Cr.tvt. U. 
AJAV OF ITALY. FmtlkEd. Cr.Bti 
LOAVES AND FISHES. StamdEd. 

Cr.hm. 6.. 
A ROGUE'S TRACKDV. StamdEdx 



THE GREAT SKENE 

Srtimd Edilu*. Ct. irv. 6j. 
-■ - — dall). MAVE. St 



MYSTERY. 

idEdi- 



THE MYSTERY OF A BUNGALOW. 

Stiaad Edititm. Cr. Sim. 61. 
S«aJu 



UlfltUrii 
IRLDS, 



ihillina Novtli. 
IB). A ROMA 



ROMANCE OF TWO 
Twnl^Snunlk EOilin. Cr 
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VENDETTA. T^KIy-Fi/ik EdIlitH. Cr. 

THELMA. Tlttrty>SB}nHAEd»in.Cr.tat. 

ARDATH : THE STORY OF A DEAD 

SELF. SmtHnlh Edilin. Cr.im. fif. 

THESOULOFLILITH. FnrltnUh Edi- 

WORMWOOD.' FiflmlhSd. Cr.itv. if. 
BARABEAS: A DREAM OF THE 

WORLD'S TRAGEDY. FtrlfUttHd 

Editien. Cr. itv. 61. 
THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Fiflyaand 

EdilUn. Cr. B». &c. 
THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. Tntl. 



GOD'S GOOD MAN : A SIMPLE __ 
STORY. ElmtUk Edilini. Cr. Sm «j 

THE MIGHTY ATOM. TwrnifOjithEdi. 
Ilm. Cr.»vt. 61. 

BOY:aSkalch. /fiiM EdilitH. Cr. tw. 6. 

CAMEOS TtmlflA EdilitH. Cr. Scv, Ai. 

Cotam (Mn. Everard). Sec Son Jeumeti 



1 



E SCALES, lltuil 
iituiH. Cr. Ell'. &. 
.. (StBShen) aiiii Ba 
D'RLJDDY. Crttv 



THE STANDARD BEARER. Cr. e». 61. 



THE HAPPY VALLEY. Third EdilitH. 

A NINE DAYS' WONDER. Third 

Edilitn. Cr.Stm. 61. 
PEGGY OF THE BARl-ONS. SLrlh 

ANGEL. 'FfMrlh EdilieH. Cr. Sr<-. 61. 
A STATE SECRET, Third Ediliim. Cr. 

CnHUc^MUT). DISCIPLES. Sa.nd Ed. 

Cr.S^t. 6s. 
Dawion (A. J). DANIEL WMVTE. 

Deanc (Hlvy}. THE OTHER PAWN. 

CnBw. ts. 
Doyk (A. Cotun). Auihot of -Shslodc 

HqIdib,' 'The Whl» CoDipui)'/ ale, 

HOUND THE RED LAMP. TrnrA 

EdilisH. Cr. Stv, 61. 
Dbtkui (Sara StmanetU) <Mri- Evcnrd 

Cdim), THOSE DELIGHTFUL 

AMERICANS. Illuamtcd. Third Eiilin. 

Cr. %V0. 61. Sec ilu Sliillinlt NoveIl 
FlBdUtcr(J. H.L THE GREEN CRAVES 

OF BAUGOWRIE. Fi/I* SdititK. 

THE LADDER TO THE STARS. Stcend 
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FlulUtor [MaryV A NARROW WAY. 

Tkini EilUiim. Cr.UDt.. «(. 
THE ROSE OF JOV, r*in/ EJili^- 

A BLIND BIRD'S NEST. With « IlLm- 

unlions. Sic-J EJIIitm. Cr.iaa. ii. 
SRsluSbillinENDveJi. 
nUpalHck (K.) THE WEANS AT 

RLtWALLAN. HluHiatcd. SitondEai- 

linL. Cr.iPt. fil. 
Prancli (M. B.). STEPPING WEST- 

WARD, ita-ul EJilmi. Cr.tm. ti. 
PrDMr (Mn. Kuffli), AutboiaT'Thc Siolcn 

Itiaptmi.' THE SLAKING OF THK 

SWORD. Cr. 81* 61. 
IN THE SHADOW OF THK LORD. 

TAini EJirim. Crnca S». 61. 

Putlcr-MaJtlMiid jBlla). 



■ ( Elaanor). AutW af'Thc BitHiripliy 
„ . ^^ 



I.' THE PLOW-WOMAI 



aJvBihy.' 



atnri (DonrthM), A 
HOLV MATRIMON 

MADE OF MONEY. 

IDGEC" ■"■ 

__ '. Cr 8i_. _.. 

So* fl]u Shilliuc NovcU. 

aiMlns (OMrn), Author of 'Dtnuv.' 'In 
thfYear of Jubilt.,- *lc. THE TOWN 
TRAVELLER. .r«r»u(ffrf. Cr. Bm. 61. 

THE CROWN OF LIFE. Cr. 8iw. fii. 

Olds <Ch«rle«), BONTER'S CRUISE,, 



THE r 
Cr. 8». 61. 
Harradta (Beitrice). IN VARYING 

MOODS, fturlMHlkEdilisit. Cr.Sw. «j. 
HILDA STRAFFORD uiJ THE REMIT- 
TANCE MAN. Tv^A Edititm. Cr. 

THESCHOLAR'S DAUGHTER. Fairik 
EJitiem. Cr.Uv. Si. 

■ RobertMn). 



Harrad(P.)(PnuiGuFc 

THE TAMING or T 

I (Aenci a 



L BRUTE, 

PATIENCE 



DEAN. 
HIchana (I 

BERKEI 

Cr. Sm. &i, 
TONGUES OF CONSCIRNCE. 

E£liiM. Cr. Bi*. Gi. 
FKLIX. fiftk EdiUen. C. iii. «• 
THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. 

Editirm. Cr. Bm 6>. 

THE GARDEN OF aLlAH. « 

Edltin Cr. ttv. fii. 
THE BLACK SPANIEL. Cr. B». 



THE CALL OF THK BLOOD 

Hwa (AoOoBrt- THK GOD II 
CAR. TnlA EAlifm. Cr. Sivl u 

A CHANCB OF AIR. SLUA E4 
Cr. Ihl te 

A MAN OF MARK. PlfA£4. Cr.m 

THE CHRONICLES OF ""•■"-' 
TONia SitHEdUift. [, 
- , H. 



THE KING'S MIRROR. 



, SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC Ub> 



Iialed. FrKfti Edilim 

HoQafpralMm), AuthytoC ' 

OF LYTE. S4tt^'Bd'.!„ ■ 
Hoiuman (Ctaic f V 1 1 1 

SIRAGLOVALEDEGAI 
Hyne (C J. CuUDII*), An. 

KcttlcL- UR. HORROi >. 

FtMTlkSJUIta. Cr.tr.: 
PRINCKRUPKRT.THK I 

Jacob* (W. W.% HA>\ 
Ttmlr-fiHiU* EMiint. L -■ . 

SEAURCH1N& FtmrtHMik 
Sio. v.td. 

A MA^ER or CRAFT. 



DIALSTONK LAt 



J,. 6. 

NE. 



BraCHMrjr}. THE SOFT 
E^iHn. Cr.taa. fti. 



BOWU TlirJ 
A. Mitchell). 




THE 

Cr. BPJ. 
Keayi (H 

EATETH BREAD WITH MK. >.r. 

i^i. bt. 
Kuter (Vanthwi). THK FORTtlNK' 

OFTHK LANDRAVS. Cr, >M k 
Lawle»(HOB. Eailljr). WITII ESSKX 

IN JRRLANIX Cr. CM. et. 

Ste *l90 ShilLiiE N,j>d<. 

LaQiH«K(W.V THl. lit-XCIIIU 

WtlSTMlNSTER, l!wd Edit. 

the' CLOSED BOOK, nirj 





THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 

lUuiImcd. Tkird EJilicn. Cr.in,. f: 

BEHIND THE THRONE. Third Kdilitn. 

Lav^-Voita VS,.\ OKHAIN. SKimA 

Kdiluin. Cn Si'tf, 6i. 
London (JKk), Kaiaat at • The CM^ a! ihs 

Wit<],- 'The 5« t 

FANG, foarli r ■ 
Lacaa<B. v.). Ui 

Obliqoe Ninalion. 

Ediliim. Cr. Sw. 6*. 
tyalt ledna). DERRICK VAUGHAN. 

NOVELIST, 4,Md TImnnd. Cr. Bii. 

v.6d. 
M'Cvthy (Jiutln H.). Autliar of ' in were 

King.- THE LaCv OF LOYALTY 

HOUSE. lUuilntlcd. Tkird EdilicH. Cr. 



nuciMurh ,. 

CHRISTINA I 

Cr. tvt. 6.. 
Kaletaocu). C0IJ3XKL ENDERBV'! 

WIFE. Jfunr/* EiMitn. Cr ftv. fa. 
A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. Nn 

Edilitn. Cr. bv. ti. 
THK WAGES OF SIN. Fifti'i'thEdilii.n 



& BARRIER. Fnrlk Edi- 
THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 



CALMADV. SrvmiEM. 

Sea ■lio Books for Boyi i _ 

ni(Mn. M. E.). OLlVIA'SSUMMEK. 



S« alio Booki for Boyi n 

mamKMn. M. E.). OLlVL 

Sterud editiM. Cr. «tv. < 



LOST ESTATE, 

Cr. tvt. 6,. 
THEPAKISHOFBtLBV. AXiwEdilitm. 

Cr.tm. 6i. 
THE PARISH NURSE. FturlA Eiilin. 

GRAN'MA'S JANE. Cr. 8™. lii. 
MRS.PETEEl " 



Eililh 
ROSE AT KONEVPOT. Third Ed. Cr. 

S». 6i. Set3l»Bai>kir«l1ov>iin<IGirU. 
THE MEMORIES OF RONALD LOVE. 

the" Eg'lamORE PORTRAITS. Third 

EditicH. Cr. Bt-o. «. 
Muriott (Charlei), 



Coluni 



GENEVRA, SKsnd Edilien. 



MvifajRIclurd). THE TWICKENHAM 
PEERAGE. SietH^ EdillsK. Cr. Sew. «'. 

THE MARQUIS OF PUTNEY. SKtmd 
EJIHtn. Cr.Siw. U. 



Ihe Rye.' HONEY. Fourth Edilian. 

Cr. Sw. fii. 
GRIFFOFGRIFFITHSCOURT. Cr. 8m 

6j. 
THE FERRYMAN. SkihJ BdilhH. Cr. 

TALLV-HOI FiurihEdillm. Cr.ist. 6.. 
nUiwBll (W. B.), Authw <H 'The R^pxl 

MewogD.' VIVIEN. Elehlh Edihm. 

Cr.BM. 6l. 
THE RAGGED MESSENGER. Third 

Ediliin. Cr.lm,. 6l. 
FABULOUS FANCIES. Cr. Iw. 6l 
THE GUARDED FLAME. SiMHlh Edi- 

l,«n. Cr.tve. 6i. 
THK COUNTESS OF HAVBURV. FturtA 

Edili€n. Cr. B.«. bi. 
ODD LENGTHS. SicndSd. Cr. 8m. 6i. 
MMde(L.T.). DRIFT. Sictmd Edilirn. 

Cr.in. Si, 
RESURGAM. Cr. Bw. 6i. 



Ban Old Gi 
!\R'S WIFS 



MeKon (R.). CESAR'S WIFE. .S'fmrf 

EdilitH. Cr. »[«. 6i. 
Mertdltli (EUI«). HEART OF U\ 

HEART. Cr 9», 6#. 
Miller (Either). LIVING LIES. TJkiid 

Edition. Cr. ira. 6i. 
■Mil* Molly- (The AniboF ofi THF 

GREAT RECONCILER. Cr. Sew, flj. 
MltfomiBertnuii). THE SIGN OF THi-. 

SPIDER. lUuiiiilcd. Siilh Edili,^ 

Cr. 8c». y. M. 
IN THK WH 

Thi'^Edi 



THE R 



THE RISINI.. 
DERELICT. StetHd Bdilim. 



^. . P.). AulhM of -Inlo lilt 

Higlmvi >Dd Hedtei.' THE ALIEN, 
Tlurd Ediliim. Cr. giw. Ci. 
MorriMii (Attbnr). TALES OF MEAN 

STREETS. Srvtntk Edilitn. C--.«m b: 
ACHILDOFTHE JAGO. Fifth EdiUtn. 

TO LONDON TOWN. Sictnd Sdilitm. 

Cr. Bw 61. 
CUNNING MURRELL. Cr.Siw. <» 
THEHOLEINTHEWALL. Faurlk Edi 

lien. Cr.tfB. fii. 
DIVERS VANITIES. Cr. Bm. «*. 
NMbIt (B.). (Mit. E. Bland). THE RED 



HOUSE 



Fimrti EdilifH 



alio Shillict Ni 
W.EA UAR 



ARRV AND URSULA. 



GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. 
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OppenliclB (E. Phillip*). MASTER OF 

flENT /■»f(* S^lmi. Cr. B™. 6i. 
Osanhu IJehiO, Auihor of ' Birbr oE 

GiBDd BAfDU.' A WEAVER OF WEBS. 

Sicamd SdiHrm. Cr. Sh. Si. 
THE GATE OF THE DESERT, FW 

EAilian. Cr. tva. St 
PROFIT AMD LOSS. Witb i EmiIii[Hea 

AarM EdilinK. Cr. Bt-j. 6,. 
THE LONG KOAD. With i FmnHipicce 
ly Hahold Car»i«c Tto^ SMilm. 

Pala'(BuTrk' UNDLEY KAYS. T"*!"/ 

Eidlhn. Cr. B». «i. 
Pnlnr (Qllbert). PIERRE AND HIS 

PEOPLE. Sijilii KillbHt. Cr. 8m. Si. 
MRS. FALCHION. J^yiAf^ifFO. Cr.Se*. 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 

Third Bdiiint. Cr. Siv. &i. 
THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD, lilui- 



Tkir^ EJil. . __ 

THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. lUii 

irUccL Finitntk EJi/ifK. Cr. Siw, 6i. 
THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: 

Rosuce of Two Kingdonu. Illuwiaui 



PhlUpatU (Bdea). LVTNG PROPHKTS. 

Third Edilitn. Cr. Bm. Si. 
CHILDREH OF THE MIST. FiftK Edi 

tion. Cr.St* 5.. 
THE HUMAN BOY. Wilb ■ FnralisirieR. 



HdlHfH. _. 

THE SECRET WOMAN. Fimnii Edill, 

KNOCK AT A VENTURE. WiibaFrom 

TREPbRTREEVK."%i>rfi EdSllim'. C 

THE PCACHRR-S WIFE. Sif^Editii 
Cr. 8><ff. fij. ^ ^ 

PIckth^l'^CIVUrnudBke^ SAfc THE 



&N CHANTED 



THE MAYOR OF TROY. FmmrthKM^^ 

Cr.tvt. 6l. 
MERRY GARDEN AWD OTHER 

STORIES. Cr. a». 6t. 
Itswaaa (Mirad Slapncy), Antlxii c/ 'A 

Lady of Ifae R»aicr.' '■^^- ' -*- — —'- 

ComtdT,' tie. THE 

GARDEN. - " 1 

ItbTS (Once). THE WOOING OF 



A SONOFTRESTATE. StcrmJ E. 

.'. v.id. 

nREAKER or LAWS. A .Vnv £.Cnto 
BUSINESS. llfuaaRd 



ERB. SxamdE^M 



MBSk CALfe-S 

SECRETARY TO BAYNE.U. P. Cr.ltt 

II. W. 
THE WICKHAUSE5. Awi'A fitfUiK 

Cr. kw, 6j, 
RoberU (C. Q. O.}. THE HEART OF 

THE ANCIENT WOOa Cr. Em. ,t.U. 
ftoMeU (W. Ctarkl. UV DANISH 

SWEETHEART, r' 

EdUitK. Cr. am fii. 
HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. 

Sterna EMHtit.. Cr. 6tw. e. 
ABANDONED, StamdEdititt 
S« >lw Bookifn Boys uhI 
S«Ktut (AdtUn*). BARBARA' 

srONEY. C'. Bob. 6.. 
THE PROGRESS OF RACHAEL. 

Bm 6t. 
THF-MVSTERYOFTHEMOAT. J 

Edilimi. Cr. tv*. «j. 
THE COMING OF TMK RANDOLFl 



Sbdtcy(BcrUuO. ENDERBV. TUr^ Ed. 



tA-S 

^1 



SuRbury roaorn). THK IIA'PENHT 

MILLIONAIRE, C.-. Bm >i. M 
Urauhirt (M.), ATRAGItDV IN con- 
floNPLACK, SrctfidEd. Cf. »r» b. 
(Paul). THE SONG OF THE 



WalU<B.C.}. THE ANCIKNT LAND. 
MARKl A Kcniuckir Roowks. Cr. »*■. 



WatMB (H. B. HarrlotI). ALARUUS 

AND EXCURSIONS. Cr. 8«i 6i. 
CAPTAIN FOKTUNE, Tfard £allu». 

Cr. Bni. fa. 
TWISTED EGLANTINE. 



. Third Eiilitn. 



HB HIGH TOBY. 



A MIDSUMMER DAYS DRIUM. 

Third Edilim. CrmmSrv. 6l. 
See alu Shilling Novdj. 
Wells (H. a.). THE SEA LADY. Cr. 



tanlBv), Aurhorof 'A G«ntlein)in 
UrfDER THE RED KOBE. 

' 9 by R. C WoODVlLLI. 



ti Edilii 

--- ,J'. - - 

RomincsarUieFiu Trail. Satnd EiUHim. 

Cr. Bw 61 
White (Pun). THE SYSTEM, Third 

KdilisK. Cr. BT1-. 61. 
THE PATIENT MAN. Smrnl EdJIhn. 

Cr. aw. 61. 
Wllllami (nursery). THE BAR. Cr. 



3; 



_-,_ (Mr», C. N.>, Anlhor of • The 

Bumlonoen.- THE ADVENTURE 
OF PRINCESS SYLVIA. Satni Edi. 

THE WOMAN WHO DARED. Cr. itt, St. 
THE SKA COULD TELL. Stctmd Edilltw. 

THE CASTLE OF THE SHADOWS. 



.•liilmth Sdilien. Cr. If*. 61. 
THE PRINCESS PASSES. IllMlnl 

Eifhlh Ediliai. Cr. Bw. «i. 
MYFRIENDTHE CHAUFFEUR. Wilh 



ERRAND IN SPAIN. J'lmrlkE. 

lllufDMcd. 
LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WO 

IfiHlh Edilitm. Cr. ttnr. 61. 
THE BOTOR CHAPERON. Third Ed. 

Wyttarde (Doia Auihor of -UKati the 
Hiliiie,- THE PATHWAY OF TH~ 
PIONEER (Noui Autru). Fnr 



Aulharol -Mlii Molly. 

RECONCILER. 
Balfour (Andrew). 



HetbuBii'B Shilling Norels 

Cr. 8w. Clolk, 



THE GREAT 

VENGEANCE IS 



OF CUBGENVEN. 
DOMITIA. 
THE FROBISHERS. 
CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 
Barlow (Jane), Auihoi of 'Iri.h IdylU. 
FROM THE EAST UNTO XHK 

WEST. 
A CREEL OF IRISH STORIES. 
THE FOUNDING OF FORTUNES. 
THE LAND OF THE SHAMROCK. 
Barr (Robert). THE VICTORS. 
Bartram (Qciorse). THIRTEEN EVEN. 

INGS. 
Beiuon (E. F.), 



THE LAND. 
Brooke (Bnoa). 
ckCShanP.,. 
CHARMER. 
THE SQUIREEN. 
THE BED LEAGUERS. 
Burteo (J. Bloondelle), 

OF ARMS. 
DENOUNCED. 
FORTUNE 'S MY FOE. 
A BRANDED NAUB. 



gf'Dodo.- THE 
STRETCH OFF 



:aMi (Bemart). AT A WINTERS 

FIRE. 
:he»in (Weatherby). THE BAPTIST 



THE MYSTERY OF A 
CUffomiMri. W. K.). 

SUMMER. 



CornlDril (L- Cope). SONS OF ADVER. 

SI TV. 
Cotlercll (Cooatance). THE VI 

AND THE SCALES. 
Crane (SUphaii). WOUNDS IN THE 

RAIN. 
Denoy (C. B.). THE ROMANCE OF 

UPHOLD MANOR. 
Dlcklnaon^ (Evelyn). THE SIN OF 



Dlelusn (Harria). THE BLACK WOLF^ 
HE POOL IN THE 



^ailire«(C. P.). A HEART OF PLAME. 

llluftmlcil. 
=enn (Q. Maavllle). AN ELECTRIC 
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KIND." 



M U.i. A DAUGHTfiR OF 
(a.). MORE KIN THAN 



: SWORD OF 



LUCIAN THE DREAMER. 
PotTMt (R. "■ " 

AZRAEL. 
PniicI((M. B.). MtSS ERIN. 
aalloB (Ton). RTCKF.RBV'S FOLLV. 
Qenrd (Dcmrtliea). THINGS THAT 

HAVE H.APPENED. 
THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 
THE SIJFREME CRIME. 
tlllchH(t(R. MnrrayX WILLOWBRAKR. 
Olanvtlle (Bnieil). THE DESPATCH 

:l6of bride. 



RIDF.R. 



°-S,ll 



HarrlMn (Mra. BortonX A PRINCESS 

OF THE HtLLS. llluitmKd. 
HaoperdO- THE SINGEK OF MARLV. 
Hoakb (BmcTMia). THE MISSISSIPPI 

'loU* jMni. Caltyn). ANNE MAVLE- 

VEREK. 
JepMO lEdnr). THE KEEPERS OF 

THE PEOl'LE, 
KeivyjC. P.). THE JOURNALIST. 
Kelly (Phfrmce nneh). WITH HOOPS 

OF STEEU 



Lush IChorlti K.I. 



CROWN. 

Macklell'atdlneBTiidford). THE VOICE 
TN THE DESERT. 

Marsh (Rlcbanl). THE SEEN AND 
THE UNSEEN. 

GARNERED. 

A METAMORPHOSIS. 

MARVELS AND MYSTERIES. 

HOTH SIDES OF THE VEIU 

MayalKJ. W.). THE CYNIC ANDTHK 
A REN. 

Meada (L. T.). RESURGAM. 

MonkbouM (Allan). LOVE IN A tIFF. 

Moan (Arthnr). THE KNIGHT PUNC- 
TILIOUS. 



NnMt, E. (Mrs. B 

ARY SENSE. 
NanrtalW. E,>. Al 

MATTHEW AOST 

THE DESPOTIC LADV. 
(HIplMan (Mra.L TMr " 
SliE ROBERT'S FORI 
THE TWO MARY-S. 
Praderad (M. t^x. AN EKCU 
■^■niylMra. Prmnky, A UIXl 

PmnjHtt* cedenx 

HOURS- 
FANCY FREE. 
Pwyca (ItlcbarA. 

WOMAN. 
RandaU IJahn). 

BUTTON. 
tb^mmaiWrntter). FORTUNW 

Rayoer (OUva Prsnl. -~..-.™. 

Rhys lOraccl. THE DIVERTED f«. 

~' :liort IBdMht. ODT Or THE CTPRIS! 



THE SnuKUC 



TIME ANO, 



1 



RiumU. (W. Clark). ABaMDONBO 
Saiinden (Manballl. ROSE A CUAIt. 

*^^g«g<««"'">- ACCUSED A.\P 

BARBARA'S UONEY. 

THE ENTHUSIAST. 

A GREAT LADV. 

THE LOVK THAT OVERCAUK. 

THE MASTER OF BERCHWOODl 

UNDER SUSPICION. 

THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 

THE MYSTERY OP THE MOAT 

—IE PROGRESS OF RACHAEI. 
aaaimiW. P.). JIM TWELVES, 
BphensCR. N.). ANBNEUVOrTHE 

Strain (E. H.|. ELM.SLIE-S DRAG KW. 
Stringer (Arthur). THESILVKXPOPIT. 
Stuarl (Bsmfc). CHRISTALLA. 
■ WOM.AN OF FORTY. 
Sutherland (Ducheia of), OKI HOOT 

AND THE NEXT, 
5wBa(Aniiie). LOYE GROWN COLD. 
Swift (Benjanilii). SORDOH. 

IS""- ■■"■'■ ™««0T"- 
*!'"»|»»" (Vance), SPINNERS OP 

Trattord-Tannton (Mra. E. W. 

DOMINION. 
UpwaTd(AUen). ATHELSTANE FOSD. 
"T'.^TTSfr""'- * HEROINE rWiX 
BY 



k SILKKT 




FINLAND. 
■ FINNISH LAKE. 
>n (H, B. Marrlottl. TRESKIRTS ' 
HAPPY CHANCE. "■■'""''" 
-' TALES OF DUNSTABLEWEMfc I 



Fiction 39 


Books for B07B and Girls 


IllustraHd. CrmvH 8w. 3». &i 


The Getting Wkll of Dohotiiy. By Mrs. 


Syd Beltoh : Or, lb. Boy who -ould not g. 


W. K. Clifford. Sutnd Edili-m. 


10 SCL By C. Mwivill. Fenr. 


Onlv a CtFARD-RoOH Doc By Kdilh E. 


The Red Chance. By Mri. Malawaith. 




A Gr... OF THE PmnB. By L, T. M«iJ^ 


The DoCTrjt or the Jdliit. By Huiy 


Sic-nui EililiPM. 


LrrTLK ?iiTBii. By Lorn MiJcl. SKemJ 


HRHVCinv. ByL.T. Metdt. u.M. 






Saond EAIiim. 


Masteh Rockiifillak'i Votacb. Bv W. 




CUiV ftuitcll. T'AW fj'in^H. 


^"'x^Z" """ * ^""'^ "'' ""■ "* ^ 


TirESBCETOF Macam-deMokldc By 


Wl,E%-AKM0tDC0MKjHOMK. B" Mtv M. R 


.h.Au.hDrof'MdIk. Mori. ' Minn. 


The NotsIh of Alexandre Dumas 


/•^« W. £1^-^/, I W-»«, <i. 


Act*. HELftNE dk Chaveri^. BclnKhe r.r>t Mr( 


The Adtehtvue!! or Caftaim pAHriiiLK. 


of ths Rcgeot'i Duuhlci. 
Louise db la ValliKbe. Beinic Ihe fini 






bouhle Voluine. 








CATH...N. BlU... 


T■■VMAH''^"' THB Ikon Majk- Buing 




ths Hcvid purt of The Vicomtb D" 


Tub Chevalieii D'Habhehtal. Doable 


BIACU.OHNB, DouUb volume. 




Th. Mouth of HBtt- 


CiiioiTthii jBSTKii. Bumf Ihc licit pui uT 


Nanon. Double mIudk. 


TtiELidyofUonwicm. 


Pauline: Pakal Bbuno; bihI BonrKKOB. 


Cossciunce. ^ 


PbiE La Ruihb. 




The Pamca of Thieves. 


The Cohican BiOTKUt; Atid Otho Tm 






Roltu H«''Jf"'"'" "^ 


C»or-E*«iri Jacqudt. 


Ths S»o«»all uid Sultanetta. 






Feukakm. 


TaIBS of the Su fern at USA l. 


Oabsif.i. Lam best. 


Thk Thb» MutKETEElcS. Wllh . loui 




tat>oduct»u by Ai»]«« l.il.(. Double 


TMECBEATMAMAeilK, Btln| ilw llol pul uf 




Qu«n M=rgot. 


tJmty'yeam After. Double vulum*. 


K>N>I nK Navarhe. BciBtlh.Ha.ndpi.1 






Methuen'B Sixpenny Books 


Albuul(B. M.}. I.OVKAND LOrk-iA. i THE MUTABLE MANY, 


AUBUn Ubim). pride AND PRE- BeOBOnlE. P.). DODO. 


JUDICE. 


Bronlc (Charlotte). SKIRLKY. 
Browne)! (C. L.). THE HEART OF 


Burot (RIclurdL A ROMAN MVSTERV. 
Bin»ur (Andrew). BV STROKE OF 


JAPAN. 


SWORD. 


Burton (J. Bloandelle]. ACROSS THE 


BBrioB-Ooolil(S.). FURZE BLOOM. 


SALTSEAS. 


Cam;o(Mr.).,CIjiJ.'). ANNE MAULF- 


URITH. 


Capc* (Bcrurd). THE LAKE OF 


THE BROOM .SQUIRE. 


Clifford (MrB. W. K.). A FLASH OF 


SUMMER. 


A BOOK OF FAIRYTALES, Illimmlfl]. 






Cono'ell (P. Norrey.}. "thk NIGGER 


■[■■HE FROBISHERS.' 


KNIGHTS. 


WINEFRED. 


CoTtvtt ^Jutlu). A BUSINESS IN 
GREAT WATERS. 


Ban- (Robert). JENNIE BAXTER, 


JOURNALIST. 
in' THE MIDST OF ALARMS, 


Cnlurinn. B. M.). PEGGY OF THE 
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n {S«™ JcannctM). A VOy,\CE 

OF CONSOLATION. 
THOSE DELIGHTFUl, AMeRlC.\NS. 
BUot (Qeorge). THE MILL ON THE 



GRAVES OF 

daltoa (Tmn). RICKERBV'S FOLLY. 

aukeU(MH.). CRANFORD, 

\URY BARTON. 
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